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PEEFACE 

This book is intentionally suggestive only. Thongh 
it teem to be all that its title can imply, it has not 
been prodaced with a view to caBting doubt npon the 
bboQis of great men who have made a special study 
of Naval History, but only in oider to suggest the 
pOMbiUty of some great principle underlying all Naval 
History, as capable of reinforcing theories of Sea 
Power OB of destroying them. 

I would only ask those whose first attitude towards 
the book may be that of hostile criticism to read it to 
the end before forming too deSnite an opinion as to 
the thesis advanced, assuring them that the final con- 
clnsioD has not been arrived at without very careful 
thought, eamest study, and every effort to avoid tha 
Mb of the mere iconoclast. 

FRED. T. JANE. 
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INTBODUCnON 

Wtth the general vagae definition of Sea Power as 
a tactor inflneQcing the conrse of events, no reasonable 
man can qaarrel. Bat is that infinence on a par with 
and of the same natore as — say — the weather, military 
eqmpmeats. and so on and eo forth, or is it a peculiar 
and predominaot factor as — to a certain extent — it is 
dauned to be by Captain Mahan, and very loadly 
iBerted to be by his imitators and disciples? In 
other words : Was Sea Power the sole cause that 
Rich and Boch a nation beat another in a war 
inTcdTing maritime interests ; or was it that the 
wioning nation happened to make use of the sea in 
wimning? 

Bearded in one way this question may be held 
merely to embody a distinction without a difference : 
regarded in another the difference may be found 
flDOcmoas. For the qnestion may then resolve itself 
into this: Is the possession of Sea Power a guarantee 
that the nation pOBsessing, osing (and needing) it will 

B 
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win? If history be found to 
be found to answer No. 

An examination of Captain Maban's standard work 
will make the position clearer, though it should be 
definitely oodorstood tbat this examination is con- 
dacted with a view to elacidating and illustrating the 
special points made above, and not in a captions 
attempt to nullify the arguments of that great naval 
historian. 

In his preface to ' The Influence of Sea Power on 
History,' Captain Maban brings forward two distinct 
illastrations — the Funic War and the Napoleonic 
wars. Dealing with the first be says : — 

■ The Roman control of the water forced Hannibal 
to that long, perilous march through Gaul in which 
more than half his veteran troops wasted away ; it 
enabled the elder Scipio, while sending his army from 
the Rhone on to Spain, to intercept Hatmihal's com- 
munications, to return in person and face the invader 
at the Trebia. Throughout the war the legions passed 
by water, nnmolested and unwearied, between Spain, 
which was Hannibal's base, and Italy ; while the 
issue of the decisive battle of the Metaurus, hinging 
as it did upon the interior position of the Roman armies 
with reference to the forces of Hasdrubal and Hannibal, 
was ultimately due to the fact that the younger brother 
could not bring his succouring reinforcements by sea, 
but only by the land route through Gaul. Hence 
at the critical moment the two Carthaginian armies 
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separftted by the length of Italy, and one was 
destroyed by the combined action of the Bomac 
generis.' 

Now it may equally well he advanced that tbe 
CarthagintBas ' selected their ' long march throngb 
Gaol ' becaose Spain was the base they drew their 
best troops from and becaaae they proposed extendiDg 
their Spanish empire down into Italy. AU through 
this Second Panic War Carthage wae as able to ose 
the sea as Bome, and Hannibal's brother Mago took 
his reinforcements to Spain by sea. He took them to 
Spain for military reasons, tbongh they were destined 
(or Italy direct, and the influence of Sea Power in the 
«mr was often trifling save in bo far as both sides had 
foU ose of the sea as a highway whenever inclined. 

Captain Mahan is at some considerable pains to 
uiswer this possible objection by a process of in< 
femicee* and the assamption that sacb over-sea 
e^editicms as Carthage undertook were of the nature 
of those raids which no kind of Sea Power can entirely 
ntppress. If this be granted, then of course the rest 
of bis argument must be accepted ; bat can it be 
granted? 

Tbe deductions of Oaptain Mahan are that Sea 
Power saved Bome. It is to be urged that Bome was 
mred only by those political intrigues of party-ridden 
Carthage which kept Hannibal short of reinforce- 

■ Sm ObftpMr on - The Punio Wtr.' 
■ Tht ItifiiMct of Stn Fowtr an Biilory. p. U <( *«{■ 
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mentB and of that support which conld have been 
supplied. 

Tbos far one particalar case ; but if we allow it 
too mach weight, if we seek too carefully for similar 
instances in which the accepted influence of Sea 
Power may perhaps have only an imaginary value, we 
are undoubtedly in danger of forming conclusions as 
dangerous as if we accept blindly such dogmas as ' Sea 
Power won the Second Punic War,' or that ' The ships 
of Nelson at Trafalgar won the battle of Waterloo.' 
Rather, is it essential that we keep ever before us the 
fact that where an island is concerned Sea Power 
aaaameB a totally difTereut meaning and importance to 
that which it possesses where continental issues are at 
stake. The Second Punic War was in sum and sub- 
stance an entirely mihtary campaign, and therefore is 
totally distinct from any war in which the British or 
Japanese empires could be concerned, or (save in the 
case of operations against Mexico and similarly negli- 
gible affairs) the United States. Between these Powers 
and all possible enemies the water lies. Because that 
water exists, they, both for attack and defence of com- 
merce require Sea Power to a degree not experienced 
by most of the sea-empirea of the past. 

With nations that have controlled the sea in the 
past,— Athens, Phoenicia, Borne, Carthage, Genoa, and 
even the island Venice — the same conditions never 
obtained. Because they never obtained, may it logi- 
cally be argued that, even were the teaching of history 
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A ca^n recipe for future victory, eveo were the 
* Ekcte ' of history nnasBailable traths, nothing in the 
bistocy of these sea-empires can be of practical valae 
to the two great Island Powera of to-day ? That rain 
followed the neglect of their naval forces by these by- 
gaae sea-enipires may prove nothing of much moment 
to the islanders, for had that neglect been compensated 
tor by an efficient military force and a diverBion of 
tnde from sea to land, they should have continued to 
exist comfortably. The geographical sea-empirea, on 
Ihe other huid, are in qaite different case ; and it ia 
pkteQt that, pending the arrival of flying machines, 
uy neglect of Sea Power is for them a surrender of 
everything. Under no conceivable conditions can an 
isluid State remain a Power without being in posses- 
sioD of it« own waters. The United Kingdom, for 
mstttoce, might have five million of the finest troops in 
the world but, without a fleet, without command of 
the sea, she woold he an absolute cypher, and, not 
bong self-supporting, in a position to be dictated to 
hy any third-rate power with a tew ships. 

Japan, being self-supporting at present is not in 
quite the same condition ; without a fleet starvation 
woold not face her. But her influence, her progress 
and her expansion would decline instantly. An invin- 
cible army would maintain her integiity, but no more. 

Of the three geographical sea nations the United 
States has the least need of a very strong fleet at 
preaeDt. The immense area of the Atlantic is as yet 
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a sure bulwark to bcr, &nd supposing an invincible 
army, she, with her vast unexpaiided areas inside her 
borders could coiitinae to grow in peace, though at war 
with all the world. With a system of strategic rail- 
ways far removed from the sea she could nphold the 
Monroe doctrine intact so far as her own portion of 
the American continent is concerned. Below the 
Isthmus of Panama, however, no United States army, 
no matter how invincible, could control the destinies 
of South America without a fleet to aid it. A hostile 
fleet could so easily land enough men to cat communi- 
cations at the Isthmus, and supposing any force en- 
trenched there to be overwhelmed by the American 
military power, it would only be driven away to 
establish itself elsewhere at its own choice. So the 
Monroe doctrine necessitates a fleet : but it ia a senti- 
ment and not a necessity all the same. The cost of 
the United States fleet is the price of this particnlar 
sentiment. 

It is patent, that the needs of these three empires 
vary considerably ; and that the variable factor is in 
each case the question of food supply and the power of 
internal support. So great is the variation here that 
we may well pause to ask ourselves whether it is not 
sufficiently immense to render the past history of any 
one nation valueless to the other two, even were past 
history an asset of value for formulating the strategy 
of the future? 

Does the past hold lessons for the future ? Yes — 
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it the teachings of history be properly applied, hag 
■nswered C&ptuin MEihan, aDd the same answer has 
been gireo by the great body of his disciples in every 
Dfttion. Bnt each and every writer of importance be- 
longing to this school has laid down that history most 
be read aright. So much has this been iDsiated on 
that before questioning the main thesis we may be dis- 
posed to ask whether we can read history aright '? If 
we cannot, then the other gnestion is rendered to a 
grest extent saperfloous. 

Those who * make history ' — individual conibat- 
tat» — rarely have anything but the haziest impressions 
■a to the general facts, as they are seen by subsequent 
■ges. What they desired to do, or hoped to do, is 
alwajrs inextricably mixed with what they actually 
accomplished. The exact designs and aspirations of 
the eoemy were of necessity unknown to them, sur- 
mise had to replace certainty, and finally their field of 
vision was of necessity focuased on the acta in which 
tfa«y personally took part. Their accounts must always 
be open to being criticised, and history, therefore, has 
bad Co be written by others, who, after hearing and 
sifting the evidence on both sides, have accepted that 
Tersion or compromise of versions which appeared most 
credible. So difficult is this, so hard is it for the 
historian to eliminate totally any tendencies to un- 
conscious bias, that no trustworthy full history ' can be 



' HMoties Qf the BuBsa-JapuneBe wm compllsd while the mioko 
bad hardlj eleaied ue rei; anlikel; to hold their ground b score or 



composed till many years after the events dealt with. 
Till lime has elapsed, correct perspective is impossible. 
Can we ecsure that even after the lapse of time it will 
be correct ? 

All ore familiar with incidents such as miscarriages 
of justice. An absolutely impartial judge, an unbiassed 
jury with all the machinery of the law to help them 
get at facts, hare more than once or twice gone astray. 
Who then shall claim infallibility for the infinitely more 
complicated task that is the historisji's, even when 
free from bias ? Few, too, are the unbiassed historians ; 
the type of mind that can throw over, not only all 
national sentiment, bat also all national bent of thought, 
is rare. The spell of a great personality, of a Nelson 
or a Napoleon, does not die with him. Be the historian 
never so honest, is his relatively lesser individnality 
absolutely able to dissociate itself from the spell of 
the great man? In a word, is the ideal historian 
possible ? Bather must not every historian fall short 
of the truth in places? Can he possibly be fin rapport 
with both Napoleon and Wellington ? ' Can he possi- 
bly avoid an unconscious bias for the one or the other, 
can he possibly give as all the truth even when he 
aims most sincerely at doing so ? 

so ol jearB beaoe. It will probably be tnent; jean betont Chs whole 
laett relBlidg to the Bnitio Armnda ore unearthed. 

■ Aa imt^ae in point Ih oSorded by the late O'Oonnoi Moiria' Li/t 
of WHUnglott. The judge wb8 bo fasciimtad by the greivtiiBSs ol 
Napoleon that Wellington appeftrs to hnvo recaifed leas than joat 
Ireatjnent. Yet his boocBty oannot be duabted. 
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We are compelled to tinewer that he cannot always, 
oompelled to confess that the very best he can do iB 
to give as what may be but relative trnth. Only 
of Ute have historians attempted to do this ; and the 
historiso of to-day, labour as he will, is compelled to 
gne credence to such internal evidence as moBt appeals 
to his sense of fact. 

As B base for modem naval history there is also the 
official despatch ; bat who that has seen official reports 
in the making will allow infallibility to them? To 
take a great and a small case : If there were one thing 
that seemed more certainly established than another it 
was the formation of the British fleet and its plan of 
action at Trafalgar. Yet a few years ago a great DavaJ 
aotbority produced a deal of evidence to show that our 
accepted version of that attack was entirely incorrect. 
He failed to convince many that his theory was the 
tme one, bat onguestionably he left the matter in a 
doubt from which it has never emerged. Official 
r^rta by the yard are available ; but absolute certainty 
as to British tactics on that memorable day is not for 
DB. An historian, too, may yet arise to show that the 
importance of the victory was far less than the world 
has so far held it. Dumanoir may appear in a new 
light ; even quite a plausible case may be made oat to 
show that the British victory was a triumph of lack over 
bad dispositions. This is a very extreme case, and it 
it Dot suggested that the tendencies of many modem 
hititoriaiia will have such an apotheosis ; but, supposing 
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any writer to hftve the will, he would have no great 
difficulty, by a little judicious selection, in makiDg oat 
8uch & theory. Convinced himself, he could draw proof 
enough to convince some others. And certainly there 
are very many students who would grant that the Nile 
was a greater achievement than Trafalgar. They would 
grant, too, very possibly, that, but for the detail that 
the great admiral died that day, Trafalgar might never 
have ranked with the Nile in the category of famous 
victories. 

Who, too, shall define exactly the parts played 
respectively by Lady Hamilton and by high strategy 
in those days when Nelson laid the foundations of the 
British MediterraneEin fleet ? Who shall say that no 
one will ever 'prove' that had the fair Emma' not 
appeared on the scene to keep Nelson in those waters, 
his strategy there would never have been attempted ? 
The day may yet come when it is proved that our 
present appreciation of the great admiral is due to un- 
conscious selection of evidence ; and his real greatness 
may be shown to have lain entirely in his magnetic 
personality and marvellous gift of organisation — greater 
qualities maybe than the more showy qualifications 
for which hia memory is reverenced to-day. It is 
possible. 

Thus, a great instance ; on a matter that even those 
who doubt the truth of a great deal of accepted history 

' See remftrkB at to Lad; Hamilton and Trataljtar In ths fin»l 
chaplci ot Ihia book. 
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Toold not generally guibble about. Go are the most 
toonsible naval ' facts ' differentiated from the pio- 
podticins of Enclid. 

When versions disagree we have to ask which side 
the largest motive for nntruthtnlness, which had 
the beet or worst reputation that way, and so on and 
» foitb. Enquiries in that direction necessitating 
endleoe research, produce a perfect enough balance of 
evidence : and points cannot really be cleared np. 
Histocy, as required for naval purposes, is a mass of 
fi™l»r instances ; probabihties are the most we can 
depend on at the best, and probabilities are far removed 
bom mbeolate facte. 

To prove the immutability theory of the great 
■^nndples of war, we have, too, to dip into ancient 
bistory, to take authorities who were avowed partisana, 
and as likely as not ouly one side comes down to us. 

What, for instance, was the Persian version of the 
battle of Salamia ? We know the Greek tale well 
AKmgh. but there are possible improbabilities in it. 
The Athenians had no very special naval skill at that 
period : Ibey were certainly not technically superior to 
■ome of the Persian auxiliaries — the Phtsnicians and 
Egyptians, for example. No doubt there was a battle 
of Solamis, no doubt the Greeks won ; but a Persian 
Version of it would probably tell of two or three of 
their abips overwhelmed by the Greek fleet ! ' 

' Snth • rtamm in tha light o( inbMqMDt eventa woold, of •oom, 
tfpmt laeairect: it i« Klerted to onl; to (how the poitible Peraiu 
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This, of cooree, would be evidence of the immata- 
bility of NelBon's ' only numbers can annihilate,' an 
expression that is an improvement on the equally 
familiar ' God is on the side of the big battalions,' and 
a variant on Sir Cloudesley Shovel's ' Where men are 
equally inured and disciplined in war, 'tis, without a 
miracle, number that gains the victory.' History is 
full of evidence of these sayings ; but it is equally full 
of evidence to the contrary. At the battle oflf 
Naupaktis, in the Corinthian Gulf, the Peloponnesi&n 
Seet, vastly superior numerically, was presumably 
equal to the Athenian squadron in courage, endurance 
and many other things, except that the genins lay all 
with Fhormio, and the fitness to win with his crews. 
Assuming Thucydides to be accurate (be, of course, 
may not be), at this battle tactics were bom. The 
Peloponnesiana adopted the defensive, forming them- 
selves into a circle, bows outwards — a seemingly 
impregnable formation. Phormio's few ships rowed 
round and round them, till the morning breeze began 
to upset the Peloponnesian formation. Then the 
Athenian ships dashed into gaps in the line, to win 
a complete victory over far superior numbers. From 
the time of Gideon onward history can supply in- 
numerable instances of similar happenings — even 
supposing the accounts to be only moderately true. 

veralon. The Bubseqnent histor; of Persia ehowa thai either Salunia 
VIM a great victorj for the Greaka, or else that Feraiui deolino nnder 
Xerxes was alreiul; oonutlcrable. 
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But, what can we deduce therefrom? First we 
tanst know for certaio whether oar data are correct. 
We most know exactly the relative efficiencies o[ the 
eambatante — a thing that, of coarse, we cannot be 
cectsin about. AsBumitig, however, for the sake of 
Mgnment that in some myeterious way we have all 
wmtiiil facts, can we in any way apply the battle of 
Kaopaktis to modem naval warfare ? 

To ft limited extent we can. We can or could say 
that it is hereby shown that genius may in certain 
drcomstances neutrahse superior numbers. Alongside 
this we may oe certainly pat ' Only nnmbera can anni- 
hilate,' or any similar proverb also based on the 
teachings of history. 

More than this we cannot do. We cannot asugn 
»ay factor to skill in relation to numbers, even if exact 
data from history were procurable ; siuce they are 
not to be procured, we are more helpless still. This 
paiticnlar battle o£f Naupaktis can, in fine, be made 
to prove or controvert any modem theory according to 
the taste of the user, and the same thing to a greater 
or leas extent is tme of all past warfare. The carrent 
dogma runs to the effect that ' tactics alter, bnt the 
main principles of strategy alter not.' This, of course, 
will be denied by none in a general sense ; but, directly 
we b^;in to apply it, are not pitfalls iuaumerable 7 
Does not a weak point lie in the fact that there is 
aotiung to prevent any faddist from selecting his own 
iDCtdeots to prove any theory he may wish? Is it 
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possible to prevent the Belection of incidents to head 
off any other Bet of incidents selected to prove anjrthing 
else 7 Thns, in the first case, by dwelling upon the 
reBemblances in the tactics at Nanpaktis and the Yaln, 
and fortifying it with other instances, might not a 
man prove (with plenty of show of reasoning) that 
tactics do not change, and that, by studying history 
carefully, a modem admiral would he fully equipped 
for war '? The case is extreme, of course : still in both 
battles there was the stronger force on the defensive, 
and defeat was brought about in either case by the 
loss of cohesion in this formation. More, the statement 
would have truth enough in it, but he who would 
propose our study of modem tactics to be based on 
history would be swiftly accused of landing us into 
quagmires. And if this bo true of tactics, what assor- 
ance have we that it is not true of strategy also — 
strategy that fades imperceptibly into tactics 7 Take 
the main objections : 

(1) Our history may be incorrect. 

(2) Our theorist may select his instances by a 
process of eliminating any facts that go to contradict 
his pet theories, and it must be home in mind that 
the average naval officer has neither the time nor the 
qnalifications to study history for himself enough to 
Bay whether this method has beeu followed or not. 

(3) There is no theory, based on history, that cannot 
be plausibly upset by a judicious selection of contra- 
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dietocy facte. Again, the Dsnl of5eer faa&ot wmfft 
the facts withoat an eDoimooK libtxrj. 

This, it may be soggested, redneei the niac of 
Uwoiiee baaed on hi&toiy to cm indhifaal affBOrtiH 
o( the theorist. And this meam, cttbs do* kit ^CIP^ 
meDts as placed before ds coooobdA tbmehci to m 
00 ODX own imperfect kno^edge of Aa iMlii^ as tfaii 
the theorist has a plaoaUe i^k thai caoiea m wmw^. 
Are either of these thing! ndu on wUefc to ImUf 
And if we are withoat a bedrock of abnlirie trMfc, 
we Dot be boildtng oo aKid ? 

Conseqnentl; in this wosfc do iHwapl m made to 
go into the details of part bHtofy. Only the maim 
bets are selected for comparitoo with a c c ty tod tbeanea 
of Sea Power, and theooe is da ia c w d a aav Aeoty m 
to what histoi7 really does le ac h . 

A preference for the battle* of the daya of the oar 
will be noted. This is doe to a eoBrietkn that ftirar 
wars more clearly resemble modem <mm thaa tfaoae ot 
the middle period wbeai eaO wai Uie tt*** autHe 
power. Oar and steam bare one great Ceatme is 
common — independence of the wind. In the Miling 
days wind was the leiiinitiiil factor. The British ships 
blockading Brest in the great war coold now and 
again go away, knowing foD weO that tiU the wimd 
tkangtd ths Frttuh ctmJd not leave. On this fact 
■chemes were laid which to-day coold have no coonter- 
fati. fn the oar-age, however, there were no nich 
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limitations and fleets were liable to be confined 
aotbing but bad weather, which, though to a far lesser 
degree, is still a restraining influence on steam opera- 
tions. 

Again : the oarsmen needed freqnent rest ; so to-day 
the steam-ships need frequent replenishing of coal. 
The nidius of action of the galley was about one day, 
whereas the modem warship endures from one to three 
weeks or more ; but the time now taken to get from 
one point to another has so decreased that some rough 
sort of scale is discernible so long as we remember that 
the area of operations has extended in proportion. 
The world of the wars of the ancients was a small and 
curtailed one, and so the tardiness of their movements 
is balanced by our enormous increase of area. Com- 
pare, for Instance, the once gigantic over-sea expedition 
of Athens to Syracuse and its modem equivalent — so 
far as distance is concerned — the sailing of the Russian 
fleet from the Baltic to the Sea of Japan. The relative 
difGculties were not so very dissimilar — greater spe 
hae meant a greater distance.' 

The sailing ship, however, was more self-contained 
and had to a remarkable degree the power of proceed- 
ing immense distances without much difficulty- To 
this has been attributed the fact that the sail replaced 
the oar even as steam replaced sail. A careful 

' It ie at intereit to noto in thia oonnBction thnt we have now 
reuhed the limit □( (he woild in our oporationti. See chspler on 
' Eternal Prinoiplee.* 
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onmiiifttioQ of facte fails, however, to wairant this very 
enctlf.' The oar as ' motiTe powei ' was essentially 
I tin prodact of the MediterraneaD, where seas were 
' GtmpufttiTely caha and diatances moderate. As in 
pvm of time sea empire travelled west, its chief 
ceotre shifted from the MediteiTaneau to the Atlantic 
tod oootiguoos water in which rongher seas made the 
(V a less reliable iDstnunent. In the Mediter- 
noeaii the ships of the ancients were oar-propelled 
'itb aoxiliaiy sail power : in the north even the 
Oilier Teasels depended apon sail with auxiliary oar- 
power. 

I As habitude with sails grew, a natural tendency to 
discard the auxiliary oar arose. This may be compared 
vith the gradual abandomneDt of the anxiliary sails by 
tteamships of a later age. Northern nations found 
Ibemselves able to do more and more with sails and 
Beading oars less and less. 

Then came the introduction of cannon, for which 
Bldee of ships, hitherto occupied by oars, were 
:. To obtain the advantages of artillery, which 
was the better of two alternatives, oars were sacrificed. 
The galley, however, sorrived for a long period, and 
practically into the steam age, as a subsidiary craft for 
special purposes. It could move against the wind and 

* TUb slaiement is mule mtb all due defeience to the mua thesis 
ii Mr. Julian Coibelt'a Bngland in Iht Mtditerraruan. This is that 
lh> isperioi niobility of (he sailing ship oanaed the change. With thii 
I M onlf agree il mobUit)' be tnaslaled m ' tadias,' idid (hen onl; 
futiallj, lac th« reMKMu sUMd. 

C 
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manoeuvre ia a fashion denied to sailing ships; but 
these qualities were not necessarily all-important. To- 
day we accept a limited speed for battleehips, finding 
in their greater power and radius something more 
utilitarian than the much greater speed but restricted 
radios of the torpedo vessel. So the galley lived on 
auder various names, fulfilling the rdle of the modem 
torpedo boat. As gunpowder and sailing aptitude 
increased, its importance diminished nearly to vanish- 
ing point. Its ram ceased to be a serious danger. So 
— were means found to neutralise torpedoes — the 
present-day destroyers would soon fall into disuse, 
no matter what speeds they might make over short 
distances. 

In the Mediterranean different influences were at 
work, and the oar long maintained a predominance. 
The advent of artillery and the necessity of carrying 
many guns on the broadside eventually, however, 
brought in the sailing ship pure and simple, though it 
is interesting to note that ' sweeps ' long persisted. 

Steam, when it first made its appearance, did so as 
a species of substitute for or revival of auxiliary oara. 
The integral idea of the oar may indeed be found in 
its adoption. Its superior power and endurance soon 
caused it to make headway, though its still restricted 
radius in the early days led to the retention of sails 
lor a long time. Radius of action was more highly 
esteemed than the power to move against the wind 
for limited perioda— a point that it is well to under- 
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sUai, because it itidic&tes that in all nsTal history 
one ideal has remained a constant, one ideal has 
acinuted the eTolntion of construction — the desire for 
radius. It is not, probahly, the constant that anyone 
would first name offhand : yet it appears to have 
dominated all others in all time.' 

Now the sailing ship differed from the Teasels 
poopetled by oar or steam in two important partictdars. 
It was in the first place far more self-supporting ; in 
the second it was considerably more ' intermittent.' 
With oar and steam an admiral could plan strategies 
Co lake effect at definite times with nothing save bad 
weather in his way. With sail bad weather was not 
the only drawback, contrary winds were as bad or 
worae. Timed operations were hardly possible : they 
were rarely attempted and still more rarely did they 
Rocoeed. Napoleon's great scheme, for instance, would 
have had far more chance of snccess had he been able 
to time operations. Per contra, had there been no 
contrary winds Nelson's pursuit of Villeneuve to the 
West Indies might have had a different result. 

From this it might be argued that a counterbalance 
existed ; which is no donbt true, but at the same 
time strategical operatious based upon the concerted 
■cttffli of separate forces at a given time did not and 
oonld not have with the sail the meaning they could 
have had viitti the oar and actually have with steam. 
Id fatiness, however, it should be pointed out 

' 8m ch^iMi on ' ElenuJ Princlplei.' 

c 2 
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thftt there is little record of the ancieots having 
attempted timed strategies oq a par with those 
attempted to-day, and it is also of conrse tme that 
the oertaiDty of steam ie relative rather than absolnte. 
Still there remains the fact that with sail a contrary 
wind told the blockoders that there was no fear of the 
enemy stealing oat : while with both oar and steam 
exit was, and is, nearly always possible ; and exit in 
any direction instead of in one only. Furthermore, 
the limitations of sail-power necessitated a technique 
not required by the ancients or by the modems ; and 
the resolt of this was to make the fighting man snb- 
ordinate to the ' seaman.' It was sheer fine seaman- 
ship that enabled the English fieets to maintain their 
weary blockades of the French in the Great War. In 
onr admiration of these qualities we are apt to over- 
look the fact that the purely military labours of the 
blockaders were comparatively easy : owing to the 
wind, they had but a few points of the compass to 
consider, where the ancients and the modems had, 
and have, most of the thirty-two. The purely military 
problem, therefore, of blockades like those of Santiago 
and Port Arthur are more likely to echo incidents 
of ancient history than of the era of sails. A Togo 
in the days of sailing ships would surely have found 
little difficulty in preventing Russian sorties from Port 
Arthur. 

In the following chapters certain incidents of 
ancient history in the days of the oar are examined. 
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and then some of the more recent Gteam wars. In 
both cases the attempt is made to see how far different 
conditions woald, with due regard to the difference of 
ndhu of action, have affected the issue ; and to trace 
with an open mind bow far the generally accepted 
pnociplee of Sea Power were upheld or negatived by 
thaae incidents. 

The term ' generally accepted principles of Sea 
Pfiwer ' is used advisedly and of set purpose. The strictly 
academical definition of Sea Power matters little or 
nothing. In the restricted and actual sense — that ia to 
Mjr a navy — it ia defined by Captain Mahan' as 
* necessary from the existence of a peaceful shipping, 
its extent and its existence governed by that factor. 
Otherwise it exists as a branch of the usual miUtary 
establishment.' 

This, practically, is all the definition of Sea Power 
to be drawn from the writings of Captain Maban. It 
is nnce the publication of his famous book that Sea 
Power has become a sort of occult term, eluding exact 
definition and perhaps meaning different things to 
different people. It required definition, and the best 
and most general is, perhaps, the most common con- 
ception of it : 'A naval force sufficient to defeat any 
naval force of the enemy.' 

This implies all else that need be inclnded. 
There are two general and exiating conceptions, of 
which the first ia a vague understanding of an idea, 
btftvene* of Sta Powtr on SUlory, p. 96. 
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sufficiently old to be fonnd in Gibbon, or for that 
matter even so loog ago as Thucydides, that a power 
controlling the sea in a war in which both land and ' 
sea are concerned will control the land. More briefly 
it may be pot, ' Who roles the sea rules the world.' 

A prime object of this work is to examine this 
theory as applied to history, questioning whether it 
may be accepted as a certain role without limitations. 

The second general conception is that Sea Power is i 
embodied in a navy of tried skill, power, and general 
efficiency by means of which the certainty of victory is 
to be assured ; and so a second purpose of this book is 
to show why doubts are permissible as to whether this 
may be accepted as a principle. 

At the present time, chiefly through gradual growth 
and the oatoral desire of all to make a plausible theory 
sqoare with facts, both the above conceptions are 
accepted by the majority of people as dogmas. It is 
proposed to show in these pages that, althoagh the 
dogmas may in a great number of cases lead no one 
astray, yet that there is in them just sufficient alloy to 
make trust in them ondesirable, and that Sea Power 
has more often been the means to rather than the 
cause of victory. On the other hand, once we attempt 
to find it, one eternal principle will he found a charac- 
teristic of every war that has ever been, and that 
characteristic is the one which is in these pages 
described as ' Fitness to Win.' Neither Sea Power nor 
anything else is a substitute for this. 



PART I 



SEVEN GREAT NAVAL WABS AND THEIR 
PARADOXES 

Tms section deals with certain well-known ware in 
which accepted theories of Sea Power were either 
actually or apparently ignored by the victorti. Each 
wu* concerned the birth or fall of a great sea empire. 
For reoflODS advanced in the Introdaction, only the 
geneni features and main strategies o( these wars are 
looched on, as it is desirable to concentrate upon the 
nuin principles involved. The Napoleonic and other 
gTMt conflicts immediately preceding it, upon which 
tbe ' dogma of Sea Power ' generally rests, are omitted, 
as their chief features and the lessons uRtially adduced 
tbeteirom will already be sufficiently familiar to the 
resder to need no references beyond such as may 
cuually be made in the following text. 



I 

THE PELOPORNESIAN WAR 

Beviewed generally, the Felopotinesian war, which 
involved practically the entire Grecian world and lasted 
twenty years, was as follows : 

Athens, the maritime state, with enterprise, ex*l 
pansive skill and genius, stood the leader of a great 
confederacy stretching from Zante to Phaaelis. The 
zenith of her power was reached about b.c. 456, bat 
when the war broke ont (B.C. 431) she was still 
mistress of the islands, and the almost unquestioned 
owner of the world's Sea Power. Whatever else she 
had lost, Sea Power was unquestionably hers. 

Her principal rival was Sparta, the leading mili< 
tary state, unenterprising, slow, and tenacions. With 
Sparta was Corinth, a maritime state whose commercial 
greatness bad fallen as Athenian 6ea Power rose. 

The east of Greece was a species of Athenian 
lake, on the west coast the Peloponnesian power was 
the greater. 

In the war that followed both sides adhered 
tolerably faithfully to one general idea — to bold the 
side akeody controlled and to seek extension on the 
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nde coQtiolled by the enemy. Hence Athens engaged 
in deleaaiTe war on the east and offensive on the west 
eOBrt ; the Peloponneeiana reversed this. 

Puallels coold be found in the map of the world 
io4iy, <a in the map of Europe of a hundred years 
a^; but it should always be borne in mind that in 
this old Greek war there were two elements not to be 
bund in many other wars. In the first place, there 
n« in each belligerent confederacy an element politi- 
oDy favourable to the other side. In every ' allied ' 
ttate there was a party which, being out of power, 
firoored the ' other side * as its own hope of returning 
to power.' The sentiment is one that after the lapse 
ti over two thousand years is just beginning faintly to 
MBcrt itself again. 

So in the Anglo-Boer War there was in England a 
party whoee sympatbiee were in some measure with 
tke Boers, and, more markedly, in the Bnsso-Japanese 
War, we have seen in Russia sections of the population 
teeing in Japanese victories their own political salva- 
tioD. Though for different reasons, this situation 
exiited acutely in the Feloponnesian war, and the 
itntagiea of both sides were coloured with it. 

The war began in B.c. 431. Up to B.C. 424 it was 
tiiiefly in bvonr of Athens ; then the tide of fortune 
tomed, and, despite Athenian naval victories, ended 
sltiinstely in the destruction of the entire Athenian 

• So moeb «u Ibii the <uiee that whan Ibe olignrohj in in 'slliecl 
ttttt ' IsvoaniAlbeiia. the doniocrftiioal fuiy «;mp*th<Bed with Spkrta. 
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fleet at v^goepotami and the conseqnent sorreDder of 
Athens. A second feature of the wai is that it saw the 
birth of navat tactics. 

At the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, ' Sea 
Power ' seems to have heen as well recognised by the 
Greeks as it is a recognised force to-day. The early 
pag(^ of Thucydidea indicate this very clearly ; ' the 
references to the naval power of Agamemnon, to the 
fleet of Polycrates, to the lack of ' decked vessels ' in 
the Athenian fleet at Salamis, all show that there was 
a very distinct recognition of the ship as a war force. 
The platitudes of to-day were platitudes then ; and ' Sea 
Power ' is in no way a modem idea. Call ' Sea Power ' 
the use of a fleet, and it has always existed. Bnt it has 
existed jast as the bow existed beside the sword, or 
to-day the rifle beside the fleld-piece, the torpedo beside 
the big gun. It was used as a weapon beside other 
weapons, or as the most convenient weapon. 

' Tbuiejdides. 1. 4-5, S, for the tmtj of Min09 ; I. 0, for Agunemnon ; 
I. la, lor mBrilime progress afWr the Trojvi wbt; 1. 14. AtbeDian iib*j> 
til Balunis; I. IS. (or the importanoe attaohod to Sea Power. A« 
•hawing tbe importanoe attitched to naval power bj (be Oreeka, two 
pnsBs^es from Thoojdidea may be noted ; the first deils with tbe 
reason wiiy AgameniDon was able to assemble so stronf; a (oroe tor tbo 
ftttack OD Tioj. AJter allading (o bis bereditar; position as tbe flnl 
reason, the historian cootiDueB. S ii" tsKti 'hy^iityur vBpaXnBtir ul 

4 4>d8f (uvayayilir ■iiAoiU'Ait) (ThucjdidcE. 1. 9). The gialof this is that 
be oweil his position to his hereditary power and to his naval power 
more than to anything else. The second passage points oot that U) 
earlj Qreecfl tbe oDl; important wan were maritima (Tbuojrdidea. I. 
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Of sea tactics, few, if any. ideoB seem to have pre- 
vailed before the Peloponnesian war. Salamis was 
not characterised by anything that could be dignined 
with the name of tactics as we nnderEtand them ; in 
substance it was a land battle fonghl on shipboard. 
Incidentally as ship crashed into ship, there may have 
been bom then ideas as to concerted tactical actioQ with 
ramming as the objective, bnt these ideas bore no fmit 
till the Peloponnesian war. 

' Cotting the line ' existed as a battle object, just as 
indiscriminate raminingexisted ; bat in botb cases only 
because such things were the nearest Einalogj to land 
warfare, 

At the same time tactical ideas were evidently 
being evolved, and in the Athenian navy concerted 
action — the first necessity of tactics — was fully recog- 
nised. In a battle between the Corinthians and 
Corcyreans which preceded the great war, the Athenian 
ships, banging on the outskirts of the 6ght, acted 
together in their evolutions with the distinct object of 
affecting the Corinthian movements, and it goes without 
saying that this efficiency could not have been acquired 
without very considerable practice towards a definite 
end ; and so, when, war having broken out, Phormio 
with hie fleet of twenty ships was in the Gulf of Corinth 
oS Naupaktis, it was but natural that, having the 
power to use his ships as one, he should think out ft 
means of doing so in order to win a victory. 

The Peloponnesian fleet consisted of forty-seven 
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mm 111 of vaiioos sizee. They were emphatically a 
6eet of the old rigime, and they made their first 
■cqiuistance with the new order of things when they 
iaand that, as they coasted along out of the gulf, they 
woe 'watched' by Phormio, who wished to attack in 
Ok open sea.' 

As the Peloponnesiaus coasted, the twenty Athenian 
ships kept in line with them, obserring. A battle was 
Dol expected by the Peloponneaians, who lay to during 
tbe night in hopes of evading the watching fleet. 

l^iis, however, failed in its object, and some action 
teetniug inevitable, they ranged themselves in a circle, 
prows outward, with their small craft inside,' also the 
fira fastest ships, which were intended to issue out, 
ud support the circle at whatever point it might be 
Mocked. These dispositions show very clearly that 
DcAhing was anticipated save a fight on classical lines. 
I Phormio, his ships being in line ahead, rowed 
nond and round the Peloponnesian circle, and by 
keeping very near gave the impression that he pur- 
ported to attack. This narrowed the circle, and pre- 
■ently, as he bad foreseen, this and the morning breeze 
flung his enemy into confusion. Then, seizing the 
livom&ble moment, he attacked and destroyed in 
detail, while the Peloponnesiaus broke and fied. 

■ Fot ncsmlo'i taolica we ThuoydideB, II. c. 81, wbeie it is Btated 
that Fbonnio daolined to uaul the AoamaaluiB became he uxu obliged 
lowleh tt« Pelopmntnait /l«tt ; co. 8^84 lor taoUes leading up to (be 
tada and tlte hmle itsell. 

■ OonpsM thU genec^ ld» with the bkttle ol TnuhimK, 190G. 
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This battle of Naupaktis is a clear instance of a 

victory woo by tactical ability. 

It was the direct result of training. It teaches ds 
that moat tactical ideas are as old as the hills — and 
that (as ever) the best man will win. 

Much interest attaches to the addresses delivered 
after the fight.' On the Peloponnesian aide, the 
situation was rightly grasped : ■ Against their greater 
skill set your own greater valour, and against the 
defeat which so alarms you set the fact that yon were 
unprepared. But now you have a larger fleet ; this 
tarns the balance in your favour ; and yon will flght 
close to a friendly shore under the protection of heavy 
armed troops. Victory is generally on the side of 
those who are more numerous and better equipped. 
Even our mistakes will be an additional advantage, 
because they will be a lesson to us,' 

Except for the ' friendly shore ' piece, this address 
might be used as a free translation of a portion of 
Captain Klado's articles in re the Bussian Baltic Fleet, 
1904-5. 

Pbormio's address gives ua his tactical principles : 
* It I can help it I shall not give battle in the gnlf or 
even sail into it. For I know that where a few vessels 
which are skilfully handled aud are better sailers 
engage with a larger numberwhich are badly managed, 

' Tbuojijidea, II. ST. speech ot LucedieiiiDDiiiii admiraJB. c. 89, 
Bpeeob □( Phormio. The tcunaktioD In the text ia (eicepl loi one or 
two Ucbnioal plirauH) that of Jooatt, ThitcydiddB, vol. i. pp. 164-150. 
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eonfined space is a disadvantage. Unless the capt&in 
of a ship see hia enemy a good way off, he cannot 
■dnnce or ram properly ; not can he retreat at need 
when pressed. The manoeuvres suitable for fast vessels, 
Rich as breaking the hne or circling nnder the enemy's 
stem, cannot be practised in a narrow space, for here 
tbe sea fi^t most of necessity be reduced to a land 
%bt, in which nmnbera tell. In the moment of action 
remember the value of silence and order, things always 
^ important in war, especially at sea.' 

There is any amount of sound principle in either 
•ddtEW, and plenty of regard for the science of killing 
the enemy — which was the business in hand. But is 
there visible here any conception of the theory that the 
udents bothered about grand principles of Btrategical 
malts elsewhere to follow from their operations as a 
dittinct sequel? 

We can, by jndiciDOS selection, build np such a 
^Kieoty even out of the fragments here quoted. We 
R^Ma take Thucydidea' opening remarks about ships and 
withont any imagination say : This indicates that the 
gOkenl sentiment among the edncated Crreeka was 
tliat Sea Power had won the war against Troy, conse- 
qoently it was recognised by those in authority at 
Athens that the ' steady silent pressure ' of Athenian 
Sea Power' would, properly applied, bring Sparta to 
her knees. The long walls to Pineos, the only ez< 
penditure on * bricks and mortar ' sanctioned, show 

' See The Pumc War. 
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that Athene waa felt to rely on Sea Power alone. In 
fighting the battle of Nanpaktis. Pbormio was in- 
fluenced by the same principles, the same ideas, that 
animated Nelson when at the Nile and Trafalgar be 
fought to render possible the battle of Waterloo, etc. 
We can say it all very plansibly, and absolately correctly 
as regards the opening sentences. 

But wbftt have we to omit to say tbe rest of it ? 

For one thing we have to omit that the Athenian 
soldiers were quite unequal to the Spartan ones, that 
they btiilt the long waUs so as to avoid having to Sgbt 
superior soldieiy, because these walls enabled them to 
neglect the tilling of Attica and subsist instead on food 
brought to them over-sea. They needed ships to 
bring that food ; they needed warships to collect tbe 
unwilling contributions of their island allies, and to 
fight any hostile warships likely to interfere with the 
food ships, But what dreams had they of ships used 
with the distinct objective of affecting military issues 
on land? What ideas had Pbormio, ao obviously 
great admiral, beyond killing as many Peloponnesians 
as pOBsible v^ith tbe minimum loss to himself ? 

We may now follow the result of the defensive 
tactics adopted by the Peloponnesians.' Four deep 
these skirted the coast, their twenty fastest ships 
leading. Thus they made a feint upon the town ol 
Nanpaktis and their scheme was so successful that 
they easily drew the Athenians after them. Turning 
' ThucjdiikB, U. 90-93. 
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nddenly, they c&me down upon the Athenians and cat 
(■Sane ships. Eleven others escaped into the open 
M pursued by the twenty in disorder. Ten reached 
Naopaktig, bnt the eleventh lagged behind. Hotly 
dated by one of the Peloponneaians, this ship dodged 
imi a merchant vessel and rammed her pursuer. 
Inspirited by this success, the Athenians turned and 
^elsated tbeir enemy, and eventually recovered most 
ol the nine ships which had been lost, 
k After which nothing in particular happened for 
W aa&e while. 

" To follow this war through its entire length would 
^ u t«dionB as it ia unnecessary. There are, how> 
certain portions of it — the Athenian expedition 
^ Syracuse, the battle of Cyzicus and the battle of 
^ 'SgOBpOtami which deserve some close attention. 
W Syracusau expedition in the seventeenth year 

of the war was briedy as follows: 
m Seeking expansion, the Athenians sent an armada 
|fe Syncnse which blockaded the port and besieged the 
town by land (414 B.c). In the Grand Harbour in- 
decisive actions were fought — the Syracusans making 
gmt use of soldiers afloat. A second Athenian arma- 
ment was sent, but saccombed to the methods adopted 
the Syracnsans. Thus the bare outhnes. 
The Syraco^an expedition was undoubtedly an 
example of the use of Sea Power, insomuch that the 
Athenians, having command of the sea, used that 
command to invade Sicily. But there was no 
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' profotmd determining inflaence of maritime strength 
npoa great issues ' in the matter for them, since they 
lost their fleets fighting in the harbour with SyraonsanH 
who, lacking apUtade for grand sea 5ghts, extemporised 
barge-like warships 511ed with heavy-armed soldiery 
and turned the sea into land for the occasion. They 
had neither eomtoand of the sea nor Sea Power, bnt 
they were completely victorious. 

Should one use this as an argument that Sea 
Power, as generally understood, is useless ? Hardly : 
bnt it is a fair inference that well-trained seamen and 
ships are not alone factors of determining importance, 
onless the conditions are otherwise suitable. At 
Syracuse they were not suitable; but that does not 
affect the deduction, of which this is a most remark- 
able instance, that Sea Power is an illusive thing and 
not a raiiversal weapon. It is only of service in the 
hands of the better man, and without it he will 
probably find some other means to win. 

In a fight in the open sea Athenian skill would 
have annihilated the Syracusau barge Qeet, but the 
Syracusans did not give the opportimity. They 
waited to be attacked by Sea Power under their 
own conditions, conditions which neutralised the 
value of Sea Power, and made it of no account. 
They used their barge ships, it is true ; they used 
them to crash into the hgbt Athenian vessels in 
that constricted haibour of Syracuse, where seaman- 
ship availed nothing : their men were ' soldiers at 
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ud the primary use of their ships to carry ihese 
nidieia to destroy the Bailors of Athens. They hit od 
the ngbt antidote, and being the better men, they 
woo. The end of the ' ailent pressm'e of Sea Power ' 

>UP or SYRACUSE TO ILLUSTRATE PELOPON NES'AM MAR 
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OQ this occasion was the Athenian navy prisoners in 
the stone quarries. 

Can we draw further deductions or press any ah'eady 
nude forther home? Of what avail is it to do bo? 
niere is no call to make points beyond showing that 
loc jnatapcee of Sea Power, inSaencing mihtary and 
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general history, we may find other instances of militajry 
affairs profoundly inQuencing Sea Power. 

The buttle of Cyzious ' 18 of special interest from 
the Ittctical standpoint. It took place in the twenty- 
second year of the war (B.C. 410). The Athenians 
imdcr Alcibiades were inferior in numbers, and by 
no means sure of victory. They resorted, therefore, to 
tactics almost identical with those adopted by Togo 
off Fort Arthur in the Basso-Japanese war. 

The Athenian fleet was divided into three squadrons, 
of which only one showed itself. This squadron under 
Alcibiadus being attacked, presently retreated till the 
Peloponnesians were drawn a long way from their base. 

Then at & given signal Alcibiades turned on his 
straggling pm-suers, while the other two squadrons 
out off the retreat. A complete victory was the result. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that Sparta there- 
upon sought peace, but the Athenians refused to 
accept the offers. 

From the previous Syracusan disaster, however, 
Athena never fully recovered, although fresh ships sub- 
sequently won battles such as Cyzicus over opponents 
unduly flushed with the Syracusan victory. Bat the 
Athenian naval prestige was gone, destroyed by what 
was after all a military operation, even as the Athenian 
fleet was finally so destroyed at the battle of ^gos- 
potomi. Here the Athenian fleet, deceived by a clever 
but fairly obvious strategy, was lulled into a fa 
■ Xenophon, Ueitenica, L 1. CI. Diod. BIc. &U1. 60-51. 
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ncaritf by the still non-naval Pek^ODoesuiis. Tluic 
itupa drawn up on the beach, the Atbtama crews went 
toliod to piocQie food, and while they were thos 
KBttered their enemies rowed across the HejIeq>OQt aod 
csptiired or destroyed on land an armada that they could 
never have saccesaf nlly faced upon the water. 
Lysander, the Peloponnesian admiral, had a laige 
f fleet, bat Sea Power was in no way his. All that a 
raperioc navy conld confer belonged to Athens — ^bettex 
<^ips and better sailors. And it gave her ^gospotami ! 
k Her administration was bad, of coarse, or the fleet 
r ffoald never have been so cangbt napping by a rose ; 
bat this in no way affects the fact — clear here as at 
SfiscQse — that the greatest sea empire of the period 
•m utterly extinguished by those who only partially, 
Od with ill snccees, met Sea Power with 8ea Power, 
. tnt very Baccesefnlly annihilated it in ' other ways.' 
I Of conrse, as ships were concerned in those ' other 
pnys.' it is possible to argue that they embodied Sea 
Power, bat such an argument will be academical rather 
than aoght else. Sea Power as anderstood to-day 
means battleships and accessory craft and the fnll 
ability to handle them. One may argue that the 
Athenian fleet was the equivalent of a crni&er fleet and 
that the SyracQsan vessels were, relatively, battleships. 
The Syracusan battleships destroyed the Athenian 
eroisers as the Merrimac destroyed the frigates of the 
Northerners in the United States Civil War. If one 
admits that, Syracuse must be regarded as a normal affair 
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enough, and it may be legitimate so to look npon it. 
Again, ^gospotami may be regarded as a huge in- 
BtaDce of what was a common war object in those days, 
catching the enemy on the beach. 

Yet still the ' other ways ' remain, still to Athens 
belonged the splendid navy, the well-trained crews, the 
competent seamen and all the things that go to make 
np Sea Power ; to her victorious opponents an inferior 
navy, incompetent seamen, less proficiency in every 
branch. 

Viewed in any light, it is hard, indeed, to find fanlt 
with Athenian strategy. Were any student of Sea 
Power, ignorant of the history of the war, given its 
conditions, the forces, and shown the Athenian move- 
ments, the last thing he would prophesy woald be the 
thing that befel. Except the Syracusan expedition 
hardly anything could be criticised, and even that 
expedition has much to be said for its wisdom. It 
transferred the war from Attica to Sicily, it promised 
the essential expansion and refilled coffers ; it was 
precisely the sort of operation that command of the 
sea is valuable as permitting. Even the landing at 
iEgospotami is excusable : since it was the invariable 
custom and necessity of the time. 

The war is a little-studied war ; ^^gospotami is 
seldom mentioned like Lepanto and Trafalgar ; if 
mentioned at all, the lessons drawn only concern in- 
competent strategy, careless neglect, and other hard 
criticisms such as the actual conditions scarcely merit. 
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Its real eoggeetiveacss is in the limitation of Sea 
Power evideoced by it, but most of all uhoold it be 
remembered and compared with more recent campaigns 
from which dedactions are drawn. 

It is not argned that this war negatives the general 
principles of Sea Power as laid down by Captain Mahan, 
bat it sorts ill with the elaborationa of some of his 
mare ardent disciples. It clearly snggests thut besides 
Sea Power and Land Power there is a greater power 
still — a power which has as yet no name, thongh we 
have seen its action in 1904-1905 ' as clearly as in the 
Peloponnesian war. It is called nameless ; but perhaps 
it may be characterised. And its charac;eriBation is 
this — Fitness to win. 

' See ebapter on the RuBSD-Jnpanefle nir. 
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In many ways the state of affairs at the oathreak 
of the first Panic war recalls the situation at the 
begianiog of the Peloponnesian war. 

Carthage was the mistress of the Western Mediter- 
ranean. Absolute Sea Power was hers. Her ships 
were many, her crews well trained and practised. 
Bom of the sea, she lived by it, 

A Phoenician colony, the Carthaginians preserved 
to a large extent the Phoenician characteristics. The 
Phoenicians were ever a peculiar people. National 
feeling, as possessed by other races of their time, they 
had none : they cared nothing for pohtics, and what- 
ever military power was in the ascendent, to that 
they willingly became tributary so long as they were 
allowed to retain their existence upon the seas. 

Of this sea existence Carthage was a pied A terre ; 
and being the best harbour in Africa, it rapidly rose to 
great importance. 

The pressure of circumstances and the rivalries of 
trade brought about a consohdated empire, and the 
nations round about her were enrolled as subjects, 
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paying tribute and furnishing troops, the officers ot 
which were Carthaginians. 

The system by which in the present age the British 
have soldiers of Indian, Egyptian and other nationali- 
ties, drilled and officered by British, grew at Carthage 
from similar small beginnings till it became practically 
the only dependable system. A Carthaginian citizen 
was regarded as too valuable a man to make a ranker 
of,' and the world was searched for the best material 
that Carthage could pm'chaao. From the Balearic 
Islands canie the best slingers. from Ligiu:ia the beat 
infantry, African tribes made ideal light cavalry and 
the pick of all served in the fleet. When any mihtary 
operations were in progress the commander-in-chief 
was invested with supreme command for no fixed 
term ; and invested with almost dictatorial powers. 
But he was carefully subjected to the civil authority,' 
and always accompanied by a civil commission which 
had the sole power of making treaties and so forth. 



' liie CartbsginianB were etaentinll; trodeiB and incrolinnU, and u 
not pbyaioiLUj Cited to be men ol war. The government maala ooona- 
tent eQortfi to Induoe tlie citizens to embark upon military service, bat 
tailed to do eo. The lesson ia obvious, and one as olcor ta-dn; aa Chen. 
Tbere was a nominal aicay of 400.000 Gortbaginiims. bnt it was not of 
the best material, tor the reasons stated. 

* In tbo seoond war, Hannibal himself was bo hampered dirooUj 
tldlure began to appear. 

As tlie pari! amen tar; oandidnlc tor the Nav; in tbe I90G General 
Election, who went to tbe poll at Portsmouth, avowedly against muob 
o( the present British ByBtem ot civil control at tbe Admiralty, I cannot 
bat emphiuiso tbe vivid proals ol the danger of party control ot a 
national service as erideaced in the tra^ody ot Carthage and the loll of 
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Carthage, her own citizens beiog indisposed to 
military service, had a weak point in her mercenary 
troops, who, devoid of any national interest in her 
cuiipaigns, were reliable only while victory and 
plunder were to be secured upon the Carthaginian side. 
II defeat were toward, there was no race feeling in the 
rank and file to compel the continuation of war: ' but 
history shows that the Carthaginians were not ignorant 
of what might he done to mitigate this peril by means 
of disciphne. 

Home was essentially a military power. Wherever 
the Roman arms penetrated there a miniature Borne 
. set up, bound to Rome by ties of self-interest, and 
idaally all Italy had fallen under her sway. Her 



empire. The sune lesson may be tonnd in the foil of the 
VjUbenuui aea i-mpire. Theorcticallj. and notnnJI; pcrhnpfi in peace 
lime, tor tlie fleet to be an arm of tlie bocl; politic mnj be a Boond 
(^tem ; bot the almost inevitable conflict between civil and nuval 
I ol the fleet in war time may have most disastrous results. It 
b kbnost abBotntely oerlain that \a the neit great naval war in which 
the British fleet is engosed, the civil element will demand (either ol its 
own aooord oi tioni pressure ol public opinion) that the Heat proteota 
trtde first Mid attempts to destroy the enemy attoroordB. Similarly 
the oerlun ii4vul attitndo will be ' Ddstray the enemy and Ibiis pot it 
ool oi hu power to injure trade.' The chief rcsolt ol the coullicb ol the 
Iwo iheoriea will probably be that neither object ia efEcctuaUy scoom- 
pliifaed — a heavy price to pay lor oGSerldng the principle ol Purliomontoty 
aantool ol Ibe oaty. 

■ On Ike whole qaestion, cp. the following oritloism ot Pelham : 
'The chiel dangers for Carthago lay obvionsly in the jealousy exhibited 
•I borne ot her offioers abroad, in the dilSculty of controlling her 
troops, and in the ever-preeent posBtbility of diEoffection 
iMBOBgbor subjects in Libya— dangsre whlab even the genius o[ Honni- 
FU tailed finklly Ic snnnoont.'— Pclhiun, p. 109. 
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troops were all Roman citizens or allies cheerfully 
fighting for her. 

Bome is supposed by many to have had no navy 
whatever when the war began. This is not, however, 
true. She had a few ships : thus in B.o. 282 ten 
Koman ships which had broken a treaty under which 
they might not appear east of the Locinian promon- 
tory, were attacked at Tarentum. She had, therefore, 
some naval power and a large mercantile marine ; 
though Boman ignorance of the sea was such that 
her strength in this direction was a negligible 
quantity. 

Carthage, among her many over-sea interests had 
concern with Sicily, and here she came first into con- 
tact with the Bomans. In B.o. 2G4 the war began, the 
national clash of two powers with conflicting interests : 
Bome was expanding her interests, and in her way 
stood Carthage. The precise nominal causes of the 
war are immaterial ; the real cause was that there was 
no longer room for both. This, it may be remarked, 
has been the real origin of all life-and-death wars : it 
was with Bome and Carthage in B.o. 264 as with 
Japan and Bussia in a.d. 1904. 

AppiuB Claudius, the Boman Consul, representative 
of the nation without Sea Power, crossed the Straits of 
Messana and invaded Sicily, and for some time had 
things entirely his own way inshore. On the coast the 
Carthaginian navy operated after a time. Speaking 
generally, the operations of the Carthaginians were 
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muL'b what they might have been, had Bome prototype 
ol the present-day ' Blue Water School ' been amongst 
than. Secure in their Sea Power they troabled 
comparatively little about the Roman invasion and the 
Mote ot their army in Sicily. In these years the 
iateiior of the island was practically in Roman hands, 
bat the coast towns were all at the mercy of Cartha- 
f^m&a ships — so too the coast towns of Italy, despite 
the fortified ports specially established against naval 
aids. 

Then it was that Rome suddenly turned attention 
lo the sea. Stories of the ignorant Romans buildiog a 
fleet upon the model of a wrecked Carthaginian war- 
diip' aie probably not fiction, for though they had 
uDpte numbers of naval architects in the Greeks' and 
Etmscans on their own shores, they had not, however, 
uy practice in building such efficient warships as were 
the Carthaginian vessels. Few trained seamen were 
kTulable, and * shore establishments ' were institated 
m which rowing was practised.^ 

The first effort was a suidciently dismal failure. 
One hundred quingueremes and thirty triremes were 
CODS tmc ted, and seventeen of these ships — a trial 
tqaadroD under C. Cornelius Scipio — encountered the 
OtfthoginiaDs under Boodes off Messana in superior 
force. 

The Carthaginians to the number of twenty ships 

■ Polybiua, L 20-21. ■ Livjr, 16, 39, 86, 43. 

• Polybitw, I. 21. 
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blockaded the Roman fleet in harbour, and Scipio 
surrcQdered after his crews bad landed and fled.' 

The Romans in their aspirations for Sea Power 
recognised as clearly as the Syraousans in the Pelopon- 
□edan war, the nature of their limitations and the 
existence of ' other ways.' As the Syracnsans invented 
a species ot battleship for their needs in order to over- 
come Athenian akiU, so the Romans evolved a type of 
warship designed to let their soldiers flght at sea. 
They invented the corwi,' a species of drawbridge, each 
thirty-sis feet long by four feet wide, with a hook at 
the far end, secured to a twenty-four-foot mast and 
designed to be let down in battle the moment close 
quarters were reached. Thns, all the accepted naval 
tactics ot the time were made of no accoimt, for over 
these boarding bridges the Romun soldiers rushed to 
victory. 

DuiliuB, the Roman Consul, bo soon as the corvi 
were fitted, went to sea to meet the Carthaginians 
under Hannibal.^ These, full of contempt for their 
nnnautical opponents, advanced to the attack in no 
particular order, with the result that thirty ships 
alone began the battle. These were destroyed and 
Hannibal's attempts to repair his error failed. In 



' PolybiuB, I, 21. ZonarM, VIII. IQ^pvei a itorj o( victory caused 
by CorthBgininn ticacliery, but it is Dl>\.^uBly merely a pro-BomoD ox- 
pluniLtion ot a ' regrettalile incident.' 

' Polybius, 1. 22. The exact metbad oi working ia not very oleU'. 

' Not, ot oonne, the gioat H4uiiiib»I, whose eipioits were in the 
Beoond WK. 
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the ajd be took to flight with the romnant of bis 
fleet' 

He reached Carthage before the news of the battle. 
According to a French historian,* suppressing the io- 
teUigence, he sent an officer who totd the Senate that 
the Romans were at sea with a fleet. ' Their ships,' 
aud be, 'are like merchant ships. It is their &rfit 
attempt; they have no nautical experience. On the 
bows of their shipB they have certain machines, the 
ose of which we cannot ascertain. Would it be rash 
to attack them and preserve oar sovereignly of the 
aeas, or shall I allow them to ravage our coasts?' 

Orders to attack were given : then he ajiuoanced 
the defeat, adding, ' Hannibal thought as you. Whnt 
yoa have ordered he has attempted; and, if Fortune 
hmfi not smiled upon his enterprise, does that make 
hmi a criminal ? ' 

Thus diplomatically, if the story be tme, he avoided 
tbe consequences of defeat : but hia diplomacy was 
more than a clever excuse. Negh'gent as he had 
shown himself, his assumption of certain victory when 
he enooontered Guilius was at any rate natural, His 
eootempt for his opponents, however unwise, was 
exactly the contempt that would be felt in any efficient 

■ PoljbiuB. I. 23. 

■ ilUMre (b Maritit. k. da Sein, profeBGenr de I'foale datilIs tn 
tMcall (voL i- p- 348). Hie nutboiltj is not giveu. The stoi? is not in 
t<ai ytiii« . Uvf. or ZoDarae, dot is it meotioiied b; Mommsen, Ihns. 
AnoU, tiiehubr. or Liddull. It is probably, tberefore, n tctj IbIq Etory, 
lot toiumil worthy ol nlmuCG beie bewuue the line of ugomeDt is eo 
M7 utanL 
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navy matched against a notoriously imtrained sea 
force. Yet always in history most danger has come 
from the despised untrained force — a lesson England 
learned in her war with the Americans in 181'2. 

After this victory of DuiJius the newly acquired Sea 
Power of Borne was used to press the Sicilian campaign 
and for operations against Corsica and Sardinia. 

Hannihal with what was left of his fleet went from 
Carthage to Sardinia which was being attacked, and 
here in a certain harbour the Bomans found and 
blockaded him. His crews fled to the shore and 
abandoned their ships. He himseU escaped only to 
fall into the hands of some of bis own men, who 
signalised their view of his second failure by crucifying 
him forthwith.' 

The loss of the fleet of Hannibal did not exhaust 
Carthaginian naval resources, for in the following year 
(B.C. 256} they had a fleet off Tyndaris " under Hamilcar 
which, passing in bad order, was sighted by the Boman 
AtiliuB who lay at anchor in the harbour. He rushed 
to the attack with ten triremes leaving the rest of his 
fleet to follow. These ten were surrounded and nine 
of them destroyed; when the rest of the Bomans 
arrived and captured or destroyed eighteen Cartha- 
ginians. 

To the ancient historian this action was on example 
of Boman temerity and over 'Confidence that culminated 

' Folybius. I. 21, and Liv;. Ep. 17. 
' FoljbiuB, I. SE. 
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ID Tictoty only by lack : but it is to be argued that 
AtUioB had & clear tactical design, and did what in all 
a^GB Emce otheri! have done or advocated. Flinging 
his (ast craft upon the enemy he held them with 
these till hit; main body arrived and secured the 
TKtory. 

The following year was marked by great naval 
efforts ; each Bide patting over 300 ships into com- 
nunion.' The Bomans onder Begalas collected at 
MesBsna, designing an invasion of Africa, and leaving 
IfriiHiiiin went sonth, donbling Cape Pachynam (Cape 
Pugaro) and thence coasted westward. 

The Carthaginians, meanwhile, nnder Hamilcar 
k&d Hanno, bad crossed to Lilybteom and then gone 
emt seeking the Boman Beet, which they encountered 
off Honnt Ecnomns — the Bomans being inshore in the 
lozmation of an inverted wedge A supported by lines 
■stem of it. The Carthaginians to seaward faced the 
A with a bng line indented on the left to envelop 
the wedge.' Upon the Boman attack the Cartha- 
ginian centre imitated those tactics by which in the 
post Alcibiades had secored a victory. Feigning re- 
timt. until the puraoing enemy were in disorder, at a 
mffnaX Uiey turned suddenly upon their pursners. 

This plan very nearly succeeded, but in the end the 
Carthaginians failed and were defeated with the loss of 

■ Bonw. iSO ships, Cartliago 350. Ct. Polfbius. I. 26 tor details, 
IwwiiH avenged 420 men per ship, crl wliom 300 were rowora, and 130 
l^riiaf men. 

• DMbU* of Ibe IniUe. Potjbini, 1. SS-SS. 

B 
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thirty ships snnk and sixty-four captured. The Bomans 
loBt twenty-four ships sunk. 

Begulus after refitting proceeded to Africa and 
a landing having heen effected and Clypsaa taken he 
was left with forty ships, the remaining vessels being 
recalled by the Senate. The surviving Carthaginian 
vessels made no attempt to intercept him, and every- 
thing seemed open to Boman victory. The • Blue 
Water School ' at Carthage had controUed matters to 
the extent of an entire absence of ' bricks and mortar.* 
Defence lay entirely with the fleet ; and ao what was 
left of the fleet was coDceutrated at Carthage itself fot 
' harbour defence." 

Regains advanced to within ten miles of Carthage, 
and it was a matter of the purest luck that his army 
was defeated by Xanthippus, a Spartan mercenary 
who, when all seemed lost, conceived the idea of using 
elephants on land in a sense much for the same reason 
that the Bomans bad osed the corvi at sea. Begnlus 
was captured, his army scattered, and the Carthaginian 
fleet held the sea off Cape Mercurius in order to cut off 
the retreat of the few survivors. 

Matters were at this stage when a huge Boman 
fleet of 350 ships made its appearance.^ It destroyed 
the Carthaginian fleet, and the renewal of the invasion 
was discussed, but the laud upon which they might 



' Poljbias, I. 36. Aocording lo Zonnraa Die fort; ships ol Begului 
effeoled a diverelon which oauacd the victor;, bul Ibia U probably 
QedoD. 
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biTC lived had already been ravaged by Begolus in faia 
•draace on Carthage, and the dread that over-sea 
npplieg would be intercepted by Carthaginian ships led 
to the le-embarkatioD of the entire Eoman force. 

Iliey sailed, therefore, toward Sicily, and all bnt 
o^ty of the 464 ships, which inclnding transports the 
ieet Domfaered, were lost in a storm.' 

A new fieet of 200 ships took the Carthaginian post 
it Panonnos in Sicily : bat on its way back to Italy, 
heaog attacked by the Carthaginians, lost all its trans- 
ports. In the next year (254 B.C.) this fleet again 
operated against Africa, but ignorance of navigation 
got the ships aground and necessitated throwing over- 
board the spoils of the raid, and snbsegnently all bnt 
sixty ships were wrecked and lost.* 

Upon this the anti-Sea Power party in the Senate 
f^oned the npper hand : maritime expeditions were 
deoded against, and the fleet reduced to sixty vessels 
tar ooael defence. 

Carthage got together a new fleet ; bnt the army 
Thich it carried to Sicily being defeated, peace over- 
tozcs were made. Tbos enconra^ed Borne once more 
made a tnd for the mastery of the sea. and equipping 
S40sbipa besieged LilybsBum' (Marsala) and Drepannm 
^"rapani) — the only two Carthaginian strongholds 
left. Here Carthaginian seamanship displayed itself. 
An"<*'fT Hsuinibal took a fleet to the .Agates Islands 

' 9tm IhfiT ud iDbBequant openttoni, PoljbiuB, I. 39-94. 

as 
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and waiting a favoarable wind sailed ioto IiIlybEenm 
and revictualled it right in the faces of the Homans. 
After remaining a few days be slipped out at night and 
went to Drepanum. 

The Romans after a futile attempt to block the 
harbour of Lilybaoum, sailed under Claudius for 
Drepanum. "Warned of Claudius' move, the Cartha- 
ginian Adherbal stationed his fieet among the rocks at 
the entrance, fell suddenly upon Claudius and totally 
defeated him. 

The Roman blockade of LilybBenm was, however, 
maintained, and a Seet of 120 warships accompanied 
by 800 transports was despatched to aid in the siege 
and blockade. This fieet, as usual, collected at Messana, 
called at Sjiacuse and thence coasted towards Lily- 
bffium, where it met a Carthaginian squadron off Cape 
Pachynum, which being in inferior force contented it- 
self with observing the Roman armada, 

A gale was coming up. The experienced Cartha- 
ginians ran for shelter ; the Romans, suspecting no- 
thing, encountered the full force of the storm and lost 
many ships, while aiter the gale the Carthaginians 
easily captured the dispersed renmants. 

Thus Carthage secured once more the control of 
the sea. Rome crushed under the donble disaster 
abandoned fleets, and relied upon a species of gjierre de 
course in which small Carthaginian detachments and 
storeahips were occasionally overpowered. Carthage, 
however, had the command of the sea. Rome chiefly 
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confined herself to purely military operations, Carthage 
to D&val ones conducted by the famouH Hamilcar 
Buca — father of the Btill more famous Hamiiba]. 
Hjunilcar steadily raided the Italian coast, and, of 
ootme, easily kept supphed the two strongholds which 
the Romans vainly besieged in Sicily. 

In B.C. 251, the Eomans reaUfiing that only by 
defeating the Carthaginian ships could Drepanum and 
Lilybffium be taken, equipped a fourth fleet by means 
of private enterprise ; the State undertaking to recoup 
%be cost only if success were met with. This fleet of 
200 quingueremes was put undar the command of 
Lntatins and it sailed for Sicily after the Carthaginians 
hod been allowed to command the sea for five years. 
In the interval these had realised their need of an army, 
witlumt which, they were equally helpless to raise the 
neges. Hamilcar was ashore, conducting military 
c^entioDS in Sicily, and the fleet — the pressing need 
for it being now passed — had sunk to the status of a 
ncondary arm. Off Sicily, no ships were stationed, 
and LiQtatius reached the neighbonrhood of LilybGBum 
irithoot encountering any opposition. Here he ea- 
tabtiahed himself and spent his time in constant evolu- 
tioiuL 

Tbe Carthaginians hearing of this blockade of 
Xiilybroum collected 250 ships which they sent under 
Haono to Sicily. The ships were laden with stores, 
the crews apparently more or less raw, and the old 
technical skill conspicuously absent. The Bomans on 
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the other band exhibited soperior tactical quaUtiee, 
and tbeir victory was of the easiest description. 
Haono'a fleet was annibilated. 

CommtmicatioDs with Sicily cut, her merceDaries 
almoet in a state of revolt, Carthage surrendered 
Lilybsanm and Drepauum and made peace. 

Few wars are more interesting and instractive than 
this — the first Pnuic "War. The bone of contention 
was an island : but that island was invaded with con- 
siderable success by a military power which had practi- 
cally no fleet at all. 

It may be said that the Carthaginians should have 
been able to stop the invasion by Sea Power ; and gross 
laxity would Beem the only explanation of their failore 
to do so. But on examination it will be found that 
Carthage dii not desire war, and the invasion was of 
the nature of a pohtical surprise — in some ways not 
very dissimilar to that invasion of Korea which began 
the RosBo-Japanese War in February 1904, A nation 
resolved on war oan always undertake a military 
operation to open that war against a nation less eager 
to fight. A Continental ideal for the defeat of England 
is the declaration of war by the landing on British 
shores of the hostile army. Whether practicable or not 
in these days of telegraphs and steam, the idea is not 
at all a novel one, and something of the sort is to be 
found in the Roman invasion of Sicily, Japan's in- 
vasion of Korea in 1904 is not on a par with projected 
invasions of England, since Japan had the conviction 
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her fleet was the better one, and her torpedo 
attack on the fieet at Fort Arthur was planned and 
a^ected to prodace considerably more results than it 
actually achieved. Borne apparently had no idea of 
asiiig each ships as she had for an; purpose save as 
tzmnsports. 

Iiet OS DOW, as on a previous occasion, suppose 
■ozDe one conversant with all the theories of Sea 
Power and deductions therefrom, but entirely ignorant 
o£ the actual results of this Koman invasion of Sicily. 
Iiet h im be given the conditions and requested to fore- 
cast the results. In how far would his forecast agree 
with what actuftlly happened ? Would he prove that 
commanications being cut (as they were] the Koman 
army would accomplish nothing ? Would he foresee 
the • silent steady pressure of Sea Power ' driving the 
Bomsns inland till, recognising the inevitable, they 
Borrendezed at discretion? Would he foresee, the 
■ctaal EGSOlt, the over-running of Sicily by the Itoman 
soldiers ; Carthaginian Sea Power doing no more than 
rendering insecure Eoman tenure of coast captures, 
and permitting raids on the Italian coast — wearying 
Borne it is true, but achieving nothing towards defeating 
her? Or would he predict Carthage, having complete 
oomm&Dd of the sea, pouring troops into Sicily till the 
Bomans, however superior in individual courage, were 
umihilated by force of numbers ? 

Carthage, as already stated, was for purposes of 
defence and offence managed essentially on ' Blue 
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Water School ' principleB. She had but a, compftratively 
small army of moderate efficiency available for military 
operatioQS : and even of this she made no great ase. 
She waa content to leave thinga to her navy and trust 
to the ' Bilent pressure of Sea Power.' That silent pres- 
sure might have stood her in fairly good stead perhaps, 
had Rome not tamed her attention to ' other ways.' 

The Syracusau ships and the Roman ships with 
corvi show, aa later, Greek fire, cannon, steam, shells 
and aiTQOUr, were to show, how nnstable a thing is Sea 
Power even at its best. On land, once in a way, as 
with the phalanx, with elephants, possibly (bat not 
certainly) with caimon, new inventions — ' other ways ' 
— have neutralised skill, conrage, and practice : but the 
sea is full of incidents whereby high efficiency has 
been made a mere cipher through the raw man having 
some new invention, some new idea, placed in his 
hands. Given the necessary fitness, Fate seems ever 
to have sapplied the necessary weapon. Yet Sea 
Power as a definite factor is assessed as though snch 
incidents had never been, and ' Fitness to win ' is never 
included as one of its factors. 

Confident in the corvi, the Romans, — without sea 
practice be it noted, for they even learned to row in 
' shore establishments,' — sallied out and easily defeated 
the foremost seamen of the age. Is not a true ap- 
preciation of this worth a dozen realisations that ' it 
was the ships of Nelson at Trafalgar which won the 
battle of Waterloo ' ? 
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Id the events that followed, the trained eeaman 
once in a way asserted himself. When Lilybfeam 
and DrepEmmn were closely beleaguered, the fikilled 
BeAmeo of the Carthaginians sncceeded in ronning 
tbzoagfa the blockading fleet and overcoming the 
obstsclee placed by the Romans to prevent their 
ingress. At Drepanmn, too, the skill of Adherbal and 
his sailors made short work of Claudius's ' soldiers at 
sea,' though even here the folly of Claudius in entering 
ft boetile barboQi without any precautions is sufficient 
to acGonnt for his defeat. Storms, too, wreaked upon 
the Romans disaster such as never befell the more 
experienced Carthaginians. In the end, however, by 
virtae of the eorvi, or by virtue of being the fitter to 
win, the Romans gained the victory. 

The war was won by Power of some sort — no war 
WS6 BO surely won by Power as this. But, if we 
examine that Power, what was it? What was behind 
the eorvi, the particular weapon that overthrew the 
Carthaginian fleets ? Nothing assm'edly that Cartha- 
^niaa seamen coold not have copied structurally. 
They apparently made no attempt to do so. This 
tnay have been due to the conservatism so inherent 
with nautical men ' who as a class are averse to going 
either forward or backwards, and also partly due to 
the fact that behind the corvi were the Roman 
'soldiers at sea.' We lack the necessary details to 

' Compare Uia iinnnimi ty with vhioh the great majotitjr of retired 
Ui^nl* iMtj nj new invintion introduced into NitTiea. 



dww wiiidi ci Uieae two was the principal reason, bat 
we do know that the Soman w&s the better m ap, com- 
pued with the Carthaginian fighting man, when it came 
to a hand-to-hand Btmggle.' How much better the 
Romao was we oannot say. On land, however, the 
Carthaginian Earcee fought well enough to suggest that 
the disparity was not insaperable. at any rate, hardly 
enough to account for the crashing nature of the Dav&l 
defeats inflicted. AH that the Bomans with the com 
did was to torn the sea into land for the purposes of 
the battle, even as the Syiacosans did when they 
defeated the Athenians, and this was simply a reversion 
to past methods. The ship originally was nothing but 
a machine whereby soldiers could fight soldiers on the 
water as well as on land. | 
We are compelled, therefore, to imagine that over" 
and above the question of fitness between the com- 
batants, there was also the fact that the Carthaginian 
sailors, either from pore conservatism to the best 
existing methods when they were trained, or from the 
numbing effect of being suddenly faced mth novel 
conditions, found their very proficiency in naval war 
a la mode, fatal to war by unorthodox methods. How- 
ever, the point of interest is that the Bomans, like the 
Syracusons, despairing of equalling their enemies in a 
special technical field, reverted to old conditions in 
which no technical skiU was necessary. 

' HomilcBr Barca'a snbseqncnt adeoliou ol the tribes mhabitins 
Spkin and OmU (or tlie aoldiers of the second Punic War posdblj 
1 itissatisfficliori nitb ika personnel premoal; avuluble. 
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Sew, can we condemn the ' Blue Water School ' of 
Cnlhige? Omittiiig the eorvi, it is difficult to do so. 
Ovthige oonld aailj he attMked sea, ami ba sea 
effiekoey ma sapadac to tiiat of any othn nation. 
TetiheEuled. The csose of that foihire was surely 
bcrltek of ' Fitness to win.' Had that been hezB, she 
would Burely have found the meanB of retaining her 
(Bpie. Ab it was, ttungh 1^ a ocmbinatioo of tadt 
ud skin, she BDcceeded cnee in reoorering her Sea 
Bffer, yet her unfitness to win led her into a neglect 
of efficiency, so great that in the final fig^t she was 
pcnd inferior to tiio fj^Tnantt in pmely nantical 
^f^. Here at least is a kason &om faistoiy to stand 
tlinn^boat aD time. 



m 

THE SECOND PDNIO WAB 

In the seventeen yeara that followed the peace," 
Carthage had first to cope with revolted merceoarii 
whose rebellious instiDcts had led largely to 
being made. Those at home were eventually crushed, 
but others in Sardinia transferred their allegiance 
to Borne, and the expostulations of Carthage led to 
nothing but a threat of renewed war and the exaction 
of a still farther indemnity. Hamilcar Barca, now 
the bead of affairs, was instrumental in this demand 
being complied with, and Sardinia was ceded ; ' but 
the exaction was never forgiven by him. From that 
day onward he steadily prepared for a renewal of the 
war, and he made his son Hannibal, then but nine 
years old, swear an oath of eternal hatred against 
Eomana.* 

Hamilcar was a man of genius. Seeing that 
was inevitable he cast about for the best means to 
conduct that war with success, when it should come 
about. 
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As one who had seen the BQccessfol me of Sea 
Power in the late war, he might have been expected 
lo concentrate all efforts apon a powerfal navy. This, 
imwevar, he did not do. Either from lack of con- 
Mence in Carthaginian naval prowess, or from a recog- 
"itioD of the uncertainties of sea warfare, or because 
lie recognised that it was impossible to eqnal Home in 
* ahipbnilding contest he directed comparatively few 
Carthaginian resources to naval use. Instead he made 
^ p!an in which Sea Power had very Uttle part. In 
^pain he saw a compensation for the loss of Sicily and 
^Bidinia, and free action for himself in a rich and 
yet unexploited country, with Celtic and Iberic 
inhabitants eminently suitable for soldiers. Invested 
>nth dictatorial power, he began to build up a new 
empire in Spain and upon his death the work was 
carried on by his son-in-law Hasdmbal, and then by 
the great Hannibal himself, now twenty-eight years 
old. Always the aim was the conquest of Rome and 
-when all was ready Hannibal threw down the gage 
and began that famous campaign which wUl Uve in 
liistory through aU time. 

He commecced operations by allowing Carthaginian 
interests to clash with Boman ones, as they had clashed 
on the eve of the first war. This time, however, 
Carthage was alive to the need of action and Bannibai 
moved forward so swiftly that Roman troops sent by 
tea to dispQte his passage of the Rhone, arrived too 
iMe. These forces went to Spain and carried on 
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operations behind his back. There is every indication 
that he had allowed for, and perhaps courted this. 
His objective was Eome; the mote BOldiera Eom^ 
dispatched to Spain or Sicily, the fewer would si 
have to defend the heart of her empire. 

With heavy, and perhaps unanticipated, lossj 
Hannibal crossed the Alps. It has been aormiaed that 
he expected to find friends there instead of the enemies 
that he actually encoantered : since hia whole plan 
rested npon appearing as the saviour of Italy and 
adjacent lands from Borne. Certainly in Italy he ex- , 
pected to find recruits, and his failure to do bo ccQ'^^ 
Biderably hampered him. Still, with his well-trained 
army he easily inflicted crushing disasters upon the 
Eomans, 

Lack of troops and siege engines prevented hii^W 
from attempting to take Home : instead he passed to 
the south and communicated with Carthage by ^^St^ 
asking for reinforcements. These he failed to secure. 
Their non-arrival is attributed by Captain Mahan to 
the influence of Roman Sea Power, but the evidence 
of this is entirely negative. On the other hand it is 
a known fact that a peirty in Carthage regarded him 
with jealousy and suspicion, and opposed his being 
reinforced. 

Before the battle of CanuEe also he had not had^ 
reinforcements for certain definite reasons : ^| 

1. He waa iu no pressing need, the Spanish army 
was strong in itself and he hardly asked for more 
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tioops. The fleet of Carthage was employed to keep 
Airica £ree trom invasion and so leave bim a free 

2. A party at Carthage were opposed to making 
Haanibal too strong, for political reasons. 

3. Uncertainty as to his whereabouts and the risk 
reinforcements landed in Italy being cut off before 

coald join him. 
Sefore the battle of Cannce, the only effect of 
^^oman Sea Power is to be found in the last difficulty, 
^*id that can more easily be attributed to military 
*^ii9es than to naval ones. 

After Cannffi, Hannibal needed men, for since Italy 
to join him it became necessary for him to 
^jmihilate Rome with bis own army. To this one 
^«rty in the Carthaginian Senate demurred. 

ETentnally, however, 12,000 men, a quite insufficient 
^enforcement, were collected by his youngest brother 
^Cago, and these were under orders to proceed by sea 
^ Italy, when events in Spain necessitated the diver- 
mon of the force thither. Success was achieved and 
the brothers. Hasdrubal 6rst and Mago subsequently, 
proceeded to Italy by way of the Alps, neither meeting 
with mnch loss on the march. At the Metaums 
Hasdrubal was out- manoeuvred and entirely defeated 
Hamiibal was then left isolated pending the arrival of 
Uago. 

The Boman victory on the Metanrus is attributed 
by Captain Mahan to the fact that Scipio sent some 
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troope from Spftin by sea to reinforce the army oppos- 
ing H&sdmbft] : bat the more reasonable TerBion, 
Binely, is that the large force detached from the army 
coofrooting Hannibal was responsible for the crashing 
natorc of the Carthaginian defeat. Borne also had the 
good [ortose to intercept the messengers between the 
Carthaginian brothers, and so was able to make the 
necessary arrangements. It is surely improbable that 
Bctpio's 12,000 men sent by sea from Spain would of 
themselves have contribnted mach to the victory of 
the Metamiis. Indeed nothing seems clearer than 
the impotence of Bomon Sea Power in afiFecting the 
issues. The real causes appear to be : — || 

1. The success of the Scipios in Spain, thus ' con- 
taining ' Hasdmbal. 

'2. The delay in the completion of the Macedonian 
alliance and Philip's snbseguent inactivity. 

8. The action of the peace party at Carthage in 
restricting reinforcements. 

4. The activity of Eoman troopa in Sicily, which 
kept Hiero of SyracUBe occupied. 

Lack of reinforcements and the demoralisation of 
his army at Capna reduced Hannibal to severe straits 
and he ceased to be a danger. Then, and not till then 
was Home able to consider the invasion of Africa. As 
soldiers and sailors were to some degree convertible, 
the tact that this obvious ' counter-irritant ' was not 
earlier employed negatives the theory that Eome had 
much available Sea Power in this war. Any important 
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n force could have been tamed inu> ui anny to 
tuoB Africa. Yet Africa save for a ray eady aid 
^left tmtonched till the battte of the MeUnnu broke 
% Cftfthaginian power ia Italy. Then Sct^o oaited 
"1 Etruscan ships, and attacked Cdca and Trmis. 
Here fai& fleet was defeated by the Carthagbuao wbigt, 
^Viagh his invaeicm was not afEected tfaoei^, since 
(■e nibseqaently defeated the Carthaginian hnneanny. 
^Oiia led to the recall of Hunnibal and his vatenaa 
*ho letnined by eea. 

Id the following year Hannibal in cotmnand of a 
'Cijxed force of his veterans and raw levies waa drfeated 
the battle of Zama, and by his advice Carthage 
Ktxjjceqnently seemed the best peace tenns she coold. 
Let OS now exuuine the action of Sea Power on this 

The entire series of oava) operatioDS was as 
^^^liows:— 

At the outbreak of war Borne had a fleet of 160 
^'^sinqnezemes. Of these sixty, under Sempronins, were 
^^nt to raid Africa : and sixty onder Scipio to Spain. 

e Carthaginians ' meanwhile sent twenty ships to raid 
*-iie Italian coast, bat these were dispersed by a tempest 
^ff Measana. Some of them were captured by Hiero 
^ SynctLBe who was then at Messwia, and be, sus- 
pecting that Lilybsom was the Carthaginian objectiTe, 



■ CMtfa)«ehad.kMai:diii8loLiT7(XXI. 49}twsBtr8bip*lorvi]IUl7. 

tighl al Btowbali. tfatee off ll«HHia ; Hiao hkd twelre 
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war. To know why, would be invaluable to us. bat 
no reason is voachEafed. It is to be presomed that 
they aubsequently co-operated in the return of 
Hannibal's army to Carthage — a task accomplished 
without any interference from Roman ships — but 
their failure to take the offensive ia inexplicable, 
unless it be that the Carthaginians, having in mind 
the invasion of Begulaa in the first Punic War, antici- 
pated that, with Hamiibal in command, a land victory 
would be easy, and kept their ships in hand against 
the arrival of Roman reinforcements, and for cutting 
o£F all retreat when the anticipated rout of Scipio 
should occur. 

Roman Sea Power landed troops in Spain, intended 
to cut off Hannibal. This it failed to do, but ondei 
the two ScipioG it carried on war in Spain behind 
Hannibal's back and delayed his overland reinforce- 
ments. This action had another result also. Mago, 
Hannibal's brother, who was saihng with 12,000 troops 
to Italy to reinforce bis brother directly from Carthage, 
was ordered to land in Spain instead. In a word the 
Carthaginians were able to use the sea when they 
chose. Hannibal, too, was in constant communication 
with his home government and had his demands for 
reinforcements been complied with, no Sea Power that 
she possessed could have saved Rome. Carthage 
having elected to make the issue a land one, Rome 
did the like, and neither nation reUed much upon 
Sea Power. Indeed, when Scipio invaded Afiioa, 
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■Stniican ships were chiefly employed ; and the only 
'Omnce of a naval action in the (inoJ stages was the 
''elttt of the Boman fleet by the Carthaginian vessels. 
Sttch Scft Power as existed at the time of the invasion 
Csxthaginian. Hanm'hal when recalled had no 
*^ifficnlty whatever in retTiming to Africa with bia 
**Tiiy by sea, being molested neither when he embarked 
*^CirwheD he landed in Africa, and there is no evidence 
■^Ikaterer that Kome won by use of Sea Power. By 
*^4ie absence of it Carthage was nnable to repel the 
^^omao invasion by blockade of the Italian coast. — but 
blockades of that nature were imposBiblc in those days, 
^he also made no attempt to defeat the force of Scipio 
"^hile on the sea, bat here the difBcnlties of inter- 
cepting the force and the lack of certain knowledge 
to his destination may have been the reason why. 
-Ancient fleets were quite unfitted to cruise ' observing,' 
-Also it may well be that Carthage, adhering to the 
fenilitary policy laid down by Hamilcar Sarca, decided 
%o await the issue on land, mach ea the Bnssians so 
decided in the Crimean War of 1854. There is no 
donbi that in that war the Bussian squadron should 
have been able easily to annihilate the allied fleet, 
CTowded 08 it was vrith troops and hampered with 
transports and store-ships. Bussia preferred the land, 
and Sebastopol fell. As when fifty years later Japan 
invaded Korea, bo ako in the Crimean War certain 
cardinal doctrines of Sea Power were to all appearance 
bat the ignorers won. 
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Buch evidence eib there is points to the fact that 
Scipio, so far from being an example of the use of Sea 
Power 13 an example of complete ignorance of it — also 
withoat soffering for it. It ia true that luck was with 
bim : it was a series of misfortanes rather than Bcipio's 
genius which compelled Carthage to recall Hannibal 
and his veterans — for the incidents that led to the 
defeat of Sypbax and the contest with the whole force 
of Nnmidia coiild hardly have been anticipated. 
Otherwise, and had Hannibal been properly reinforced 
before the invaHion of Africa, the pressare of the Car- 
thaginians outside Borne would probably have rendered 
Scipio's invasion abortive. Zama made it completely 
snccessfal, but no ships of Scipio or of anybody else 
contributed to the victory of Zama. 

We may note, then, two salient facta in these Pnnic 
Wars. 

In the first, Home, having Sea Power, invaded 
Africa and met disaster. 

In the second she had probably not got the Sea 
Power. Sbe invaded and succeeded completely. 

In the first war the defeat of the Cartbagfinian 
fleet and the consequent isolation of Lilybffinm and 
Drepannm, may be cited as an instance of Sea Power 
and its effects : but even here it is well to remember 
that the Carthaginian ships were cumbered vritb stores 
and apparently not expecting attack. That, however, 
is somewhat of a aide issue : liome had the ships to 
win with and she won. 
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In the second war Sea Power, despite Captain 
Mihan's classical instance, eurely had no part ; and 
iDch sea advantage as there was lay with the side that 
was defeated by over-sea operations. Unpalatable as 
H the fact may be to the due recognition of pretty 
^ theories, ahonld it not be frankly recognised ? It may 
not be well to dedace therefrom that Sea Power theories 
ue ' merely theories ' ; yet it is surely fair to deduce 
bom these wars that neither numbers of ships nor 
ability to handle them can alone confer victory. The 
teal secret of success must be sought in other and 
more intangible things — things that can only be 
Vaguely classed under the general heading of ' Fitness 
to win.' This fitness is neither ships nor skill at 
huidhng them, neither great leaders nor willing 
obedience, but the sum of the sentiment of each 
individual combatant. 
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The battle of Actium was one of the decisive battles 
of the world. Since it was a nayal fight, it is always 
thought of as an instance of the nse of Sea Power^| 
The water was between the rival claimants for the 
empire of the world ; and they met in conflict upon 
the water. But that the fight was a sea one depended 
primarily on the fact that both Antony and Octavianus 
had elected to move by water against the other — ^just 
as in the second Pnnic War both eidea chose to decide 
the issues on land. 

The fleet of Antony was by far the larger, not only" 
in numbers but also in its individual units. Its 
efficiency was poor : the fidelity of many crews doubt*^ 
ful and Antony its leader more interested in Cleopatra 
than in war. The fleet of Octavianus on the other 
hand, though its nnits were smaller vessels, was under 
a competent leader, Agrippa, the men were all well 
disciplined and each man svnre of his companion. 

In Antony's fleet dissatisfaction was so great tha 
a retreat to Egypt was contemplated, and only becanse 
of a gale was it not put into execution. Cleopatra 
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visbed lo go, odA in the heat of the action she Sed 
•ith sixty ships. The love-sick Antony followed her in 
slight galley leaving his large vessels to fight as best 
t)ie; could. Even so the issue was long in doubt, the 
Kuller ships of Agrippa made little impression on 
llieir monstrons antagonists and not till fire-ships were 
employed was moch effect secured. Towards nightfall, 
liowever, the entire fleet was captured or destroyed. 

Of this fight the leasons are obvious enough in 
Some ways. There are some details not so obvious : 
'or instance the exact influence that Cleopatra's flight 
upon the issue. The accepted story is that she 
fled ftbont noon ; and that her defection, followed by 
'Antony's, led to the subsequent defeat, which else had 
^ol been. Every defeat in history has some plausible 
%*fiuon to account for it, and Cleopatra's flight was the 
knOBt satisfactory explanation to the vanquished. 

There is, however, nothing nnreasonable in the 
ftuppofiition that her flight may equally well have been 
Xbe result instead of the cause ; and that by noon the 
larger fleet was in such confusion that the final issne 
ms no longer in doubt to the technical eye. Thus 
regarded, Actium stands out as a battle in which ^er< 
tomul shows markedly superior to mere mat4riel. 
Yet, in so far as Sea Power could be reckoned as a 
U&gible thing it belonged to Antony with his large 
Beet of almost unassailable warships. His were the 
Ing battleBhipa of the period ; the ships of Octavianua 
were but the equivalent of cruisers at the best. Can 
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one b&se on this a theory that craiserB well handled 
are safficieDt to meet battleshipB? Scarcely; since 
the difference in personnel waa so marked. Yet at the 
battle of Yaln in the Chino-Japanese War the condi- 
tions were in many ways not dissimilar, cmisers fonght 
comparatively successfnlly with a fleet containing two 
(relatively) monster battleships. On the battleship 
side there was no leader — for Ting was oat of action 
through the concussion of the first gnn fired. At least 
one Chinese ship fled ; whatever the moral efTect of 
such an incident may be worth, it was present. Of 
course, Yalu was a trilling affair compared to Actinm, 
the issnes being narrower; still the comparison is 
profitable, the teachings of history being worth little 
except when applied to some modern conditions to 
enable ns to seek for eternal principles — if they are to 
be found.' And what do we find? That the fittest 
to win were victors despite the inferior Tnatiriel with 
which they were handicapped. All other details and 
conditions are mere embroidery. 

After Actium it is natural that we should consider 
Lepanto. Here after an interval of hundreds of years 
the issue was fought on very much the same spot, and 
the territories involved were much the same. The 
Christians, like Antony, trusted in monster ships, six 
mastodons being in the fore front of the fight. The 
Turks had the smaller and handier vessels and the 
Turks were hopelessly defeated. 

■ See Obspter on ' Eternal Prinoiplos.' 
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What Again does hiBtory teach save the victory of 
the 6ttegt to win ? Antony's mastodons and the Vene- 
tian mastodons at Leponto were relatively the same 
fcluDg, — they embodied the Bame reliance npon the 
.^■Mtically invulnerable. 

If we examine Actinm, we find Antony's big ships 
^^nving as invalnerable as ever the Venetian galleons 
^^.t Lepanto. They ceased to be invulnerable only when 
^■ie ships of Octavianns began to ram so as to disable 
steering gear and then bronght fire to their aid — that 
^-t lo say jnst so soon as the superior fitness to win of 
"'^he crews enabled them to devise a means of over- 
'^xnning the barriers between them and success. 
1^ Specnlatively, we may apply this reasoning to the 
BuBso-Japanese War and the destruction of the Baltic 
Fleet. Suppose the rival sides to have changed ships, 
and Togo and his men to have been caught on board 
the Bussian abips in the formation in which Roges- 
tvensky was caught. Can anyone donbt that the Rus- 
sian squadron manned by Japanese would not easily 
have extricated itself, and easily annihilated the enemy 
in detail ? Yet, since things were the other way about 
the tactics of Togo will go down to history as the ex- 
cellent thing to be studied and imitated, and the tactics 
of Bogestvensky as the hall-mark of the maximum of 
badness. 

Again : suppose Nelson and his men to have changed 
Bhips with the Allies at Trafalgar. Is there any reason- 
able donbt that British ships would have been aught 
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but aonihilated. and then history would have been full 
of the feeble tactical intelligence displayed by Villeneave 
in giving victory to his enemy by his crass folly in 
attacking an imnienBe line of gons by impinging on 
them single ships barely able to reply on account of 
their feeble bow-fire ! 

Such the main consideration that any comparative 
study of the battles of Actium and Lepanto must sug- 
gest ; and yet, just because each has been regarded 
separately and ou its own merits it is the one suggestion 
that has never been put forward. Either battle gives 
the lie to the other in all deduction as to materiel, bat 
both combine to indicate the supreme importance of 
Fitness to Win, and show how trifling are all other 
things beside it. 
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The incident of the SpcuuBh Armada falls Eomewhat 
into line with the Athenian expedition to Syia^oee, 
with the invasions of Africa in the Punic Wars con- 
ducted by Begolofi and Scipio, the invasion of the 
Crimea in 1854, and — though to a limited extent — vrith 
the effort of the Baltic Fleet in the KusBO-Japanese 
War. 

Conditions and details naturally vary — thus the 
Baltic Fleet carried no mihtary force ; but in each 
cftse there was the same underlying principle ; the 
aggressors advanced trusting in a naval superiority. 
Some of the instances mentioned have been used to 
illustrate the doctrine that iuvasion is impossible in 
face of an unbeaten Seet, but success or failure would 
seem to have rested more upon the actual power of the 
aggressors as opposed to their presumed power. The 
Spanish Armada, had it possessed the superiority that 
its sender believed it to possess, need not necessarily 
have failed because English ships held the narrow 
seas. Its cardinal error lay rather in Philip's iu&bility 
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to realise the tuagmtude of his task, and his neglect ta 
provide the power oecessary to accomplish it. 

The invasion of England was at the time of the 
Armada a classical idea in Spain. First mooted by the 
Duke of AJva in 1569, it was revived by the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz in 1583 after the battle of Tercera. Some 
ships which ran away in this action were believed to 
have been English, and the impression was general 
that the English, whether on land or sea, were easily 
to be defeated by a firm front. 

When the Armada idea first completely materiali 
in 1586 Santa Cmz had formed very complete p 
which allowed of the employment of 556 ships and a 
total of 94,222 men.' Whether this force would have 
succeeded need not here be discnssed, because Philip 
did not put the plan into operation. The plan actually 
adopted, though extensive, was on a considerably 
smaller scale. In brief, Santa Cruz was to take into 
the Channel a fleet sufficient to destroy the English 
fleet, and under cover of this Parma was to transport 
the Spanish army in the Netherlands to England itii 
flat-bottomed boats. Substantially the scheme weis 
not very different from that of Napoleon at a later exa, 
nor did it differ so very materially from the successful 
invasion of William the Conqueror in 1066. In each 
case naval superiority in English waters was under' 
stood to be a necessity to success. 

The invasion was delayed by the operations 

' La A.Ttnada ItwmcUiit, Data. 
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Drake, who destroyed many SpaniBh ebips while they 
were yet unequipped, and early in 1588 Santa Croz 
died. Medina Sidonia was appointed in his stead, 
despite hie protestations ot lack of the necessary ex- 
perience. 

He sailed at the end of May with 130 ships and a 
total of 30,493 men, a force far inferior to the original 
Santa Cruz estimate, though, so far as soldiers were 
concerned, troops from the Netherlands were destined 
to bring it up to something like the Santa Cruz Bgore. 
The lessened number ot troops to be transported from 
Spain reduced the ntunber of ships, for the original 
estimate emhodies 150 'great ships of war'' besides 
many lesser warships, whereas the whole total of 
Medina Sidooia's force was only about 130 ships of all 
sorts, and of these several came to grief on the way. 
Professor Laughton estimates the outside numbers 
that reached the Channel as under 120 ships and 
24,000 men. Of these not more than sixty-two were 
fighting ships, several of which were but very lightly 
armed. The Annunciada, for instance, carried but 
three IS-pounders and three 9-pounder9 in the way of 
medium-sized guns, and several others were pro- 
portionately feeble.' The same authority places the 
English fleet at forty-nine vessels, a few of them quite 
as large as the Spaniards in tonnage, though of less 
freeboard. The English ships carried many more 
heavy guns than the Spaniards as a rule, 

' DoTo. * Lau);hl«i]. 
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ter gunners, dnd (an important point) ports that 
Qitted of far better trauiing of the guns. The 
jlish were also altogether better seamen, and their 
S infinitely more bandy, so that, degpite the 
lerical inferiority of the English, the Spaniards 
ei had that certain naval superiority which was a 
linal feature both of Santa Cruz's first plan and 
be modified plan finally adopted, The Spaniards, 
aed, had nothing in their favom: except bulk and the 
ptBstige of Spain. There ia no reason to believe that 
**iis prestige had the slightest effect npon the 18,000 men 
who manned the English fleet, whatever opinions 
have obtained on shore. Drake and his fellows 
*ere well used to conflicts with the Spaniards. 

The Spanish fleet, though it carried a very inade- 
^ciste supply of ammunition and stores, was not 
^together bo ill prepared as its fate might suggest, 
^^edina Sidonia's instructione specially referred to 
English superiority in guns and gunnery and 
Erected him to engage at close quarters.' In this 
^a.y the high poops and forecastles could be used to 
^eJiver a deadly small-arm fire upon the English decks, 
**id upon this the Spaniards seem to have relied, aa in 
*lie first action on Sunday, June 21, all their efforts 
^ere directed to a vain attempt to close. 

* Dnro. . . . It U of intereat lo aate here that Itogefltvcnak? appears 
^ tun Tcoeived 'special inBtrnotions ' with a view to neatralising 
'span's lalient known sapcriorities, ' Keep everjtlilcg together ' seems 
^ bate been (he one gn»i maxim (peihapa the onl; one) o( the Bftltio 
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Bat if the Spaniards failed in this, their balk saved 
them from any very serioos loss, and whea the Armada 
reached Calais on the 27th it had only lost three large 
ships. 

At Caiaia commanication was opened with Pfirma, 
who, however, was unable to co-operate, since his flat- 
bottomed craft were all blockaded at Dunkirk and 
Newport by the Dutch. This fact rendered the in- 
vasion of England impossible ; as the Spaniards coold 
in DO way raise the blockade in face of the English 
fleet without first beating that fleet. 

The next night firesbips were sent into the Spanish 
fleet and on the following morning, June 29 the 
battle of Grravelines was fought. It lasted from nine 
till six at night, at which time the Armada mauled 
and shattered bore away to the northwards, pursued 
by the victorious English. Its exact loss of ships in 
the battle was not, however, very great — only some 
seven ships being actually destroyed. The remainder, 
unable to return by the Straits of Dover essayed a 
course home by the north of Scotland, where the 
majority of them perished by wreck and storm. 

Stripped of its romance, the failure of the Armada 
is no conclusive proof that its conception was a great 
strategical error. Had it been on the lines first con- 
ceived by Santa Cruz, carrying all the necessary 
soldiers instead of having to go to the Ketherlands for 
them, it is difficult to prove from the results of the 
early fights in the Channel, that it could not have 
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'**-Kaipied the Isle of Wight or effected a laDding at a 
^<::>iei] other spots apon the sooth coast of England. 
*oin what we know of Santa Cruz there is no reason 



' beheve that he would have attempted to nse it so 
*^-J-foand ae it actually was ; and had it been less tll- 
'^^rsand. had it not ron out of amraanition, bad it been 
^K^^operly handled, the English plight would have been 
^*^floabtedly serious. Its own utter failure is proof 
^^a»t it failed ; but it is less dear that it proves invasion 
(ace of a fleet to have been impossible in the six- 
*-«nth centnx; when invaders lived upon the country 
**iTaded in ways impossible to-day. Scipio Africanus 
*"*T»ded Africa and reduced Carthage to sue for peace 
lace of a defending fleet which once at least attacked 
with acme success. Coming to more recent 
^^rmts the Allies invaded the Crimea in face of a fleet 
^bich, had it only acted as the English acted against 
%ie Armada, might or might not have reproduced the 
^Slizabethao tragedy. It made no attempt to do so 
— Basei&Q imagination being overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the oversea expedition of the Allies, or 
else, as has been suggested elsewhere in this book, 
because the Bussians elected to 6ght the issue on land. 
Id any case, an oversea operation bearing a remarkable 
likeness to the SpaniBb Armada in its general concep- 
tion — that iB to say, attack by a very powerful navEtl 
force without any previous attempt to secore the 
command of the sea, was undertaken and succeeded. 
The conception involved in the move of the Baltic 



Fleet to the Fai Kasl in the war of 1904-5 vroe very 
like that of the Spanish Armada ae it actnally occurred. 
The Russian fleet waa nomerically very powerful. 
Unlike the Spanish Anuads it bad do transports with 
it, bat its many store-sbips formed something of an 
eqaivatent. 

It had more conceptions as to the orthodox theory 
of Sea Power than bad the Spaniards : that is to say its 
de&nite object ' was to defeat the Japanese fleet, cat off 
the invading army in Manchuria and so reduce it to 
defeat or Burrender from lack of supplies, and then at 
some future date convey an invading army of Eussians 
to Japan. In this last, its objective was very similar 
to Medina Sidonia's — an army was to be picked up 
near the scene of conflict, and a defending fleet existed 
— Hionditions which have obtained in countless wars, 
in fact in every war in which both sides have had ships 
and either has attempted oversea operations. 

The end of the Baltic Fleet waa destruction, more 
complete and absolute than that of the Spanish Armada, 
but in both cases the most obvioas cause of destraction 
was that the force employed was insufficient for the 
particular task before it. Had Rogestvensky been a 
Scipio Africanus, had the Japanese fleet been no mora 

' PreBonmbly ita object— Admiral Nebogatoff (Fighting Shipi. 1906) 
proves alearl; that had eyaaioa been desired there v$ts Dothiog to 
prevent the La P^ronae piu^ge being selected ; whenoe it 19 to be 
inferred that ttogeitvenak; selected the Tsushima passage with a view 
to fighting there. Nebogatoll proves quite olenrly that the idea that 
ooal BOarait; compelled Tiathima is pnrel; fBDoilal. 
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enterpnsuig than the Bnssian ships in the Crimean 
Wsi saccesB was quite possible — in the light of these 
parallels ootbiog was wanting save fitness to win. 

With snfficient fitness to win, that is to say with 
OEVB individually superior to the Japanese, Boges- 
iTeoaky would have won with the ships at his disposal, 
uid Medina Sidonia, had he and his men been all that 
tbe; were not, would also have won in all probability. 
Tbe causes of defeat sorely lay elsewhere than in the 
iliips or strategies : or how shall we explain the success 
of Scipio Afiicanus's armada against greater odds? 
lo all the history of such failures ts written the way 
ibit might have led to snccess, or rather the things 
without which saccess is impossible. It is a platitude 
to say that the Spanish Armada, would have succeeded 
had it been the fitter to win, but history conveys very 
little lesson beyond thai its failure was due to lack of 
this fitnefiS. Whatever its relative inferiority in heavy 
gons cost the Spanish Armada, its inability to use 
effectively such gnns as it had, and to secnre sufficient 
■nunanition for them — both personnel matters — cost it 
a great deal more. Whatever Spanish ehips lost from 
being onable to close with the Kuglish, technical 
inability to manoeuvre to do so — a personnel thing again 
— coet still more. In the Great War with France 
slower English ships time and time again brought 
swifter and handier Frenchmen to battle; and Drake's 
man in the Spanish ships fighting Sidonia 'e in the 
jepgliah ones would in all probablUty have succeeded 
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in compelling close qaartera by virtue of fitness to win. 
Indeed, the probabilities are that they woald have 
destroyed the English fleet far more eSectaally than 
they destroyed the Spanish. If this be admitted (and 
to avoid admitting it is difficult) how can we braoe the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada to anything having to 
do with ships or strategies or any of that ignoring of 
these ' principles of war ' of which it is always made 
an object lesson ? 
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'^Eeh the war began the two active fleets were, on 
^per, not miequatly matched, while in the matter of 
"^Serves the advantage lay entirely with EuBsia. The 
''^^panese fleet consisted of four first-class and two 
'^Cond-class battleships, six armonred cruisers, one old 
'^^ttleship, and a number of small protected cruisers 
^^^toinently suited for minor oporatious. There was also 
^ very considerable torpedo division. At sea, en route 
Japan, were two armoured cruisers, (Nisshin and 
^^asnga,) which had been purchased just before war was 
declared. A few small craft were in hand in Japanese 
^^ockyards, but nothing was building there likely to 
^ifect the war. The entire existing fleet was in com- 
tniesion, well trained and ready for war, and the whole 
'\ras under the command of Admiral Togo, who, as 
csptun of the Maniwa, had earned laurels in the war 
with China ten years before.' 

The Russian Pacific fleet consisted of two first- 
class and five second-class battleships, two armonred 



' See obapler on InlerDatioDal Law. 
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cniisers, two belted cmiserB — of which one, the Bank, 
was obsolete, — a few protected cniisers individoally 
more powerfal thaa the corresponding Japanese 
Tessels, bat namerically fewer, and a torpedo force 
considerably inferior numerically to the Japanese one. 
There were also at least one submarine and some gon- 
hoats. This force was divided, in that foac cruisers were 
at Vladivostok and one with a gauboat at Chemulpo — 
a condition oecessitated, so far as the Vladivostok 
division was concerned, by the smallness of Port Arthaz 
harbour. The fleet was under the general command of 
Admiral Alexieff, with Admiral Stark as commander-in- 
chief at Port Arthur, At sea, on the way out. was a 
reinforcement under Admiral Virenius, consisting of 
one second-class battleship, one protected cruiser, 
some details and some destroyers. Owing to trouble 
with the destroyers this squadron never got beyond 
the Red Sea. At home, building or completing, were 
five &rst-class battleships and some destroyers. There 
were also two old battleships, several obsolete belted 
cruisers, and three modern fast protected cruisera^j 
Bussia, then, bad a force that on paper was one fleet 
on the scene slightly inferior to the Japanese and 
another fleet slightly inferior at home. In the matter 
of bases Japan was most adequately provided fotjVI 
while Bussia had at Port Arthur and Vladivostok only 
two second-class dockyards, though directly war was 
declared she sent to the former the pick of h 
mechanics. 
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Japan's first move was, in appearance at any rate, 
s defiuice of the Mah&n principles of Sea Power, 
tiecanse in the face of an almost e^ual hostile fleet she 
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an army in transports and sent this force 
escort to Chemnlpo. Here a Eussiaa 
cmiser was encountered, and blown up by her captain 
ktler a short action that was not particularly creditable 
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to either side. Had Captain Roadineff, of the Variag"3 
been a man ol genius there is little doubt but that, ii«= 
view of the lack of caution displayed by the Japaneaef 
Admiral Uryu in his attack, he might have accom- - 
plished something. As it was, be seems never to have 
attempted anything serious. 

Before this event occurred Admiral Togo had acted 
elsewhere. On the night of February 8-9th, he sent 
his destroyers to attack the Kossian fleet lying outside 
Port Arthur, a dangerous place to lie in, but necessi- 
tated by the fact that the Port Atthur entrance was 
so small and the fleet so inefficient that it had to collect 
outside because it could not emerge on a single tide. 
War had been ofiicially declared about six o'clock on 
the evening of the 8th, but this information was (so 
it is said) suppressed by Admiral Alexieff, and many 
Bussian officers were on shore. Only one Bussias 
ship, the cruiser Bayan, appears to have been in any ^ 
way prepared for war. ^ 

Owing to mishaps incidental to torpedo attacks, 
only one division of Japanese destroyers delivered an^ 
attack. Two first-class battleships and one cruiser 
were hit, and the surprise was so complete that the 
Bussians never even fired till the Japanese boats were 
gone. It now seems established that the surprise was 
effected through the Japanese destroyers being taken 
for Bussian boats — Bussiau signals being imitated, 
perfectly legitimate war ruse concerning which the 
Bussians subsequently protested very unreasonably. 




On Use following moraiog Togo's main fleet appeared, 
lai & desultory battle, chieSy remarkable for the bad 
ifcaodng on both sides, followed. The Bussians were 
n^oited by their land batteriea, and it appears that 
neh slight advantage as there was rested with them. 
The Iwate was very badly hit, and bo were one or two 
Inttleahips, chiefly from the fire of the forts. The 
Buaian cruiser Novik got within torpedo range of 
Togo's flagship, the Mikasa, and missed her only by 
extraordinary bad lack for Kaasia or good lack for 
itftn. Most of the damage by ship fire was inflicted 
hf the Bayan, and practically Captains Wiren and Von 
Eiten of the Bayan and Novik foaght the battle. As, 
counting the shore defences, Bassia had the advantage 
on her side, her fleet, had it been properly handled, 
ought to have done far more than it did. 
^ After this engagement nothing of any great im- 
^portance happened for some while. The Japanese 
expended many old merchant ships and many valuable 
lives in fatile attempts to block the Eassian fleet inEide 
Port Arthur. These operations were conducted with 
(aoatical bravery, bat were, it is now known, complete 
failaree in every case. As an instance of the bravery 
exhibited, it may be mentioned that it was quite a 
ocmunoD thing during these incidents for half-a-dozen 
J^aneae, unable to escape to seaward, to try to carry 
nine Bnanan ship or fort by boarding * or rushing. 

B ■ nnt itfanna so altempled to capture ths ■ Batviun ' on ons 
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VmQviiile, Ajdminl Stark tud been replaced 

who, in eariy life, ho/^^ 
far t(»pedo exploits tn tb^^ 
with Ihik^. His first tuk w»s the HercoJeai::' 
OM a( ittoi^tiiig to ocguise his fleet : his ptan bein^^ 
to tOl aJl ships irara refiured and then fights 

a big aetioii.* The Rossimn destroyers at this time 
ayaUemptB to Bud Togo's deet. bat Togo 
I bur too good an admiral thus to be caaght. All 
the attenqite were faihirsa, aod but for the cover 
aflbrded by tbe Bay&n, most or all of the Bussi&n 
tofpedo craft would hare been cat oft by Togo's light 
cnaft actiog insfaoce. In one of these affairs, tbe 
Japanese battle fleet suddenly appeared, attemptii^ 
to cat off foar croisers, bat, carioosly enoagh, sastained 
more losses than it inflicted.* In April the Bay&n 
was alt bat cat oGF again, and Hakaroff, comiog out 
the rescue with the battle fleet, was very nearly inter-™ 
cepted by Togo. Betreating, his flagship Petro- 
pavlosk ran on to a mine, sad the admiral, with almost 
all his crew, perished. Another battleship was 
damaged. 

Within a month Russia recouped herself from this 
reverse. In one day, the Japanese lost the battleships 

■ > A VoiM from the BusiUii Katj.' Fighting Shipt. 1906. " 

' The d&maga was.ol eooree, trifling on either side : but (he ioeident 
anggegta that last craisen iLre more able to ma the gatuitlet ot battle- 
Bhip fire than baa eomotimes been soppoaed. The use of buttlcsbipi 
[or attempt to cat ofS enemieB is iateroBtine. 
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Hainse uid Tashinu,' and tbe cruiser Yodtino wma 
«lao sank. The incident is fcnurfcable for Om dill 
*oi pAtnotiBin with which the Japesese ooneeafed 
tUDoh of the disaeter, and for the cnaa in^Mhtj of the 
&UUI18 to follow up theix kdnntage. Victoi; wis 
tben within thor reach, or, at least, nearer than at any 
time before or since. At one Uow the Japanese had 
loBt cue-third of their battle fleet, wboeae tbe Bosstan 
definite loss stood at one-serenth of tbe battle fleet 
Only. Kothing, however, was attempled ontO the 
^ ^pinmn bad been given time to adapt tbemselves to 
t^tte changed conditions. Not till Jidydid the Bos&iaDs 
^>^ake a feeble sortie. They met, and repelled withoat 
to themselves a Tigoioos torpedo attack; then 
*^*amed ingloriouedy to harboar. Meanwhile, tbe 
^lups at Vl&diTostok had attempted a guerrt de coune. 
'^^Bhing-boats and other small fry were equally accept- 
^M)Ie to them as more important ships, and they occom- 
^ilished nothing of moment beyond compelling Togo 
"^o detach four armoured cruisers to deal with them 
^wliich howeTer was a distinct result). They were 
'Wentoally defeated oGf Tsushima on August 11. At 
7ort Arthur, the Bayan r&o on a mine and was 
totally disabled. Tbe rest of the fleet under Admiral 
Wttgeft went oat on August 10 with orders to go to 



• On liii) or about Ihia time the UikuK hit ■ mliM which did 
bM rzptodt. sad soother mine actcaU; ezplodid agkinat Ifae Aaahl 
^MwBl. hovarer, infliotioj; »kj injaiy wortb mention. 
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Vladivostok — where, it may be EQggeBted, they shotJ^^ 
have been all along. The fleet had not gone far when 
Togo appeared anJ the battle of Bound Island took 
place. The ships engaged were : — 

Itt oUis battleahlpa S 9 

3nd 1 « 

Sri 1 

Aimoured STuiaen 4 

Both sides had some light craft and torpedo vessels 
with them. The proportions in line of battle in fighting 
value were, reducii]g all ships to the value of first-class 
battleships, approximately as 6-6 Japanese to 5-2 
Bussian, but as many of the Bussian ships were but 
partially repaired the Japanese superiority was really 
greater in matiriel, and it was, of course, infinitely 
greater in personnel. Japanese shooting was good, 
the Bussian gunnery has been described as ' excellent 
but unlncky,' Witgeft manoeuvred his ships well 
enough, and the first part of the battle was ^uite in- 
decisive. About a quarter to six Togo, who had 
drawn out of range, closed in again. Witgeft was 
killed, and his flagship, injured but not totally dis- 
abled, crept away to Kiao Chau. Togo's flaghip, the 
Mikasa, equally injured, kept the line. The death of 
the admiral threw the Bussians into confusion, and 
Prince Ukhtomsky, the second in command, ordered a 
retreat. The ships, except a few that interned them- 
selves in neutral ports, crept back to their base seriously 
injured, but with the relatively small loss of 81 killed 
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and 420 woonded. The Japanese lost 77 killed and 
148 wounded. Togo, attacked by the Russian deetroyers, 
and compelled not to hazard his battlesbips, did not 
porsne, and during the night both fleets appear to have 
steamed hard away from each other.' 

Witgeft dead, Wiren, the former captain of the 
Bayan, nas made admiral of what was left of the 
BuflBiaD fleet. He was the only man among the 
RaBsian captains who bad ever done anything ; indeed, 
all the foreign attaches inside Port Arthur speak of 
him &£ constituting the entire eOective Russian force. 
The rest, excepting Captain Von Essen, were more or 
less incompetent, and many of them suffered badly 
from 'nerves.' The Japanese land bombardment made 
it, however, impossible for Wiren to repair his ships, 
and both men and guns were taken for shore service by 
General Stoessel. He lay inactive,' therefore, after 
telegraphing to the Tsar a request for the Baltic Fleet 
to be sent at once. In December Stoessel surrendered 
Port Arthnr, and for nine days was a popular hero. 
It was then discovered that the fortress was well 
supplied still and might have continued to resist for 

' In this retreSil tbe Mikasa is Esid to bave (trapped utern and to 
tuTs been token Fo: the TBscsareTitch bj a J&ponese destiojei whiob 
fired a lor|tedo &t ber. The story has never been oflloiaity admitted, 
bot is more probabl; trno iban false. 

' There Beam lo have been some Bussiaus anilooR to go out, and 
k nujorit; holding iha view tha,t to remaic icaide m addition to being 
EAler nontd better aaaiat the delencs of the base. At no time do anf of 
them appear to have realised that a base when nut Mrving as a base to 
R mililaij fleet ha* no valae. 
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montiiB, and the capitnlaticHi must ever remuD as a 
disgnwK to the Russian anus. 

After the captnre of Fort Arthur, nothing w&s done 
by the Japanese except to await the arrival of the 
Baltic Fleet under Rogestvensky. The fleet merely lay 
in Tsoahima Straits. It drilled indostrionsly for battle, 
bat it certainly did not contribute to carrying on the 
war. The Baltic Fleet was badly officered, thoogfa 
Bogestreosky himself was a capable man, and accord- 
ing to his lights tried to drill it into efficiency.' No 
one, however, seems to have realised what war meant, 
the genius of Togo and the capability of bis men were 
not at all understood. The result was a foregone oon- 
clnsion — at the psychological moment it was found that 
the Russians could not shoot in bad weather, and some 
ships seem to have been in a state akin to mutiny. 
Mostly, however, the Russians fought bravely enough, 
as they lay in a muddled circle with the JapaneBe 
around them. The affair was almost a battue, as ship 
after ship came up and crumbled away under the well- 
directed Japanese fire and then succumbed to equally 
well-directed torpedo attack. Four ships surrendered. 
The Japanese sustained no damage worthy of the name. 
And so the naval war ended. 

It is the fashion to attribute Japan's success to 
Togo's genius and Japanese nautical skill, but these 
reasons are hardly the real ones. Togo's genius, 

' Bb did mush tnbe-cuincin practice, bat big gnna were never onoa 
Brad »ll Ibe wb; out.—' With the Baltic Fleet.' F^'itin^ Sh^, 1906. 
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h of a high order, was nothing out of the way, 
was Jap&nese efficiency anything specially remark- 
The ical cause of victory lay rather in the 
did patriotism of aU ranks, the readiness of every 
Jspuiese to die for his country. Every single man in 
the Japanese fleet contributed his full share to the 
BBBolt. Of not a single Bussian — save perhaps Gap- 
tain Wiren — can that be said. Many Bussians fought 
bnvely enough, and the story of the OaBhakoEf 
•nd Borodino at Tsushima which, by all accoants, 
went down firing to the end, is a story of which any 
□atioD might be proud ; but such cases were rare. For 
the lack of patriotism the Bussian Government is to 
be blamed ; bat equally, too, the Bussian people. A 
DfttioD which places its political salvation before its 
aoooess in war. no matter how jueti&ed, is bound to go 
imdex in conflict with a nation like Japan. Japan had 
political malcontents, but with war each one became 
■ilefit. The political silnation, the fruit of comipli 
govcztiment, made itself felt in the Bussian fleet. A 
Japanese killed in the war died for the salvation of his 
ooonlry, died for something ; hut the Bussians who 
died, died lor nothing. There is no doubt that this 
told in battle. Consequently the Bussians, apart from 
tbeir natural deficiencies, were handicapped in this 
matier also. For the ignominious defeat, the Bussian 
Navy has perhaps been unduly blamed. Free from 
blame it certainly was not ; but the contemptible attitude 
of the BosaiaoB as a nation was to blame as much or 
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more. To everyone in Japan the war was a thiog of 
Ii(e or death : the object ol all Japanese, victory. The 
Bossian nation contained an enonnons number of 
peopla who more or less openly avowed a deeire for 
defeat becanse thereby the political sitoation at home 
might be improved. The conditions which made men 
capable of holding such TOWs, allowing the war to 
have been totally unjust, the conditions which per- 
mitted the expression of such views whatever they may 
have indicated ethically, emphatically indicated ' un- 
fitness to win.' Never perhaps in history has there 
been so marked an instance of a nation earning and 
deserving defeat. 

We may now proceed to examine in somewhat 
fuller detail certain of those incidents of the war which 
will be valuable tor all time. Of these the invasion of 
Korea in face of an unbeaten and nearly equal fleet 
especially demands attention. The situation, as has 
elsewhere been remarked, was in some ways not very 
dissimilar to the invasion of Sicily by the Bomans in 
face of the existence of the Carthaginian fleet.' An 
extremely important point is that EuEsia, despite 
political bluff, was obviously not anxious to go to war. 
Carthage was in exactly that condition in her first 
conflict with Rome. Owing to this Bome was able to 
invade Sicily with impunity ; and so it is perhaps 
wrong to accept her success as bearing on the question 
whether invasion in face of a hostile fleet is possible. 
' Sua Chapler IL 
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Japan's ignoring of the ' cardinal principle ' must also 
be pot in the same category. The official Kussian 
oorreBpoDcleDce, pablished just about the time that 
peace was screed on, indicates this very clearly. For 
by the correspondence before the war it is plain that 
Japan was entitled by Bossian agreement to land troops 
in Korea, and Chemulpo, where a landing was actually 
efiEected, was particularly specified. Consequently an 
invaBion of Korea was not a warlike act in itself. 
Uore, it is clear that those Bussians who expected war 
were anxious rather than otherwise to see the Japanese 
land, hoping this to prove to their ultimate advantage. 
The Bussian orders were not to interfere with the 
Japanese unless they attempted operations against 
northern Korea : otherwise the Japanese were to be 
allowed to commit the first act. 

Exactly what Russia really intended will probably 
never be known with certainty. Presumably, (as the 
Japanese undoubtedly believed,) the Bussiau plan was 
to temporise and evade until such time as the Bussian 
should be sufficiently superior to crush Japan by 
However, this is a point of minor impor- 
the essential fact is that Japan's preliminary 
invasion was not a defiance of Sea Power principles in 
It became so, only with the threats to the 
IVaiiag and the torpedo attack at Port Arthur — 
which Japan felt herself strong enough to con- 
^tinae invading. 

Her invading army never seems to have been in 

B 2 
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any serioas danger. The VladiToetok croieers now 
and again hod a slight and very temporary effect an 
commonications : but generally speaking it was foood 
that the ' fleet in being ' of Baesia was a negligible 
quantity. But the lessons to be drawn from this are 
rendered doubtful by the fact that Bussia in the 
Crimean war pursued identical tactics in the matter of 
not using her fleet to attack an oversea invasion. We 
know then, that this was a matter of definite policy. 
How far a similar policy was in force in the war under 
review we cannot yet ascertain. Till it is known, we 
cannot assign a cipher to the ' fleet in being ' remedy 
against invasion, on the grounds that the Bussian fleet 
to all intents and purposes was innocuous to the invading 
army of Japan. 

Perhaps one of the moat prominent features of the 
war, certainly the most novel was the large use made 
of floating mines. These were used promiscuously 
by both sides : indeed most of the so-called Bussian 
floating niines destroyed in the Golf of Pechili were 
Japanese. ^ 

Strictly speaking the laying of mines outside t-h^l 
three-mile limit is illegal ; but in these days the three- 
mile limit is obsolete and illogical. If mines have any 
object at all, that object is the prevention of bombard- 
ments. Bombarding range is, however, at least any- 
thing up to five miles or so, hence the absurdity of 
expecting any belligerent to observe strictly a rule 
which would render his mines half useless. Fro 
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ihjs, it is an easy step for him to go far out to sea : 
iodeed to be effective blockade mines mast be laid 
where they are least expected. Id this war they were 
frequently so laid. 

The most was not, however, made of them. For 
instance after the first torpedo attack the captain of 
the Yenesi wiahed to go and lay mines off all 
Japanese harbonrs, but permission was refused him; 
and though the Japanese laid mines off Vladivostok 
they did not lay them in effective places. 

Though a good many ships were sank by mines, it 
in no case clear that the fatal mines were hostile 

DCS. 

As regards the Japanese Iobscb, some of course are 
not proved to be by mines at all. The Takasago, fcr 
imtance, which ' struck a mine one dark night off Port 
Arthur ' may very possibly have been torpedoed. If 
not, the mine is just as likely to have been Japanese 
as Russian. The loss of the Hei-Yen may also have 
been by torpedo : at any rate, the ship was within 
easy radius of Russian torpedo craft. More, then, 
may have been attributed to mines than was due to 
them ; and of the authentic cases the nationality of 
the mine is often doabtful. 

I Ob the whole it may be said that this was the 
first war in which the mine appeared as an impor- 
tant factor, although ships had been destroyed by it 
in the post, especially in the U. S. Civil War in 
and rivers. Keither side con he said to have 
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ntilised the ' new arm ' to the best advantage, and 
the uationftlity of those mines which were effective 
being in donbt— it cannot be shown that either side 
gained to any great extent by their nse. It is goite 
possible that if the Japanese had used no mines at all 
they wonld have been a ship or two better o£F. 

The uncertainty of mines was also demonstrated. 
Undoubtedly many broke adrift by accident or stress 
of weather : there are also cases in which ships passed 
oninjured over mine fields.' 

The torpedo hardly came op to expectation in thia 
war. Except in the doubtfoJ cases of the Mikasa 
all torpedo attacks on ships in motion were failures 
till the last battle, and in that only ships already 
disabled by gun fire seem to have suffered. 

The limited radius of torpedo craft was heavily felt 
by both sides. Thus, the Russian boats were nevee 
able to go fEir enough to encounter the Japanese fleet 
Japanese boats were remarkably ubiquitous, but fi 
four days work they had to have eight days rest, during 
which time their defects and injm;ies were made goodjfll 
Repairs were effected at a phenomenal rate,' and, what-^^ 
ever is to be said upon the limits of torpedo craft utility 
or the success of Japanese torpedo attack, there is no j 

' Mikasa, Bbifcishiiua, and Asahi got on to a mine field jast after Ibe 
loBa of the Hntause and XaBliimn. The flngebip hit a miDe nhioh failed 
to eiplode, the Shikialiima avoided it, finoll; one bit the Asahi 
eiptod^ bat did no harm, eis it was Qoating. 

' One destrojer nos Butirel; rebuilt from amidships vritbin, it is 
three weeke. 
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qnestioii that no nation could have got more work out 
ol the boats than did the Japanese. 

Whether Japacese torpedoes hit or missed is a 
comparatively unimportant detail ; there is probably 
no lesson for the future in their percentage of misses. 
The point of historical importance is how often or 
how seldom were the Japanese able to have their 
boats at the necessary spot at the necessary moment. 
On this matter we know that, as boats served only 
one-third of their time, 66 per cent.- of the force was 
useless at any given moment. From this it may be 
argued that three boats on paper means one boat 
actually and continually in service — a proportion not 
at all likely to be exceeded in any future war. But, 
on the other hand, there is the evidence of Bound 
Island and Tsushima to show that at psychological 
moments the whole, or nearly the whole of the 
Japanese torpedo force was available. This would 
suggest that torpedo craft are a complete force, acting 
intermittently, rather than a partial force, acting 
constantly. On the whole it must be admitted that 
the influence of torpedo craft on the result of the war 
was small, even though the torpedo paralysed the 
Bnssian fleet at the outbreak of the war, and gave the 
eoup de grdce to it after Tsushima. 

In the first case the conditions that obtained were 
altc^ether abnormal ; in the second, as the Bussians 
bad only a trifling torpedo force (and that apparently 
not detailed for torpedo work) special conditions also 
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obtoined, as between the Japanese boats and tbeif 
objective, there was none of that counter-attack which 
may be depended on to Deutralise the operations of 
torpedo craft in the majority of instancea. At Round 
Island, where torpedo craft figured both sides, the 
results secured were negative. In the general night 
attack on the Fort Arthur Seet in the previous sortie, 
no ships were torpedoed though attacks were pressed 
home all night. Only at Tsushima were hits secared, 
and here apparently only after several attacks upon 
demoraUsed and damaged vessels.' Certainly the opera- 
tions cannot be said to substantiate most of what the 
advocates of the torpedo claimed for it ere the war 
broke out. 

Of gunnery, as of torpedo, it mast be said that the 
war taught nothing new. Every lesson corresponded 
with the result of experiment or the experiences of 
former wars. Ships, indeed, sank more easily nndez 
gun fire at Tsushima than had been expected, bat it 
was subsequently shown that the conditions were 
artificial. The Russian battleships— none of them 
triumphs of the ship builder's art — were overloaded 
and unduly submerged. Consequently the thin upper 
belts were in actual result their water-line belts, so 
that to all intents and pnrposes the Borodinos were no 

' The statement of Admiinl Nebogntoft {Fighting Ships, 1906) atUl 
farther diseoants tbo torpedo, tor soaording to thit ooooant odI; ghips 
that barned BSBrchlightB got torpedoed. All Mebogatoff'a own ships — 
though hnmpered by ' qaiak Grers ' thnt fired ode rouad a minute and 
Dnproteoted b; ligbt orott— Hurylved the night attack. 
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better protected than the Japanese armonred cruisers. 
All, too, appear to have bad a fore and ait bulkhead 
down tbe oentre line. 

The career ot tbe Baltic Fleet was, perhaps, the '\ 
moet interesting featore of tbe campaign. Ita modem 
flbipB were hastily completed ; its old ships obsolete 
units more detrimental than assisting. Its officers 
were mostly either cadets hastily promoted or military 
officers pressed into the sea service. Its men were 
(diiefly raw, and in some ships matinous as well, fiea 
ezpeiience was lacking to all the pereoniiel, and the 
coal problem was acute. — t 

Yet by the time tbe Seet reached Singapore it kept 
stetioD well enoogb to excite remark, and in several 
other matters it was found to be at least superior to 
what bad been anticipated. The credit of this belongs 
entirely to Admiral Bogestvensky whose abilities, 
owing to the defeat of Tsushima have not perhaps 
been properly recognised. The task he faced was 
imdoubtedly a great one. When all things are con- 
cideied impartially the wonder is rather that his men 
Aot as well as they did than that they shot so badly, 
that his ships offered so much resistance as they did 
rather than that they were so easily defeated. 

So far as, so soon after tbe event, the truth can be 
got at, it appears that Bogestvensky's scouts sighted 
what they took to be the main Japanese fleet o£f For- 
mon. Either tbe Japanese had — as Russians assert 
— a dummy fleet lying there, or else Bogestvensky's 
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ecouts wore peculiarly iniaginative — a quality foe 
which the Baltic Fleet was generally distingaished. 
In any case it appears that the Baltic Fleet when it 
entered the straits of Tsushima believed the balk of 
the Japanese navy to be behind it, and the way to 
Vladivostok barred only by a certain number of 
torpedo craft and cruisers, through which in the fog 
it had a fair chance of passing unobserved. Boges- 
tvensky's formation in two battle lines was a sound 
enough one in view of attacks from small craft only : 
it was so hopelessly bad against a battle-fleet attack 
that it is almost in itself evidence that he never 
expected to meet Togo when he did. Meeting him 
thtiB it is probable that a considerably better fleet 
would have been annihilated with equal ease. 

It is said by the Russians, probably truly, that the 
sudden discovery that they were faced with a fleet 
action overwhelmed them completely. Whether this 
be so or not, it speaks much for the Russians that 
they were able during the night that followed to act 
in unison sufficiently to beat off two of the torpedo 
attacks : the wonder is that they held together so long, 
not that they scattered so soon. Once scattered, of 
course their deatruction was very simple. Even at the 
end only four ships, the division of which Admiral 
Nebogatoff was in conomand, were sufficiently demora* 
lised to surrender. 

Of Admiral Nebogatoff's snrrender two views may 
be taken. There is first of all the humanitarian view 
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to coDtinae fighting was only a needless sacnGce 
lite. This view was true, but few naval officers will 
qaestion that it was also wrong, and the degradation 
inflicted on Nebogatoff by the Bussian Admiralty 
justified by expediency. We know perfectly well that 
Japaneee similarly circmustanced would never have 
nureodeted. We know that the Oashakoff similarly 
circamstanced refused to smrender, and sank still 
firing. So, too, the Earik in an earlier fight near the 
same spot. ' Death or victory ' is a melodramatic 
phrase ; but it is also a necessity, and the leader who 
is prepared to accept the latter alternative is not 
properly prepared for it (or likely to attain it) onless 
he is equally ready to accept the former. However 
useless the deaths of those who went down in the 
OoBhakofT may appear, their deaths were at least 
•fanoet as asefol to the Bnssian Navy of the future as 
i( they had died in the course of a victory. Once the 
principle of justified surrender be admitted, it is 
impossible to draw the line, and the shghtest sug- 
gOBtioD of force majeure becomes a logical excuse for 
capitulation.' This may be ethically defensible ; but a 
navy with such ethics is quite nseless for the purpose 
for which it is created. The action of the Busaian 
Admiralty in its merciless degradation of Nebogatoff 
and bis captains is perhaps its one strong action 
doling the war. Alongside it we may lay the action 
of the Chinese authorities who executed every man 
n« prooen was witoesBed al one stage ol Ihe Soutli Atiioui w. 
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SOME TACTICAL AND STRATEGICAL PROBI^MS 



Tbebe are two problems the solution of which 
always been before belligerents in all agea. 
These are as follows : — 

(1) A fleet is between two bostilQ forces, each 
inferior to it, but which combined are superior. What 
is ita right coarse of action ? 

The other is :— ^| 

(2) How can the weaker sncceed in beating the 
stronger ? 

These questions have always existed ; and they are 
jnst as near to or as far from solution now &s they were 
five thoosand years ago when Nile boats were battleships 
and the sea an untraverBed unknown tract. It may boll 
profitable and should certainly be interesting to take 
a few historical instances of these problems, and se 
whether the answer in one age wtbs the same as 
another. 

The first problem confronted the Japanese to some 
considerable extent in 1904. There were Bussians at 
Poet Arthur and Vladivostok, with a trifling force at 
Chemulpo in between, Nominally at any rate thes 
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brcea combined were slightly snperior to the Japanese : 
iyided they were inferior. Japan's sohition of the 
problem was to annihilate the intermediate anit with 
<> detachment and then fling her whole force on the 
Port Arthor fleet. At a later date she modified this : 
fint making a considerable show off Vladivostok and 
Iben lying between with two divisions, each facing a 
Russian division, and these fought separate actions 
each with its ovm enemy in the affairs of Angust, 
1904. The loss of the Bayan at Port Arthur and the 
Bo@at}T at Vladivostok (both matters of chance) gave 
(he Japanese a better force than they would otherwise 
hliTe had at both points, bat this paper advantage was 
not very great and Togo's fleet at Eound Island, for 
ceaBona hereinafter stated, was hardly superior to the 
Bnssian Port Arthur fleet under Witgeft. Kamimura 
had a distinct superiority in his division ; but he had 
" at Togo*fi expense. 

The results were in favour of both Japanese divisions, 
thoDgh fully conclusive in neither case. 

This is the only instance of the problem {except in 
val manoeuvres) since Captain Mahan wrote ' : — 
• A position . . . threatened with attack from two 
quarters, presents one of the subtlest temptations to 
a commander. The impulse is very strong to meet 
both by dividing his own numbers . . . but unless 
in possession of over\vhelming force it is an error, 
exposing both divisions to be beaten separately.' 

JnfiutM 0/ Sm Powtr upon Bitlory, p. 113. 
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Togo disregarded this dictum. He was Dot in over- 
TChelming force, and in view of the fact that he had to 
preserve his battleships at all costs he became to that 
extent the more inferior bo far as the division facing 
Port Arthnr was concerned. If Eussian stories be 
true — and they are borne out to some extent by the 
fact that the Bussian casualties Vfere not much beaTiet 
than those of the Japanese — it was somewhat a matter 
of lack that Togo's Seet at any rate was not ' beaten 
separately.' On the other hand, Togo certainly claimed 
Bound Island as a victory, and the fact that the BussioDB 
never came out again stands by way of proof to hit 
claim. Kamimura, being two to one, had of course no 
great difficulty in settling the Vladivostok croisera, 
although for reasons not made clear he failed to 
complete his victory. 

Let us now turn to the past. Instances of the 
inferior force splitting itself to meet the attack from 
two quarters are not very numerous. The English 
fleet did it in the time of the Napoleonic wars, but it 
was (save in one instance) in ' overwhelming force ' off 
both Toulon and Brest and ao cannot be cited. The 
instance of division without overwhelming force in 
both parts occurred with Comwallis. Villeneove with 
twenty-seven ships had returned from the West Indies, 
having given the pursuing Nelson the slip and got away 
from Calder's fifteen ships which tried to intercept him. 
Off Brest was Cornwallia with thirty-five ships which 
be spht into two fleets, one to watch Villeneuve near 
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Perrol. the other to watch Brest. Had ViUeneuve 
gone towards Brest he would have met one of Com- 
mllis'8 division with superior force : however, unaware 
of the division, he went to Cadiz — bo nothing came of 
ComwalliB's splitting up. 

For a good instance of division at all like Togo's 
we have to go back to the second Anglo-Dutch war 
Here in the strategy preceding the Four Days' Battle 
(1666) the English detached about a quarter of their 
loice under Prince Rupert to meet a French fleet to 
the westward and the remainder under Monk to meet 
the Dutch fleet coming east. Practically Rupert was 
ia Eamimura's position and Monk in Togo's. The 
htce encountered by Monk was not very greatly 
'Operior, but he was compelled to retreat before it and 
l*Ot tor the return of Rupert would have been band- 
•otnely beaten. As things were he suffered severely. 

Here there are three instances : in the first and 
''^ost modem, splitting led to no disaster but victories : 
^ Comwallis's case nothing happened : in Monk's, 
^o£«at was the result. 

Other instances might be sought, but they would 
°**t sensibly alter the above ratio and they are not 
'^xy plentiful. As a rule splitting has not been in 

Now comes an important consideration. In splitting 
force was Togo split in the sense that Monk and 
CornwaUis were? Split he certainly was, but speed 
wireless telegraphy made bia divisions far nearer. 

2 
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Had he been defeated at Boimd Islaad be would fu 
more easily have been able to fall back on K&miman 
tbftD were the others who in the past essayed the same 
thing. This, of coorse, is another way of saying that 
conditioQE have altered, and that it is macb more easy 
to decentralise or spread now than formerly. 

The trend towards decentralisation is now, indeed, 
great. In the war with Japan we have seen Russia 
disposing part of her fleet at Port Arthur and part at 
Vladivostok. It is difficalt to assert that this division 
was bad — that is to say concentration at Port Arthor, 
had the harbour admitted of it, would assuredly not 
have led to a Russian victory : it would merely have 
simplified Togo's task. It was bad in that the division 
of forces might have been better made— all cruifleta 
might have been at Vladivostok, for instance. It 
was bad in that, being divided, the Russians made 
subsequent attempts to unite,— for no better reason 
apparently than that the aniting of two separated 
forces is the pet problem of naval mancenvres. Beii^ 
divided they had better have remained so, and reaped 
such advantage as compelhng the Japanese to divide 
also conferred. They were the WTong people to evolve 
a new thing in warfare out of divided sqaadronB ; but 
it is well on the cards that in some such featnre the 
Nelson of the future will make his mark. Sapposing 
a brilliant leader at Fort Arthur, backed np by an 
efficient fleet, and a similarly brilUant and efficient 
squadron at Yladivoetok, the difficulties before Togo 
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a have been very great. He conld have blockaded 
Arthur only with his entire force and then with 
t difficulty, leaving the Vladivostok division free 
cut the conamunicfttion ot the invading army. The 
Bnsiians did things badly and failed, but thie is do 
poof that the brilHant possibilities alluded to did not 
*nfit ; or that in some such division in the hereafter 
inespected power may not be found. 

Tactically, the ' divided Bqnadron ' is usually put 
the head of a twentieth-century idea. It is an 
1^ somewhat difficult to define, bat in essence it 
^bodies decentralisation as a means for truer con- 
c^tt«d action. To take the case in a simpler form it is 
•teier for two squadrons of six ships each, properly 
placed, to concentrate the gons of twelve ships on a 
portion of the enemy than it is for twelve ships in one 
long tine to do so. It rests also on the fact that 
Hereas each broadside had an equal value in the old 
days so that one ship between two others could give 
each her foil power, in these days the principal arma- 
ment being mounted to bear on either broadside a ship 
can pat full power upon one side only. And since in 
ft line of twelve ships there are bound to be some at 
one or other end of the line unable to deliver an 
eflecktve fire at the psychological moment, it follows 
that the divided ships may have greater chances of 
■ecoiing a ' two to one ' advantage. On the other band, 
onlesa well-handled they may be separately engaged and 
more than they gain. Only a very efficient fleet, 
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six, but no study of history wiU teach how it is to be 
done except by being doubly fitter to win. Once there 
were days when by passing under the stems of the 
enemy the three might have a very good chance, 
supposing the manoeuvre to succeed — to-day such a 
manoeuvre would almost certainly lead to the three 
being torpedoed. Once, as at Lissa, where the weaker 
Austrian fleet rushed the stronger Italians, victory 
was won by daring valour — to-day the torpedo would 
probably intervene long before the terror of the ram 
could create any confusion. Cutting the line in the 
past accomplished much — to-day the torpedo again 
intervenes. 

Tet, to-day, if the three can ' cross the T ' by 
passing across ths bow6 of the six they may do ft 
great deal and destroy in detail. It is possible ; but 
possible only to very efficient ships and to a leader of 
remarkable skill. It is harder than it was, and sa 
years go on is likely to become harder still. 

This indeed is the tendency of all tactics, though 
probably cycles obtain. Take, for instance, the caao 
of a fleet lying in battle order in a bay — a situation 
which has obtained off and on continually throughoat 
history. ^ 

In ancient times it was a very favourite formation 
to adopt. The Greeks were so disposed at Salamis, 
and emerged the winners. In the Peloponnesian war 
the Peloponnesian fleet took up a veiy similar positiou 
behind the island of Sphakteria; but the Atheniaos 
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I Tlia Romans under Scipio AfricaouB bo lay at Tunis, 
B *0(i the rcsnlts weie indecisive, with the balance of 
W *noce66 to the attacking Cartbaginians. 
I The Octavian fleet so lying oGf the Campanian 
ft Coast was defeated by the ships of Pompey ; and at 
l-Actium the fleet of Antony very similarly disposed 
ms defeated. 

Coming to more modem times we find that in the 
kghteentb ceatnry it was a tactical axiom with the 
EFiench that a fleet moored in battle order with its 
flasks protected by batteries was immnne from attack, 
^or this they had immediate historical warrant. Pro- 
■esBor Langhton ' cites a vai-iety of instances of this 
Pooctrine in action. D'Estaing twice dechned to attack 
an inferior British fleet so lying and was beaten later 
at St, Locia when he did attempt it — his twelve big 
ships being beaten by seven smaller English vessels.* 

Guichen and Cordova with thirty-six ships feared 
to attack Darby so placed with twenty at Torbay; 
tad De Grasse attacking Hood, anchored at St. Kitts, 
failed. Suffren with twelve ships ofl' Madras declined 
to attack Hughes with nine anchored and supported 
by batteries. 

So when the French fleet thus lay before the battle 
' nUtm, by Professor Lknghtoo. 

■ On Ulis ooeuion Saffrau, then one ol D'EBtsing's captains tried 
pewB»de him to nItMk anahming on the English buo^a— tnollaa 
, HmiUr to tfaoio employed bj Nelson at Ihe NUe, D'EstusB hov- 
mr nhued to do *o. 
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of the Nile they had plenty of warrant in the study 
recent history to sapport their belief that they 
quite Bflie. A study of ancient hietory would have 
told them that such positions had sometimes been safe 
and Bometimea not, and perhaps impressed Brueys 
with the fact that the real teaching of history is that 
' there is nothing to be learned, save that " the im* 
possible " may always occur.' It was left for Kelson, 
in the signal victory of Aboukir Bay to shatter ollfl 
theories as to the immunity of a fleet anchored in 
protected bay. Yet at Alge5iras, not so very long 
afterwards. Sir James Saumarez with six ships was 
haudaomely beaten by foor French ones lying in the 
bay. At Navarino on the other hand the Turkiah 
fieet found no safety in a bay. 

If we select the Nile, Navarino, Actinm, Sphakteria 
and other similar instances a fleet lying in a bay ifi 
doomed to destruction : but if we torn our attention 
to Alge9iraB, ani many an action between that 
Salamis, the exact opposite is to be proved. Obvious 
then it is unsafe to draw any deduction from history^ 
in this matter other than that ' it is the onexpected^ 
which happens." 

Modern history does not supply much in the 
of instances of battles in this particular situation.'' 
The Russians on February 9, 1904, inferior in ships 
but supported by forts were to some extent so situated 
in Port Arthur Bay when attacked by Togo with • 
superior force of ships. Togo never pressed home 
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Hack, but generally speaking it may be said that such 
results as there were pointed to a possible sequel 
more akin to what befel Saumarez at Alge^iras and 
D'Estaing at 8t. Lucia, than Nelson at the Nile. 

As a corollary to the second problem there is the 
qneetion of battles between equal or very nearly equal 
forces. A coosideration of the question leaves as in 
doubt jnst as do the others already discussed. 
I In the decisive battle between Suflien and Hughes, 
ubI 12, 1782, the French concentrated on and 
Sercrely injured two of the English ships, while the 
English fire was so distributed amongst the French 
that thoQgh the sum total of damage was about the 
same in both squadrons, yet the Englieb were minus 
two ships for a long time, while all the French were 
able to make good their defects at sea. This is 
perhaps the best historical instance of the effects of 
what we now describe as ' fire control.' Something of 
the sort, of course, has always been an objective, 
whether in those innumerable battles in which one 
fleet concentrated on a portion of the other by contact, 
or in fights sach as that of Bound Island, where the 
Eossians had hardly fired a shot at anything except 
<e Hikasa, and the Japanese till late in the day 
devoted themselves to the Tsarevitch. The highest 
pitch was reached in those British peace manoeuvres 
in which a Qeet was nmpired as defeated because, 
when results were being assessed, it was found that 
every ship in the defeated squadron had during the 
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entire action fired only at one and the same vessel 
the opposing fleet— that is to say, done pretty mac 
what the Eussians did at Bound Island. 

Here, then, we have two distinct results of the 
application of the doctrine of concentration of effort. 
SufiEien by employing it secured, despite on indecisive 
action, moral and material results egnal almost to a 
victory, since for over a month he had two units less 
to contend against. This incident of Suffiren's concen- 
tration, figuring as it does very largely in the pages 
of Captain Mohan's ' Influence of Sea Power npon 
History," was midoubtedly known to the Itossian 
admiral Witgeft and to the Japanese admiral Togo. 
Both, no doubt, fully recognised how advantageous 
had proved to Sufl'ren, and evidently ordered a simila 
thing. As a result, the Mikasa was very consider^ 
ably knocked about, sustaining, in addition to other 
bad hits which reduced her gnn fire, a water line 
penetration which might well have served as an excuse 
for her leaving the line, though as a matter of foci 
she did not do so. As for the rest of the Japanese 
fleet, it might for all the harm it sustained from tha^ 
BuBsians, never have been in Eiction at all.' ^| 

The Japanese fire was directed almost solely at the 
Tsarevitch till that vessel left the hne ; thereafter, 
with the exception of a concentration npon 
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' It 1e tnic thnt some ol them had big guns Dal of action, but 
WU dno to premature ezploaion ol tbclr H.E. Bbell, not to the Bduuhi 
fire. 



'zsn in special ciicomstances, it distributed its 
tians. ftnd every Bassian ehip was more or less 
ed. The resouices of Port Arthur dockyard 
Were not sufficient to put these ships into fighting 
thm again, and so, thongh they sank no ships and 
Ciptored none, the Japanese reaped a material advan- 
Of conrse. Port Arthur might have been a first- 
tibsB dockyard, in which case, after some two or three 
toaaths, the Bussians might again have emerged ; but 
Isking all things into consideration, it seems apparent 
thftt a policy of general damage rather than an attempt 
to destroy one onit absolutely paid best in this particular 
case. 

Now, out of these two battles is it possible to di-aw 
any deductions likely to be of future use ? We can 
draw from Bound Island the lesson that too much 
concentration may be worse than too little, from the 
8u&en action the exact reverse. Had some of the 
BoBsian hits on the Mikasa been on some other 
Teesels the sequel might, it may be argued, have been 
diSer^t. The Mikasa was hit amidships around the 
fnanel bases severaJ times. The first hit did all the 
possible mischief, and the others were to that extent 
meted. Similarly, the Japanese wasted some effort 
on the Tsarevitch, though later they gave attention 
to other vessels. 

Here, then, is another case interesting to compare 
with those already mentioned. Taken by itself it 
might well be used to show that the first statement 
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of ' Ttetks altei whfle stategiee do not ' ia correct. 
That is obnooB leaaoo. Bat is ii neeeesahly 
correct? 

If we accept saeh an explanation we CQTist, to be 
logical. Bay tliat Nebcm vtm the battle of the Nile 
because ' tactics had altered ' since experience had 
shown that a Sect anchored like that of Brneys was 
safe from attack. Yet both before and after the Nile 
similar attempta were &ilares : and so we are driven 
to confess that the Kile was probably a victory just 
because Kelson and his men happened to be the men 
fittest to win in sach a conflict, and that tactics were 
a secondary matter. 

Pnrsoing this train of thought, we may aak 
whether results would have been materially diflerent 
had the Japanese nt Bound Island elected to destroy 
entirely the Tsarevitch and Betvisan, or the Bussians 
attempted a scheme of general damage, instead of 
trying to annihilate the Mikasa ? 

The only conceivable answer is surely in the nega- 
tive ; and a similar answer results from any other 
battle being considered in the same light. 

The same reasoning may be applied to strategy. 
We may supply Kogestvensky with the best possible 
strategy, but who will contend that had he adopted 
the beat possible to be derived from a stndy of history 
he would have fared any better than he did ? His 
defeat would not perhaps have been in Tsushima 
Straits, bat would there have been any other material 
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difference? 11 Togo had led the Russian crews would 
any strategy of his have produced victory ? 

He would be & bold man who would contend that 
any strategical genins ' could have led the Russian 
personnel to victory. Bnt if the contention cannot be 
maintained, of what valne or purport is it whether the 
principles of strategy be eternal or not ? However 
academically interesting, of what vahie is the principle 
to victory ? Is it not clear that Fitness to Win is an 
infinitely more important asset ? 

' Oa tbe other hiind, Noleon (nbo was no particular genias id 
atnte^ or taction} possibi; oould have done ho, bocttuse ho poBUBsed 
to BO eitTsordinBi? a degree tbe power ot ptodaoing and coltlvittiDg 
Ktneai (a Win, and na great ntber tbui merely ' Me.' 



u 

SABB POWEB 

Togo's action in Port Arthur Bay on Febmary 9, 
1904, alluded to in the last chapter, draws attention to 
the whole question of arsenals and bases. The ' Bine 
Water School ' lays down as a general theory that fortifi- 
cations, save to a few arsenals and bases, are nndesiiable. 
Extremists tend to carry this a considerable distance, 
but the extremist school is not worth consideratioo 
here. What may be termed the * hmitations of passive 
defence' school, — those who admit the desirability of 
fortifying arsenals strongly, and outlying posts more or 
lees slightly demand attention. These are they who 
assign *the &rst and second places to the fleet ; the shore 
and the shore forces come hut a bad third. The 
advocates of naval command of naval bases may be 
found amongst these. 

That an important place like Portsmouth must be 
heavily defended is accepted as an axiom by practi- 
cally all schools and parties. Forts able to repel any 
kind of bombardment are usually admitted as ijuite 
necessary. 
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The extremists, perhaps, would argue that provided 
the fleet is intact and victorious, no serioKS attack on a 
m&in base is to be expected or indeed possible ; and it 
is difficult to argue that this ia untrue. To those who 
contend that ' the fleet might suffer a reverse,' the ex- 
tremists reply ' All the more reason why money Bhould 
be spent entirely on ships and not be devoted to bricks 
and mortar. Build enough ships, and your contem- 
plated reverse cannot occur.' 

Undoubtedly there is a very great deal in this argu- 
ment, and it might be accepted as conclusive were it 
not that base attack is likely to be recognised sooner or 
later as the main objective of naval warfare, and to 
leave bases open to attack would court such a state of 
afloirs. If the base be weak then a fleet must be tied 
to it to protect it, and so the extreme opponents of 
• bricks and mortar ' would, were they given rein, pro- 
bably defeat their own ends. 

Long custom, rather than logical reasoning, baa 
created a system of first-claBS bases, secondary bases 
and so on down to minor bases of the fifteenth rank or 
tbereabonts protected by a couple of six-inch guns ' to 
keep oET a hostile cruiser.' How or why the hoatile 
cruiser should come to such a place as — for instance — 
Iioagh Swilly, in order to test the six inch-guns, and 
what harm the guns would do to a modem armoured 
cruiser are questions that have not apparently entered 
into the scheme of things to any extent. Custom has 
decreed that ' moderate fortiflcations ' should exist at 
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certain places, and there is no doubt ft pious hope that 
the hostile cmiser bent on destroying a mercantile port 
defended by a tew six-inch guns will be saf&cientlj 
obliging to fire at the fort instead of at the docks and 
shipping that it ' protects.' The cardinal and obviooe 
axiom that the enemy will not come unless in force 
calculated to moke the defence of no account is invsri- 
ably ignored altogether. Our forefathers pat op 
martello towers, and the enemy, for lack of anything 
better to do, used now and again to attack them. On 
these classical grounds wo have erected the martello 
towers of oar own age. 

Now, bearing in mind the axiom that the attack 
will only be delivered in force sofiicient to overcome all 
opposition — unless we presuppose the enemy insane he 
will attack under no other conditions—it would seem 
essential to have all fortificatione of the very strong 
order, and at least able to defy anything except perhaps 
a very considerable battle fleet. In theory, perhaps, 
such a principle is accepted : in practice the prohibitive 
expense is in the way. It would cost altogether too 
much. 

A recognition of this fact, coupled with the idea of 
being able to use the defence elsewhere as offence is 
undoubtedly the origin of 'coast-defence battleships.' 
These in the original idea of them were to be scattered 
around the different harboms to take the place of forts, 
while, the need for such defence being past, they could 
be used for various offensive purposes as ships. 
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Gradually it was perceived that coast-defence ships 
as scattered were an attraction to an enemy and an 
inritaiioQ to him to destroy them in detail ; and bo 
the idea of concentrating defence squadrons came into 
Wing. 

At the same time it was found that coast-defence 
dups were poor sea-boats and practically useless with 
i sea-going battle squadron, and on such grounds every 
nasy now has dropped them in favoxir of ships able to 
Kt anywhere in all weathers. Thus, by a process of 
cycle we have returned to the efjuivftlent of the martello 
tower and batteries. As a rsBult big bases arc crammed 
with guns rarely if ever likely to be fired at an enemy, 
lesser places arc supplied with a few guns that if 
ittacked at all will be overwhelmed. The situation is 
on the face of it illogical ; but it is also the result of an 
attempted evolution of something better. 

If the fort system be wrong, then there is probably 
Wine error in the course of that evolution which took 
VB from forts to ships and then back to forts again. 
Homined, one is inclined to imagine that perhaps 
coast-defence ships idea was not wrong save in its 
application. 

Its application may have been wrong in this wise. 
The coast-defeodcrs, even the early American monitors, 
*«» always primarily ships. They were bad ships in 
'hfl matter of nautical qiiahties, but they were still 
always more ships than floating forts. The floating 
Uttery iroper hardly survived its first inception, when 
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the needs of the Crimean war produced it for ofifenca 
against land fortifications. Id the Crimea the Boating 
batteries were eminently BQCcessful, and at KinbtuD 
accomplished in a short time what no battle fleet of 
those days coold ever have done in any time. Un- 
fortunately, perhaps, the idea then fell into the hands 
of the ' seaman,' and there emerged things with maeta 
and yards — palpable imitations of the old steam ships- 
of-the-line. Compromise was immediately sought and 
the first idea — save in so far as protection was con- 
cerned — went by the board, never to be revived. For 
though a later age built coast-defence monitors, these 
were always the ship rather than the fort, and the 
equivalent of the martello tower was constructed on 
land as heretofore. 

Now suppose instead of the compromise the 
armom'ed ship had been evolved as the armoured ship, 
and the floating battery as the floating battery. Let 
■as imagine floating batteries on raft bodies, or some 
other species of monitor in which speed is sacrificed lor 
invulnerability. Ability to move is all that is required, 
their heavy guns fitted for high-angle fire would mainly 
constitute their radius, which would be the horizon. 
The primary defensive nse of such monitors would be 
against long-range bombardments. 

A long-range bombardment may be defined as m 
attack from below the horizon. Comparatively few 
BbipB can as yet use the necessary elevation, but naost 
modem gun mountings are designed with an eye to 
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Each application ; and almost all ships can be inclined 
to admit of it. A bombardment of this kind is, of 
course, abeolatel; aimless, and little likely to do bann 
save by a lucky shell — unless continued for a con- 
siderable time. A dockyard, however, covers a very 
large area, and that area can be exactly located by 
chart. The futility of bombarding land towns is held 
to be proved by the Boer bombardment of Ladysmith 
in the South African War, but such bombardments 
Were carried out with little intelligence : had the 
British bombarded Pretoria, it is probable that bom- 
bardments would occupy a higher place in the scale 
than they now do. At Ladysmith no special area was 
selected, had the Boer guns taken tbe town piece by 
piece they would certainly have razed it in time, even 
Sfi Port Arthur was being razed when it surrendered. 
A dockyard, moreover, is infinitely more vulnerable than 
B town, and there is little or no comparison possible 
between the destructive effects of big naval shell and 
thoGe of shore guna which average a hundred pounds 
at the very most, and are apt to be much nearer twenty 
pounds. The big high-explosive shell is a fait accomjili 
now and one such shell dropped into a dockyard would 
if it fell anywhere near shops, slips or docks do inde- 
scribable mischief. Probably a big common shell 
would do little less harm. It is true that Santiago de 
Cuba was subjected to a bombardment from tbe 
dynamite guns of the Vesuvius (which simulated a 
loQg.range bombardment fairly well) and the Vesuvius 

■ a 
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Beems to have dose no harm at all ; bat against this it 
must be remembered that the American ressd dis- 
charged very few projectiles all told, and had no 
dockyard to aim at. Of the few that she did fire one fell 
near a destroyer. It might as well have been a ship, 
and that ship would tmdoabtedly have been iojored oc 
destroyed. 

Port Arthur is another story. Here there is no 
doubt that the bombardment caused a cessation of 
repair work in the dockyard, destroyed many important 
shops in the yard and generally contributed largely to 
the inability of the Qussian fleet to repair damages after 
the battle of Round Island. This resolt was mostly 
achieved by land batterieE, the naval guns afloat took 
little part in the aSair. But it is a matter of some 
wonder that the Japanese never managed to originate 
armoured Jloating-batterics with which to attack Port 
Arthur by sea. It could have been done ; and it would 
surely have been effective to a degree. 

Supposing merely twelve guns to be engaged in 
bombarding an axEcnal from beyond the horizon, and 
assuming a rate of fire per gun of one round every five 
minutes, in four hours only no less than 250 projectiles 
will be discharged. Each gun would be laid on the big 
area of dockyard, and probably a balloon woold be em- 
ployed to locate the hits. It is certainly conceivable 
that from ten to thirty projectiles would fall in the 
aitned-at area, and they would very probably accomplish 
damage that it would take at least a month to remedy. 
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Eacb ship having fired 48 rounds per giia woiild have 
Bome ammnnitioD left to Gght with in the event of an 
attempted coanter attack, even if they did not (as they 
in all probability would) carrya special extra supply for 
bombarding. Unless within a hundred miles at the 
time, no friendly fleet, however powerful, would be of 
the slightest utility against this attack. The defensive 
capacity ol a fleet is, therefore, limited by its ability to 
blockade the enemy in his own harboora, or annihilate 
him on emerging. 

For the present it is obvious that if a fleet is able 
to slip out, it is certainly able, and might certainly 
attempt, to conduct a long-range bombardment : no 
aane commander would attempt directly to engage forts 
on the chance of silencing them ; he would be silenced 
himself Bret, given any efficiency on the part of the 
ehore-gnnners. But if he keeps below the horizon the 
forts cannot hit him. They may locate him with a 
balloon, or even see him from high-site forts ; but at a 
distance of some miles a ship is an infinitesimal speck. 
She averages, say, 400 by 75 feet, less than Yinnf of the 
target offered by a square mile of dockyard. Be range- 
fiaders never so perfect, the chances of a damaging shell 
from the ship on to the Yard are Infinitely greater than 
the chance that the ship is hit, even if stationary. By 
damaging a main dockyard a fleet ensures that, if it be 
subsequently defeated in a naval battle, its opponents 
will be unable to repair damages and so be heavily 
handicapped. Considerations such as these ma; 
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induce a losing action which otherwise would not ^ 
attempted. In other words, this means that the coW^^ 
of affairs may be governed by the eonditiom of 
bases of the other side and the ease with which d&ms^^ 
can he done to them. A realisation of this fact give^^ 
bases an added importance. 

^"^asee — not fleets — will surely eventually be the aitn' 
of all naval warfare, a tmtb all will incline to adniit 
in principle even now, though few may clearly recog- 
nise it in detail. To destroy a base is worth far more 
risk and far more loaa than to defeat a fleet, which, 
like the Eusstans at Port Arthur between February 
and August 1904, may retreat to the base for repair 
and then come oat again. That base attacks are 
always the ultimate end of a guerre de course is 
generally ignored by those who affect to despise the 
[Jeune icole. 

France is the home of guerre de course theori 
and her naval policy is always tinted by these theori 
Hence the long adherence to coast-defence battleships 
which are small and cheap, little able to engage big 
aea-going battleships, but eminently fitted for long^^ 
range bombardments and coast operations geuerall^HI 
In the Siegfried class Giermauy imitated these ships 
without embodying or perhaps understanding their 
raison d'Stre ; for the German coaat-defendera have 
short-range guns. 

The objection to coast-defence ships is that theii 
range and utility are limited, and that they are relatively 
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"Jore vidneiable than large ships. Hence the advocacy 
floating batteries in which speed is entirely sacrificed 
to invulnerability. Such cratt ate probably beet armed 
*ith something very superior to the best modern 
^S-iach and a strong battery of 4 7 or 4-inch against 
torpedo boat attack, though, as they would have to 
^try little that any ordinary ship needs, it should be 
possible so to build them that torpedo attack is httle to 
be [eared. They could safely move a few miles ont 
to attack a fleet attempting a long-range bombardment, 
while their moral menace would probably prevent such 
I bombardment being attempted by an enemy liable to 
be interrupted by a defending fleet coming np. To 
close them would be a very grave risk — from afar off 
they could not be hurt. 

Garrison Artillery would well serve to man such 
batteries, with possibly a naval warrant officer aa 
' master,' and a navigator, locally employed in general 
conunand of the masters. There would be no need 
for other sailors on board them, let alone that it would 
be a long day before sailors could be spared for such 
duties. As things are at present Garrison Artillery 
are in a great measure a wasted force, or rather ao 
much sank and unemployed capital. In mobile 
batteries they would not only be better able to defend 
their harbours against attack, but they would also 
(a most important point) be enunently able to attack 
the forts of the enemy. 

It is surely the enemy's bases not his fleets that 
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nation that chooses to avail itself of modern ftdvance, 
and has the power to carry it through. Substantially 
it is what Japan did do at Port Arthur in 1904, though 
her policy was hampered by traditions and the means 
for effective warfare against a base were not hers. A 
respect for tradition caused Togo to make the Port 
Arthor fleet his objective ; but those mach-condemned 
bombardments of his show that he also had a clear 
conception that, the base destroyed, the fieet wonid 
matter nothing. This is where strategy has so altered : 
in the old days the fleet not the base was the heart ol 
things : to-day the base is the heart pure and simple 
and the ships, whatever their radius, are bat arms of 
the base. Admiral Togo's real claim to immortality 
is, perhaps, not that he won the battle of the Sea 
of Japan, bnt that he bombarded Port Arthur, did 
enough damage to retard the repair of ships and snb- 
sequently landed a naval brigade whose shore battery 
made it out of the question for the Bns&ians to repair 
their damaged vessels. 

Still Togo (or Japan) imperfectly understood base- 
attack, since the Japanese Fleet lay inactive till Boges- 
tvensky, after many delays, drew near. It then took 
the unnecessary hazard of & naval battle which it coold 
have avoided had it taken Vladivostok in the months 
of waiting. The brilliant success of the battle in 
which tbe Baltic Fleet was annihilated is a detail 
and a side issue. Had Russian shooting been good, 
had Rogestvenaky had a proper supply of torpedo croft. 
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modem war costs a very great deal. To Japan it 
meaot that Vladivostok remained Russian. 

A remarkable illustration of the importance of 
bases has been afforded by Russia herself. When the 
crew of the Eniaz Potemkin Tavritchesky mutinied 
(1905) and declared ' war," what possibilities might 
have seemed to be theirs. They had nothiug to fear 
from the remaining Russian battleships, coal was to 
be had for the seizing of Russian colliers, food for the 
demanding. And the ship did — nothing. Lack of 
agreement amongst the mutineers, some for the bold 
course, some for the safer, might account for this in 
part, but by no means wholly. They had, however, 
no base, and so drifted to a neutral harbour and in- 
glorious surrender. This the Russian Admiralty, 
which had had ample opportimity to realise the 
importance of the base question probably recognised : 
hence the casual oEdcial acceptance of the situation 
when the mutiny began. 

It may be urged that had the Japanese invested 
Vladivostok and so prevented Rogestvensky from 
coming East, the Baltic Fleet would have been left to 
damage Japanese commerce in the Indian Ocean or 
around the Straits of Malacca. Its lack of a base, 
however, would have prevented this, even supposing 
appreciable commerce to have been open to attack. 
Rogestvensky could have done nothing except morally ; 
and moral menaces do not long bring forth fruit. The 
failure to destroy or neutralise Vladivostok was, there- 
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'^ift, sorely a grave error, condoned only by the lucky 
^luace that Bogestvensky proved essy to defeat at 
^SQEhima. Is not the hostile base rather than the 
'kjsiile fleet the true objective o£ modem naval war ? 

The importance of bases is usually fully recogniged 
^Mt : indeed it is afloat that all the apostles of what 
— for want of a better term — may be called 'Base 
^DWOT ' are to be found. 

Id the days of sailing ships the base was almost 
Xion-esseDtial. Six months' stores were carried, and 
the base was necessary merely for powder, shot and 
Bpars. Powder and shot were, however, easily to be 
tonnd anywhere and did not need frequent replenish- 
iog, while any forest almost was able to supply spars. 
In the matter of spare sails any merchant ship could 
be coimnandeered. consequently a fleet was able to 
extemporise bases anywhere. Orthodox bases, at the 
same time, were easily defended and made impregnable 
and liable to no dangers save that of blockade — todioas 
work for which few navies were fitted. The hostile 
fleet was the only objective. Base attacks were rarely 
if ever attempted later than the seventeenth century — 
practically they ceased to be made long before that 
exc^t in exceptional circnmstancea. Generally speak- 
ing the base was impregnable. 

To-day hardly an impregnable base exists, though 
y courtesy nearly all bases are so styled. Actual 
piegn&bility is conferred only by the existence of a 
fleet, which, in its relation to a base exactly reproduces 
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the conditioQS of tbe members in relation to the belly 
in tbe fable. Fleet and baBS are inter-dependeot, 
except that where^ the fleet cannot exist without a 
ba&e, the base can go on existing for a considerable 
period without a fieet. While it exists, unless in- 
vested, it is a constant danger because of its ability to 
create fresh ships. It must be taken or neutralised. 
Surely the cheapest way to take it is with momUu^ 
batteries which can go in, invulnerable, to victory ; 
and the most economical way to create euch floating 
batteries would seem to be to build them instead of 
forts. If, however, they are built as of old as adjoncts 
of the sea-going navy then presumably the old cycle 
will be imitated with the old resulte. 



ra 



THE aOEBBE DE COCBSE 

1o every nation with a sea-borne trade the defence 
ol commerce is an acnte question. So difficult and 
Complicated is it that there ia a general conspiracy 
now and again to shelve it, 

Liet OB first examine the attaclc. Attacks on com- 
Uaerce are part of the programme of the guerre de 
ccuTse, that much scorned system which has far more 
luethod in its madness than most authorities are wont 
to allow. It is very easy to take history and prove 
therefrom that the side which adopted the guerre de 
course did not win. Therefore, it is argued, the guerre 
course is a bruised reed on which to rely. 
The facts are correct, but the deduction ia often 
Unwarranted. To appreciate the question we must 
ask — which we never do — how else could that side 
have won 'i* If we go into the matter a httle from this 
point of view, we shall see that it never had a chance 
of winning by the ' grand war.' The guerre de course 
is not, and perhaps was never intended to be, a recipe 
tor victory, but is simply the scheme which promises 
best to the weaker side which, accepting ' grand war,' 

L 
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I would accept inevitable and rapid defeat, whereas by * 1 
J gwrre de course it prolongs operations very congideE — 
ably and knows that before going nnder it will d^^ 
flome damage. Can we conclude, therefore, that th^^ ^ 
guerre de cotirae is other than logical for the weakeK^^^i 
side? 

The best— being the simplest and least confosed 
instance of the application of a guerre de course is 
be found in the Chili-Peruvian War of 1879-1881. 
this conflict the two principal Peruvian ships we; 
entirely unfitted to meet the two principal Chilians — i 

' grand battle ' woold have been a foregone conclusion 

The possibility of taking the Chilians in detail offered 
no prospects, since the two Peruviana together were 
barely equal to one Chilian. Also, one of them, the 
Independencift, was lost at once, and so the effective 
Peruvian force was reduced to the turret-ship Huascar. 
I Peru, therefore, in adopting the guerre de course 
did the only thing that promised & prolongation of the 
naval war. The Chilian coast was harried, a Chilian 
army in the north cut off from its base through the 
interception of transports, and generally damage wu 
inflicted almost as though no Chilian Fleet existed. 
I Of course the end came at last. The Huascar was 
caught in Angamos Bay and after a fine fight captured. 
But what would it have availed Peru had she accepted 
that battle in the beginning instead of at the end? 
As things were, much mischief was inflicted, and once 
et least the Huascar in her depredatory course 
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secnred an opportunity to torpedo one of the opposing 
battleBhipB. She failed, because the torpedo did not 
lun truly, but this is in the chapter of bad luck 
rather than anything else. Had &he Eucceeded, the 
advantages of a guerre de course would have been 
patent. The ' might have been ' is, however, as valuable 
to our purpose as anything else, since it indicates the 
posBibilities of the strategy adopted by Peru. 

The Huascarwas further hampered by Chili making 
"What — without dogma — may be called the correct 
wply. There was very little in the way of splitting 
up to protect commerce and coasts, the Chilians kept 
together, having the definite objective of cornering their 
antagonist always in view. 

This war then indicates the intelligibility of the 
ffuerre de course as the refuge of the weaker power. 

It is, curiously enough, the only instance of it in 
the ironclad age. In the Austro-ItaJian war of 1866 
the Italian fleet, which was the stronger, wasted its 
efforts on other objects than the hostile fleet, but 
hardly sufficiently for the operations to be called guerre 
de course. The Cbino-Japanese war and the Hispano- 
American conflict were of the nature of ships flghting 
each other, and so also, except partially, was the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

The exception was the action of the Vladivostok 
squadron, which unfitted to fight successfully with 
the Japanese cruiserB, attempted raids and commerce 
Attack. In this it had some success, and had it not 




been burdened by the company of the gIow Enrik, 
the loas by grounding of the fast Bogatyi it iiugh*E 
have accomplished more. Tet Bassia never attempi 
s properly thought out guerre de course. Her Po: 
Arthur fleet acted with the grand battle in view, an 
the Vladivostok cruisers at the time of their defeat^^'-^ 
by Eamimura were apparently engaged, not on L>«aA 
guerre de course, but in trying to join the Port Arthor-rKUi 
ships for a grand battle. Moreover, when upon guerre-^»~t 
de course cruises, fishing boats seem to have been as 
acceptable to them as Japanese transports : there ma 
little design in their operations and still less intelli- — 
gence. 

The guerre de course, as a danger to the stronger 
Sea Power, cannot be gauged from the Russian travesty 
of it. Let ns, however, consider what Russia might 
have done, had she frankly recognised inferiority after 
the first torpedo attack. She had at Port Arthur 
the Bayan, Askold, Diana, Pallada, and Novik— 
alt ships not easily caught and the Bayan at least 
moderately powerful, and efficiently handled. "Wh&t 
might not have been accomplished by these vessels? 
Sooner or later, each would have been destroyed ; but 
certainly they would have done considerable mis- 
chief, which as certainly is what they never accom- 
plished in the war as it was actually conducted. 
There was always the chance at least that depredations 
upon tbo Japanese communications might have 
'y impeded Oyama'a armies and perhaps 
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BOch excitement in Japan that Togo would have been 
oompelied to split his fleet to htmt for them ; in which 
case the Bussian battleships might have fomid some 
opportaiut7. Of course, this splitting woold have been 
nther in the category of things hoped for than things to 
be expected: still it is a possibility ofavigoroUBr;uerra 
d« course, and Japanese ' Fitness to win ' would have 
been the only bulwark against it. 

There is a reverse side to the shield. The Bussians 
may have desired to attempt some such strategy but 
Wied to see any prospect of getting out on account of the 
Togo blockade ; certainly the answer to it was a rigor- 
ous blockade. Bat to force Togo into accepting the 
eis and risk of a close blockade would certainly 
bare been more effective than allowing him to main- 
a loose blockade such as suiUced to meet the actual 
situation. 

However, there was no guerre de course proper, 
*od the only modem instance of it is the Chili-Peruvian 
^'ac already mentioned. Let us now investigate the 
put and see whether history has anything that bears 
npOD the matter. 

Ancient history does not record any characteristic 
guerre de course : the grand battle sufticed for the 
aocieotB' simple aspirations. Combatants of those 
days were fully persuaded of the advisability of that 
doctrine, of which Captain Mahan has been the modern 
tpostle, that all sea dominion depends upon the issue 
of the grand battle. The PeloponneBtans beaten by 
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the Atheniana, simply collected another fleet and tried 
again. Romans and Carthaginians almost always did 
the like ; and it is only to the Roman operations 
against the Illyrian pirates that we can turn to find 
any conspicuous conflict between the grand war and 
the guerre de course. 

In this conflict the seas abont Illyria were infested 
with ships carrying on a general career of piracy — 
between which and the guerre de course the differemca 
is not excessive, however different the motives may be. 

Apparently the whole piratical fleet nnmberod bat 
twenty ships. Against these Rome dispatched two 
hundred and a considerable army. Each Illyrian base 
was invested and the ships in it captured or destroyed 
— in a word, the policy of ' stopping the earths ' was 
carried out. It is worthy of note that Rome appears 
to have done little in the vray of convoys, and nothing 
in the way of attempted suppression by the system ol 
sending individual ships to ' protect trade routes.' 

It is to the sailing ship days that we must look for 
all other instances — saving always the famous Alabama 
campaign, which will be dealt with further on. The 
most remarkable war from the amount of commercial 
interests involved was the Anglo-Dutch conflict of 
1665-1667. Both sides had great commercial interest*, 
indeed the destruction of commerce was an objective 
to both to a degree that has never been nntnessed 
before or since, though it may one day come between 
England and Germany. 
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Conmiercial rivalries produced the war ; and in 
Kngland this cause was avowed in Monk's ' What 
matters this or that reaBon ? What we want is more 
of the trade which the Dutch now have.' 

The usual sea Gghts occurred with varying results, 
but on both sides trade suffered heavily — so heavily 
that both English and Dutch were growing exhausted 
and anxious for peace. Then it was that, worn with 
the expense of maintaining great fleets, the English 
resolved to make the war into a war npon commerce 
alone, seeing in this the surest way to attack the Dutch 
pocket and resisting power. The Dutch kept their 
fleets, and — there being nothing to oppose them — went 
op the Thames so far as Gravesend ; England then 
signed peace. 

This war is a favourite text for those who preach 
the oselessnees of the guerre de course, and the failure 
of the English in it is used as an illustration. Yet it 
U necessary to beware of drawing false concIusionsT" 
We have always to remember that the guerre de course 
is ever of the nature of a device for making the best of 
a poor cause and delaying defeat, rather than a bid for 
victory. It is naturally an absurd strategy for the 
stronger side to adopt. 

Nominally, the English were the stronger : when 
they adopted commerce attack as their chief object 
they had just emerged from a successful fight. Their 
resources, however, were very strained, and the Great 
Plague was heavy upon London. The guerre de course 
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contacted wob a mild sort of aifaii' ; at any rate not 
the most serioue that a nation might encxjunter. 
Whatever it was, the Dutch met it by proceeding 
to the English Coast and the Thames. They wast 
little or no strength in chasing the English commerce 
destroyers — the ' Earths ' were their objective. 

A more serious guerre de course was carried on 
the French in their war with England in 1702-12. 
The Channel and Korth Sea were covered with 
privateers, which, however, were unsnpported by big 
fieets and so very liable to capture. Yet the damage 
done to British shipping was very great indeed. Again' 
in a later war the same policy was pursued. In the 
[oar years ending in Jane 1760, 2,500 English mer- 
chantmen bad been captured with the loss of 242 
privateers. Approximately the ' life ' of a privateer 
was ten British ships. 

It has been shown by Captain Mahan that under 
these conditions British trade prospered and increaecd : 
and when the war ended, it was to England's advan- 
tage in both cases. But in neither instance caji the 
French system be fairly described as guerre de course 
proper. This should be borne in mind : becanse the 
essential to a successful or partially successful gticrrt 
de course is that its infliction of greater loBses than 
have been anticipated, shall so break np and disconcert 
the stronger sea Power trying to overcome it, that the 
weaker naval Power shall be able to use its battle 6eet 
with some prospect of suocess. That is the dangeious 
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Sutrre de course, tot which history affords no object 
IttBon nnless it be that incident in the ChiU-Pemvian 
^'w when the Huascar, but for sheer bad luck, would 
bare destroyed half the serioos naval force axrayed 
against Peru. 

A final instance of partial guerre dc course remains 
to be qnoted — the careers of the Confederate Alabama 
uid her consorts. A total of 261 Northern merchant 
tkipG were captured and American trade practically 
destroyed. This was done on purely piratical hnes, 
Ihftt is to say there was no giterre de course having 
SDbfieqnent action by an inferior battle Seet as its 
objective, but a guerre de course, bent only on sheer 
mischief, and consequoutly less dangerous. Yet it 
aonihilated the American merchant marine. 

From this it is very easy to draw deductions, 
plaosible in themselves, but considerably more obvious 
than accurate. 

Id the first place, beyond some coasting corsairs, 
only two of the Confederate cruisers issued from Con- 
federate Ports. Of these the Tallahasse (snbsequently 
named Olustee) came from Wilmington and after 
making some prizes was turned into a blockade runner. 
She was subsequently seized in England and handed 
over to the Northerners. 

The Sumter, commanded by Scmmes, slipped 
Uirongh the Northcmers' blockade, and was chased 
afterwards by various Korthemers which attempted to 
block her earths — and hnally did so at Gibraltar. 



The other vessels were fitted ont at British po 
and though they occasionally ran the blockade in^^ 
Confederate harbonra they chiefly subsisted on tiM-^ 
good offices of neutrals. British islaodB supplied cos/ 
contrary to the neutrality laws, but as Northern vessels 
were similarly accommodated/ the main issue was 
perhaps not aSected. 

The career of the Florida ended in Bahia Harboor^^ 
Brazil, where she was captured by a Northern vessel 
in defiance of existing neatrality laws — an act qoite 
morally justifiable. The Florida had practically lived 
on neutral ports. When neutral remonstrances ensued, 
she was ordered to be returned to Bahia, but the 
Northerners wisely saw to it that she sank in Hampton 
Boads. 

The Alabama, the most HuccesEful of the commerce 
destroyers, was fitted out in England. Under Semnies 
she had a long run, but was finally earthed at Cher- 
bourg, though here perhaps she might have escaped^ 
had she not elected to fight the Eearsage. 

The Shenandoah, also fitted out in England, was 
never captured and continued to the end. 

The Georgia ran for a year and was then sold out 
of the Confederate Service. 

The total number of commerce-destroyers was 
11 ateamers and 8 sailing ships. The steamers dea 
troyed or captured about 215 ships, the sailers 46, 
always small craft in the latter case. The captured 
■ Bnllooh. 8c!cr«( Service. lastanoea Dine eases. 
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the steamers varied from 69 to 2 per ship, of 
^^ich 13 were recaptured, so they averaged about 
19 per ship — which is nearly doable the average 
'life' of the French privateers in the war previonsly 
referred to. 

The most serious effect of the Soathem corsairs 
wiE, however, that the terror of them laid up American 
commerce in neutral harbours or drove it under a 
neabal flag: and this, it mast be remembered, was 
practically accomplished by half a dozen steamers, for 
a full half of the corsairs did very little harm indeed. 
Six ships, therefore, belonging to an absolutely minor 
naval power (the Confederate States), accomplished a 
practically permanent destruction of the mercantile 
marine of a relatively very strong naval power (the 
Xorthemen). So far, however, as the main issues of 
the war were concerned, this commerce destruction 
accomplished nothing, that is to say it : — 

(1) Entirely failed to shake the grip of the Northern 
blockade (a thing it was perhaps — probably indeed, — 
designed to accomplish). 

(2) In no way affected the victorious march into the 
PRJonfederate States of the Northern soldiers. 

In our examination of the situation, this second 
consideration need not, however, be given much atten- 
tion. Indeed, it demands none, save in so far as the 
action of the Northern Fleet in bringing about the end 
of the war is concerned, and this overlaps the first con- 
sideratioQ. 
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The Northern Fleet ftccoiiiplished, or is credit 
with haying accompHshed, two thiDgs : — 

(1) Its blockade reduced the food and war maLerial 
supply of the South, and by checking importB and ex- 
ports very effectnally damaged Southern commerce. 

(2) By penetrating the MiBsissippi the Norther 
Fleet cut the Southern Confederation into two. 

The first operation was in its results not very dis 
similar to the ideal results of a guerre de courte, that is 
to say it ruined Southern trade very effectually. The 
situation here, it will be observed, reproduces tolerably 
closely (despite such difTerenccs as the fact that the 
South was not selX-supporting and England in those 
days was] of the Anglo-Dutch War in the time of 
Charles II. when England abandoned grand war for 
commerce war. England was then much in the 
position of the Soathemers, and Holland of th^^ 
Northerners. 

The second operation of the Northern Fleet is more 
of a compliment to the Northern Navy than the state- 
ment of a serious fact. For though all that is alleged 
is true enough ; yet it could all have been accomplished 
pm-ely by land power in a somewhat longer time. 
Incidentally, so, perhups, could the first operation. 
Once Northern soldiers had got inside a Confederate 
port, they became more effectual at preventing Con- 
federate ships using the harbour than any number 
of Northern ships outside, since they destroyed 
base. 
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This conaideration tends to depreciate the value of 
Sea Power in the campaign : hat it is not to bo denied 
on that accoont. Korthera Sea Power Eiccelerated the 
eod of the Confederate States : it did not cause it, 
because the war was primarily a land war. Except, 
therefore, in so tai as the Northern Fleet contributed to 
the destmction of bases or the earthing of Southern 
corsairs its part in the war was merely of the nature of 
an auxiUary force to the Army. 

In attacks on bases it was not very effectively used : 
more ought have been done iu this respect had it been 
well supplied with soldiers to form landing parties in 
I lorce. 

In its operations against the commerce destroyers, 
^Bta task was in many ways pecnUar. 

(1) The fitting out of corsairs in England was a 
^^toation which could hardly have been anticipated 

effectively. The laxity of the British Government has, 
perhaps, been exaggerated ; but still laxity existed. It 
was to have been met, however, once the situation was 

I teaKsed, by the stationing of a strong force in the 
Channel to intercept any corsairs issuing from British 
ports. This, of course, would have weakened the 
blockade of the Southern coast ; but that blockade was 
the circumstances) less essential than the snppres- 

' gion of the corsairs. 

(2) Throughout the war both sides were granted 
extnordinary facilities by neutrals. As already men- 
tioned, coal for the express purpose of carrying on 
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depredations or for checking depredations in eertaif^ 
waters was to be had for the askiug almost anywhere, 
In addition docking facilities were equally easy to 
obtain — thirteen Northerners and eleven Confederaiea 
being repaired in British ports alone.' \ 

(3) The ships actually preyed upon were mostly 
sailing vessels : the transition from sail to steam being 
jost then in process of accomplishment. It ia infinitely 
easier for a steamer to intercept sailing vessels, than 
for steamers to intercept steamers. j 

Kow these three pecuharities will not occur in any } 
future war : nor are any ot them to be found in any 
past^one to an appreciable extent. Conseqnently the 
task of the Northerners was unusually hard. 

On the other hand it was, in another respect, re- 
markably easy, in that the corsairs were : — 

(a) Few in number. 

(b) Of small account as warships. 

Therefore, on the grounds of absolute fairness and 
on the grounds that in examining this matter it ia 
better to over- than under-estimate the danger of 
commerce attack, we may perhaps with logic, hold that 
a and b did much to neutralise the peculiar conditions 
Bet out under the head of 1, 2, and 3 — certainty those 
under beads 1 and 2. 

The matter then still resolves itself into this: — 
The few corsairs of the insignificant naval power 
ruined the sea-borne trade of the strong naval power — 
' BoUocb, Becret Senwe, U. 
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^ loss America was far better abtetoetand than England 
ifOQld be. (or such a destntction of commerce would be 
»bsolnte ruin to the British Empire, and war won at 
the cost of commerce would be worse than a Pyrrhic 
tictoty. 

In the Anglo-French wars cited English commerce 
BOTTived the depredations of French privateers which 
bid lives of approximately 10 merchant ships per 
corsair. Nineteen ships per corsair destroyed American 
commerce altogether. Why was this ? 

The possible reasons may perhaps be given as 
follows : — 
I 1. Lack. 

I 2. The greater attractions of over-sea trade to the 
Sritish than to the Americans. 

3. The existence of other causes which naturally 
iended to the decline of American merchant shipping. 
I 4. Better anti-corsair dispositions. 
I Let ns examine them in detail. 

1. Luck. The gnestion of Inck is one that cannot 
essQy be examined. It was probably an important 
factor : bat this is all that can be said about it I 

2. Trade Adaptability. Trade was more essential 
to the English than to the Northerners. This especially 
acted as regards ships laid up. The inducements to 
pat to sea and take risks were greater with the English. 
In the Northern States these inducements did not obtain : 
farther, of course, there was the additional dismption 
of a Civil War almost at the door as it were — for when 
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there is notbiag bnt land between & moo and the hostile 
armies, be is very apt to forget the extent of thedistatue 
or his own lurmies barring the way. 

3. Decline from other causes. This shoold by oo 
means be forgotten. The change from wood to izoa 
was of itself Bofficient to greatly dislocate the American 
shipping indnstry, 

4. Anti-corsair dispositions. The English in the 
war with France carried on a vigorons campaign 
against the privateers with little mercy and mnch 
hate. This tended to render the corsairs nervous, and 
if one eye was still on attack, one was also always oo 
escape. 

To the Confederates ' escape ' was less ever present. 
If captured the crews had no barbarons treatment to 
dread, they were recognised ' naval men,' and — the war 
being a civil one — many of them, inspired iu their 
career by the desire of gain as mnch, or more, than hf 
any convictions, probably had in mind that sides con]d 
be changed if the worst came to the worst. Snch con- 
siderations were of some assistance to them. Tbei^ 
too, the principal Northern effort was concentrated in 
the blockade of the Southern Coasts : the ships devoted 
to dealing with the corsairs were neither many nor, at 
a rule, well suited to the task. The general dispositiom 
were poor. Individual ships wandered blimily aboat 
seeking individual corsairs : only a portion of effort 
was devoted to 'stopping the earths.' The inordinate 
nomber of these ' earths " has already been alluded to : 
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also the error made in uot stopping egress in the first 
place from neutral harbonre. Had the North devoted 
greater attention to this question, it is probable that 
the Soathem campaign woald have been less Bnccessful 
than it was. 

All this has been said before to-day : indeed, points 
have been strained to show that commerce attack 
besides being incapable of anything save negative 
results so far as the success or otherwise of the war 
is concerned is not necessarily serious in its effects. 

On the whole, even though history shows the 
American Civil War to be almost the only instance of 
really disastrous results following commerce attack, it 
is probably extremely dangerous to under-estimate its 
danger — certainly for a nation situated as the British, 
whose over-sea trade constitutes the means of existence. 
Always it mast be remembered that— save in the very 
small case ol Chili and Peru — the real guerre de course 
has never been attempted. A corsair war having results 
such as the Southern War against commerce would be 
absolutely fatal to the United Kingdom — and nothing 
is gained by attempts to minimise it. 

The guerre de course must, therefore, be prepared 
against : and that, too, not a partial and immature 
attempt such as history only records, but a really 
Ecientific guerre de course based on the fact that this 
{orm of war is the best for the weaker Power, and that 
it may be definitely adopted to split the stronger 
Power's fleets and efforts, because the result of things 

H 
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is ao felt that an oniDfonned and non-technicaS pnblic 
insists upon such naval dispositions as appeal to its 
crade jodgment. Here lies the most serious danger 
of aU. 

In strict International Law a captored merchant 
ship most be taken to a port of the captnrer, where 
lawyers will argue at great length as to the exact 
definition of the word contraband, the legality of the 
capture and half a dozen other things. Were there 
any guarantee that all such formnlse would be strictly 
observed, then lawyers would be almost as useful and 
valuable as cruisers, and the problems of commerce 
defence much simpUGed. There is not, however, the 
slightest prospect that any nation at war is going to 
tie its hands with legal questions more than it is 
absolntely compelled to do. When Monk, on the eve 
of the Anglo-Dntch war made hia famous remark, 
'What matters this or that reason? What we vrant 
ia more of the trade that the Dutch now have,* — he 
uttered an eternal verity, capable of vride application. 
In any future war in which the British are likely to be 
engaged and in which British trade is imperilled, the 
enemy will undoubtedly ' want ' that trade. And the 
want will exceed any respect he may have for Inter- 
national Law that is likely to interfere with his aims. 

Consequently the legal aspects of the question may 
be dismissed as not worth consideration — Might alone 
will make Kight,^ Probably only the threat of the 

' See Chapter an ' Inteni&tioiuJ Law.' 
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British Fleet will prevent every nentral harbonr being 
used as a corsair base when convenient : certainly no 
beiligerent will be snfficiently foolish to try and take 
pim into his harbours through British croisera 
cotUD to recaptnre. He will sink them first — just as 
tbe Bassians (quite soundly) sank everything that they 
ciptiired and could not take away in their war with 
Japan, 

In a well-conceived guerre de course the capture 
ol British merchant shipa for gain will be quite a 
Moondary object. The destruction of British com- 
tnerce in order to produce financial straits and popular 
a^I&tion will be the prime objective — and if there 
OiBti any Eternal Truth about the strategy of this 
fann o( war the prospects of British commerce going 
tile same way as American commerce would be very 
BtroDg. 

Fortunately there is no Eternal Verity in this 
matter: and the teachings of history to the effect that 
provided you can escape the enemy you can destroy 
his merchant ships with impunity is no longer a 
tnitb. 

With the advance of civilisation two entirely new 
Unngs have arisen to interfere with the full snccess ol 
mmoerce attack : — 

(1) Public opinion. 

(2) International eompUcationa 

(I) Public opi7iion. This has gradually become a 
aooice of grave inconvenience to the corsair. In 

M 2 
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ancient times there was no problem about the crew of 
the captured ship. Unless they were worth keeping for 
sale as slaves and so in the Bame category as ' specie,' 
their throats were cut and they were thrown over- 
board. 

Then a cooseusus of public opinion declared against 
theee primitive methods : the merchant seilors must 
not be injured to this extent. They could still, bow- 
ever, be quickly disposed of by shutting them down in 
the hold or they could be set adrift in a boat to take 
their chance. 

Again public opinion gradually intervened, and 
to-day the captured crews must be somptnously 
treated, aJlowed to retain their private property, and 
generally as little inconvenienced as possible. 

The net result of all this is that, whereas in ancient 
times the actual capture was a matter of two or three 
minutes, it is now an operation extending over sevraal 
hours, during all of which time the risk of interference 
from a hostile warship is great. Yet public opinion is 
BO strong on the matter that the corsair mast prefer to 
risk this to risking seeing his name coupled with an 
' Inhuman Outrage ' in very large capitals on the 
Contents Bills of the "World's press. 

As time goes on these difficulties will continue to 
grow and increase. Public opinion cannot be defied 
like purely legal opinions can. Consequently the 
meaning of private property and effects will be ever- 
extending, till there will be so much to remove before 
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*'*^lting a capture that the task will entail a day or 
^'^o's work even to a belligerent entirely without 
I '^gatd to IntematioDal Law. In the Husso-Japanese 
I it seems to have taken the Bussians, with the 
^"limmnm ol regard for public opinion, something like 
Ol boors to dispose of a ship after they had overhauled 

r There is, too, the gneBtion of the merchaut ship 
that refuses to stop when overhauled. What is to be 
done? Suppose British merchantmen made a rule 
of still going on. The enemy, after the necessary 
Dumber of ' blank shots across the bow ' demanded 
by public opinion, is entitled to put a shot into the 
machinery or otherwise wing the escaping vessel. He 
does it and someone gets killed or injured. Public 
opinion will have headlines about the ' Brave Britisher ' 
and describe the death of the man who got killed as a 
' Begrettable necessity.' But it will probably compel 
the man responsible for firing the fatal shot to go out 
of his way to express much sorrow and grief for having 
done what he was perfectly justified in doing, and 
generally he will have a species of stigma on him for 
doing it. 

\ There the incident, if a solitary one, will end. 
Cat supposing the refnsing*to-Btop tactics are continued, 
and more people continue to get hurt. Public opinion 
will get very excited. The Bussians — the least sensitive 
nation to public opinion — were most heavily censured 
loz firing into the Japanese transport which gave them 
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this problem, and it bsjnpered tbem afterwards to gome 
degree. A nation more sensitive to public opinion 
would be hampered a great deal more. Probably 
those responsible would be censored by tbeii own 
authorities seeking aplaeebo. 

As a reeolt some of the non-stop merchantmen 
might escape altogether : the corsair fearing to take 
the responsibility of firing. Then some strong man — 
determined to check a system that rendeared war on 
commerce nail and void — might be expected to arise 
and Sre too well. 

The world woold have its head-lines on the matter, 
and the British press wonld to a certainty be very free 
with such epithets as ' Murder,' ' Piracy,' and bo forth. 
It would andoubtedly demand that ' Piracy shall be 
treated as such ' : it is quite possible that British 
opinion, duly inflamed, would force the Government to 
make such a declaration. The position of the wretched 
corsairs, blamed and threatened on all hands for doing 
what, after all, they were entitled to do and the only 
thing they could do, wonld then become extremely 
awkward, and commerce attack practically killed. 

Between the present state of affairs and this there 
is only the improbability that any merchant captains 
would so act. But men with great risks at stake are 
apt to be obstinate on occasion, and the knowledge 
that such a non-stop policy would swiftly lead to im- 
munity might outweigh its dangers, especially if the 
corsair was reducing the nation to desperate straits. 
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e reward of escape would be so high that the 
'^mptations to brave dangers would be correspondingly 

Such a death of war against commerce is not 
^^cceesarily probable, but it is in the possibilities none 
the less. 

(2) International Complications. — In ancient times 
nentral was very little inconvenienced if his trade 
Sot mixed with the designs ol the belligerents. No 
^Oe lived to give the neutral's version of the matter : 
piracy was so common that the disappearance of 
* *Oerchftnt ship more or less evoked no surprise. In 
l^ter timeB the nentral ship had learned complacency 
the belligerents, and its status was in any case 
of a blockade-runner. Unless the case was very 
^*grant, interference with neutrals provoked no com- 
it was accepted as part of the eternal order of 

L^VliDgB. 

To-day this is in no way accepted, and in addition, 
^outries are knit by trade relations of an intimacy 
Uiat ia of quite modem origin. For instance. Great 
Britain and America are connected by innumerable 
commercial ties, so interwoven in many cases that it is 
almoet impossible to disentangle them. An enormous 
Dumber of Americans earn their daily bread by grow- 
ing food and raw material for the British market, and 
any interference with British ovei-sea trade would dis* 
locate any number of American interests. Instantly 
the scene would bristle with delicate international 
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complications — a terrible handicap npon any power 
warring against Briti^ commerce. The ince&s&nt 
clashing with the interests of a powerfnl neatral would 
be a most serious handicap — how eerioos it is impoBsible 
to determine until it ia attempted. At its mildest, it 
could never be neglected : at its greatest it might 
render war on British commerce abortive. This ia a 
matter upon which history — save the most recent — 
has nothing to teach. Bat there are not wanting in- 
dications that neutral powers will only submit to the 
existence of a war on commerce in view of the fact 
that they may one day require to carry on such a war, 
or that they are gaining by it. 

There is the case of the Eussian Volunteer cruisers i 
for instance. The matter was complicated by some legal 
technicalities about exit from the Black Sea; bnt the 
main issues were on more common grounds than that. 

The Bussians had very good reason to believe that 
on board the Malacca was some machinery intended 
for Japanese destroyers. They intercepted the ship, 
and found the suspicious articles marked with the 
British broad-arrow. These — if the Bussian story be 
true — were cheek by jowl with same consignments for 
Hong Kong dockyard. The Bussians were practically 
given two alternatives ' international complications ' or 
to give up the Malacca without any enquiry as to 
whether she had anything on board her other than 
consignments for Hong Kong dockyard. 

Now whether or no the Malacca actually had I 
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contraband on board, the Russian ondoubtedly believed 
that she had, also there is no doubt whatever that any 
amount of contraband was sent to Japan as Dutch 
cheeses, agricoltural instruments, etc., etc. It was 
important to Russia to stop these things, but to have 
gone on doing so practically meant war with Great 
Britain. 

Now the Russian war on commerce was a very 
mild and half-hearted affair ; the sum of it all being 
more indignation amongst neutral ship owners, loss 
and inconvenience to neutrals, than worry or loss to 
Japan. Yet it aroused a great deal of neutral indigna- 
tion. A war against British conmierce to accomplish 
anything, would have to be on an infinitely larger scale, 
and the interests of neutrals involved would be infinitely 
larger than in the few cases Russia managed to make 

KJT herself. 
Taking these two new conditions together there is no 
enying that commerce war is not what it was, and 
the nation that undertakes it on the grand scale will 
be embarking on an enterprise the limits and dangers 
of which it can never measure. All this augurs half- 
hearted operations, which would be comparatively 
innocQons even if not interfered with by the British 
Fleet. Probably, therefore, against any one nation 
British commerce is in far less danger to-day than it 
was in the old wars with France. 

It is not, however, possible to act on that assump- 
iioQ : because the attitude of the neutral powers might 



be snfficiently nnlriendly, or they might fioe snfBcienl"'^ 
gain to themselves in the destruction of Briti&h com — ' 
merce to w&ive their more immediate interests. Thietf 
is at least a possibility. So, too, is a combination, and - 
always the real guerre de course is the danger to be 
gaarded against — that is to say a war against commerce 
supplemented by occasional action or attempted action 
of battleships. 

It has, further, to be borne in mind that the 
platitude ' Commerce deatraction cannot win a war,' tt 
nseless, when no British victory can atone for the lose 
of the world's canying trade which, once lost, ia 
hardly likely to be regained. Hence, therefor^ 
coouuerce must not only be protected from deetnio 
tion : it must also be so defended that it can be 
carried on with comparative impunity. 

There are two ways by which this end may be | 
Bonght — the first by a Tigorous offensive on the hostile 
fleet and a blockade so severe that very few commerce 
destroyers or cruisers can get out and fewer still 
retain. The objective, however, would not be the 
commerce destroyers but the enemy's fleet in general, 
by the destruction of which a still more vigorous 
blockade would be assured and the number of possible 
corsairs very materially lessened. If necessary, even 
commerce should be sacrificed for the single end of 
destroying the enemy's fleet. Combined with this 
system a few powerful cruisers, easily able to destroy 
any corsair met with, would perhaps be stationed off 
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oextain points apon which the trade routes converge, 
bxxt there would be no patrols stationed along the trade 
routes and the minimum of division of forces. 

This approximately embodies the modem naval 
view of how commerce attack should be met. It is, 
Lacidentall;, bow the Dutch successfully met the 
English attempt to fight a commerce-destroying war 
in -the time of King Charles II. It is bow the Romans 
sixccessfuUy met the Blyrian pirates. It is also in part 
— bow the Northerners — very unsuccessfully for their 
trade — met the Southern war on commerce. 

A perception — an over perception — of this last 
point ia the characteristic o£ the popular view of bow 
<^mmerca should be protected. It should be under- 
®*Ood that the popular reahsation of all that commerce 
attack might mean is in all probability greater than 
naval realisation of it : and probably the popular 
^^timate of this danger is better to accept than the 
*^val one, certainly that naval one which bases any ot 
*t« ai^uments upon the old platitude that war against 
^Jonmierce cannot bring victory. 

Now, in the popular view there is only one way in 
vbich oooamerce can effectively be protected. This 
<ray consists in covering the seven seas with cruisers 
' patrolling the trade routes.' These cruisers, we are 
(old, do not need to be very powerful or very fast ; a 
fairly good speed and numbers, especially aombers, will 
sofBce. 

This idea, is on the surface, fairly plausible ; and 
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mftny years ago at the time of the Naval Defence Act 
it was god-fathered by many distingmshed retired 
admirals who had the old wars with France in mind, 
and failed to realise that the conditionB which then 
obtained will never be reproduced in the fatore. 

The fatore will see no more little privateers : letters 
of marque cannot be resuscitated. Public opinion will 
not sanction the privateer; and all coraairs will be 
either orthodox cruisers or else armed linera — the 
supply of which is by no means very numerous. The 
' any moderately fast vessel ' days are over — a fair speed 
and a good coal supply are essential to a corsair. 

It is doubtful also, whether many fast liners are 
available as corsairs. In the first place few Powers 
have many, in the next such vessels are likely to be 
found very excelleut and much needed as destroyers of 
destroyers, since they can be bo much more safely risked 
than cmisers. 

However, if the swifter be used as corsairs, the 
popular ' cruiser patrols ' are not likely to concern them 
much ; as httle cruisers will never catch a liner designed 
always to travel at top speed. 

Supposing the hostile armoured cruisers to be utilised, 
again the popular cmisers do not promise well. They 
can do little save get sunk with a loss of men that will 
entail in pension funds about as much money as the 
value of any mercantile shipping that they are ever 
likely to protect. 

What in fine can they do at all ? 
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When we come to consider it— nothing, except 
with great good lack. Weak tinits — and numbers 
must mean relatively weak nnita—cannot even act as 
scarecrows. Spread over the ocean they would be 
merely so many attractive prizes to armoured corsairs. 
Gronped at strategical points they would be little more 
dangerous — a single large hostile cruiser with moder- 
fttely large gnne could eteam round and sink them ont 
of range of their pop-guns. Protected craisers on 
Uie trade routes would benefit no British traders at 
ail, unless it were the makers of monuments to the 
departed. 

Consequently armoured cruisers must be employed. 
These ore necessarily few : and to send them scouring 
the ocean on the oflf chance of meeting an enemy would 
be wasting them completely. They are much better 
employed from bases, whence they can observe hostile 
harbours and run down anything that issues out and 
catch anything trying to return. 

The rub is that something now and again is sure to 
get out; and having got out, to do some mischief. It 
wUl be difficult to convince the British public that a 
ooisair getting out is hardly likely to average one prize 
s day and hardly Ukely to be able to go more than a 
week without coaling. Wherever it goes to coal will 
be its ' earth,' and there, ere it can reissue, a big 
annoured cruiser with a large coal endurance ought to 
be able to get and wait for it coming out. 

Supposing the ' earth ' to be a neutral harbour, it 
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most in most cases be left within twenty-four hoars on 
pun ot iDtemment ; and a big cmiser outBide is likely 
to make internment accepted easily. On the whole, 
therefore, provided only the BritiBh pnblic can keep its 
head and accept a few losses as inevitable, the system 
of stopping earths is almost bonnd to sncceed reasonably 
quickly ; whereas the alternative system of patrols and 
ocean htrntiag, promises no success whatever, besides 
being a system which allows a totally unnecessary 
number of hostile cruisers to get out on the high seas. 
Those who advocate the small cruisers on patrol are 
really no more logical than he who would suggest that 
instead of destroying the nest individual hornets should 
be slain on the wing. 

On the whole there is only one really serious 
danger. This is that some large corsair might manage 
to slip out crammed with prize crews and small guns, 
and, with a gun and some men convert every tramp 
captnred into an armed tender.' It is the kind of thing 
that some power — Germany for instance — might think 
of attempting. The commerce war would then be on 
a species of snowball system, and incalculable mischief 
might be done. In such a case only drastic measures 
could save British trade. There would probably be 
nothing for it but to declare all commerce attack except 
by proper warships ' Piracy ' and to treat it as such. 

Of course, all commerce attack is really legalised 
piracy : and the old system of commerce defence which, 
■ Id the D. 8. Oivil Wu (ben were one or two ratld obhs oI this. 
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^ Hot sTowing the letter of thia, accepted the spirit and 
Kted 00 it, had much to recommend it. Only very great 
necessity, however, wonid allow ot sach action being 
taken now-a-days. I once at the Eoyal United Service 
Institntioa read a paper in which it was tentatively 
soggested that if we declared that for eveiy merchant 
ship captored we should destroy some unfortified town 
of the enemy, the mere threat of this would ensm;e 
perfect safety to commerce. A number of distinguished 
admirals, however, rose one after the other and with 
perfect onanimity condemned the scheme in most 
scorching terms on the grounds that it was brutal and 
infaoman. Public opinion would no doubt say the same 
about the banging of corsairs' crews. At the same time 
both remain as England's demiers ressorts — and might 
seem more reasonable in the stress of war than when 
calmly discussed in peace. 

Still there is every reason to believe that such a 
necessity ought not to arise, if only the British pabho 
representing the interests concerned can be persuaded 
that whatever defence scheme may be organised by 
the Navy, and whatever seeming failures may result, 
the really serious failures would arise over a scheme, 
half naval and half designed to satisfy popular notions 
as to what is most likely to constitute safety. 

If past history of Parliament is any criterion 
Members of Parliament are probably the most dan- 
gerous menace. Compelled by the nature of things to 
Toice any popular clamour, however ' engineered,' they 
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are in the habit of reading up wbatevei subject is lo 
the ioce. Such hasty cranmiiog tends to produce bq 
intellectual prfW de foie gran: and the better the 
intentions the worse the result. 

Compare, for instance, the oDti-Belleville agitsaon 
of a few years ago. With the introduction of Belleviiles 
there were the troubles incidental to any new departure 
— they may fairly be compared to the losses that our 
commerce woidd sustain in war. The judgment ol 
the Navy was set aside, and a tribunal, practically 
civilian, appointed to re-judge the matter. In the 
result the Navy was fitted with five alternatives ol 
which three failed at once and the other two bum far 
more coal, cannot be repaired upon board ship it 
damaged in action ; and are generally un-equal to the 
discarded boilers of naval choice. For this travesty of 
efficiency Members of Parliament, perfectly well in- 
tentioned, were mainly responsible. In due course the 
Navy may reassert itself and the Belleville type be 
returned to — but what has happened in the mean- 
time? 

The danger is acute that were we inTolved in a 
commerce war, a similar display of lay as against pro- 
feseioaal judgment would be witnessed, with results 
more deplorable than it is possible to estimate. 

Eight or wrong, the scheme for defence of com- 
merce must be left to the Navy alone, and the naval 
plan of a vigorous offensive, of 'stopping earths,' of 
acting as the Eomaos against the Xllyriaus, as the 
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tcb against the English, has far more to re- 
^tmneod it than any echeme resting on a negative 

A final word may be added about convoys. These 
&6 old days were rarely very snccessfTil : the prin- 
^f*i problem being the difficulty of keeping the mer- 
cluotmcn together. That difficulty would probably 
be 

ttill greater to-day. Moreover, nnless the enemy's 
ports are sufficiently blockaded to prevent the egress of 
^Ojthing bnt isolated ships, a convoy merely offei-s in 
Uk«R ^ysoE telegraphs and full infonuatiou a splendid 
already prepared for the enemy. The trade loes 
•^f waiting for convoy is also probably coosiderable — 
^^nvoy must, therefore, be regarded as a very heavy 
iJisnrance. 

National insurance is probably a better system ; as 
*>tider it the Buffering shipowner would have no cause 
^ roose plaints, and ao there would be nothing to 
^terfere with the maintenance of that vigorous oEfeneive 
l>y Uw Navy in which the surest salvation lies. It 
Cannot too frequently or emphatically be laid down 
lhat for success the Navy must be unhampered with 
IN^olar plans, and it must be free to leave commerce 
to look after itself for a while should the need and 
oocMkm arise. 

For a nation to exhibit the necessary patience and 
confidence in such circumstances (on a small scale 
Japan in 1904-5 is an example) requires the existence 
of that quality which elsewheie has been described as 
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' Fitness to win,' and perhaps m this Fitness to 
may be fonnd the stuest secoiit; of the sorriv^ o t _j 
commerce in war. 

Japan did it without ' national inBorance,' bnt ha 
trade ran no great risks and in no way compared nith 
British trade in importance. Also 'public opinion' 
was less of a factor. She cannot therefore be accepted 
as a criterion. Arguments against national insurance 
are easily found, but the matter is not to be settled by 
nicely balanced j>ro£ and ccms. It is broad generalities 
that are at issue. And these really whittle down to 
one thing : to whether the Navy is to be given a fr* 
hand to do as it thinks best or whether it is to bo 
hampered in its operations by popular fancy rtuse^ to 
fever heat by mercantile losses. If the naval systeio 
of ' earth stopping ' be correct, national insurance w^' 
be a very small burden ; il it be wrong, national in- 
surance becomes a duty. Bight or vprong, it is «■ 
insurance against Parliament interfering with tu' 
strategy ; that is to say an insurance against 
disaster. 



IV 



COLONIES AN» SEA POWER 

Colonies and Sea Power are supposed to be closely 
"^nnected : it is to be proved that ColonieB are only 
'"Tn of Sea Power, and also that Sea Power is bom of 

The natural birth of colonies is admirably described 
Captain Maban. As a nation sent out conamercial 
shipping it felt the need of distant stations — com- 
mercial bases — and these grew into colonies. ' A 
foothold in a foreign land, a new outlet for what it 
bad to bell, a new sphere for its shipping, more em- 
ployment for its people, more comfort and wealth for 
itaeli.' ' This was the old idea of colonies when the 
WQiId was vast and mostly unexplored. So were 
founded those Phcenician colonies which developed 
into states like Carthage, in no way bound to the 
mother state, but gyiupathetic in many matters from 
ties of self-interest, chiefly throngh a supreme distrust 
of other nationalities. Those who went forth, how- 
ever, went always to found a new empire, not to create 
a foreign possession. 

' Influenet of Sta Fawer m HUtorj/. 

w a 
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In later times the colonising instanct manifested 
itself in a variety of ws,ys. Thas the Dutch colony in 
Japan never ftimed at posseaaing Japan or in secoring 
anything save a pied d terre for the convenieiice of 
trade: the 'imperial idea' was totally absent; here 
though present elsewhere. Spain on the other band 
colonised imperially only, the colony was a foreign 
possession oat of which to estract wealth as tribute' 
and the spoils of war. Then came the English 
colonising era, which bad a good deal of its birth in 
a desire to steal from Spain the good things which 
Spain had stolen from others. 

Other colonies were founded in emalation wiib 
other nations. Speaking generally the British colony 
was imperial in the sense that it was always a piece 
of England set down on foreign soil (as in VirgiDia, 
where the squire with his country mansion was an 
early featm^) ; but it was primarily a commercial 
undertaking. Then there were colonies taken from 
other nations by force of arms, like South Africa ; 
huge colonies like Australia ; colonies that came tusor 
to being independent allied nations, like India in 
the days of John Company ; and colonies established 
purely as military posts, like St. Helena and many 
another island. Each colony, in fine, had something 
different in its inception and probably only one thing 

' Gaba wu so regarded Sp&in np to the UiL Tha Spuikri 
who wont thuro iavariabt; regatded the Cub&DS lucielj H MBMlldag 
out oJ wbicli ha could moke % lorliwe lo tokc bock lo Spain. 
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'WIS commoQ to them all and this that they never had 
about them any notioQB as to ' Sons of Empire ' or 
(saving perhaps Virginia which ig a British colony no 
more) any poetical idea aboat ' fonnding a new England 
acioES the seas.' The settler went mnch aa he might 
have migrated from Northomherland to Cornwall be- 
cause he considered that he would better himself by 
doing so. It has been reserved for the present age to 
discover the ' Sons of the Empire,' ' Britain beyond 
the Seas,' ' the men who can ride and shoot," and all 
those other phrases which sound so big and mean so 
little because the day of them is passing. When the 
csolonies were peopled by emigrants from home there 
was no occasion to create sentiments on imperial lines, 
the colonist was an Englishman and had no more 
need to proclaim the fact than the man in Cornwall. 
His descendants, however, are not Englishmen, they 
are Australians, Canadians, South Africans, or what> 
ever the colony may be, with essentially different 
in teres td. A stream of fresh emigrants serves to 
preserve something of the Old Country sentiment, but 
the native-bom Anstratian is Australian, reared under 
a different climate and different conditions. He is 
* Britain beyond the Seas ' when sensible of advantages 
to be derived therefrom, but quite ready to ' cut the 
painter ' and cease to be a ' Son of the Empire ' when 
his material advantages run in that direction. And 
it must be confessed that he could hardly be a good 
colonist or a logical one without being so. He may 
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appreciate the very flattering descriptions of himself 
to be found in the verses of EipUng, he may in some 
cases be wronght np to the Imperial Idea bo far as the 
Bentimeutality of it goes, bat despite Kiplmg and m 
Navy Leagne Envoy he does not contribute his share 
to the maintenance of the British Navy. An attempt 
to make him do so would probably result in something 
akin to the tea chest incident in Boston Harbour in 
the days of George III. From the standpoint of the 
British Imperialist this is deplorable ; bat from any 
independent standpoint it is really quite reasonable. 
The English are a Teutonic race, but this never led 
them to bother ahont their German fatherland in the 
past, simply because they had become of another 
nationality. So the colonials must, by the nature of 
things, drift into other nationalities if they have any 
stamina, nnless their interests and those of England 
are identical — an unlikely event. 

Interests, indeed, are tending to do anything except 
converge. Each colony has its own problems. Aus- 
tralia for instance, and British Columbia o&q never 
regard the advent of Japan as a world power as that 
advent is regarded in England. The problem of 
Japanese immigration will never be felt in England, 
but it is even now a real thing both in Australia and 
British Colmnbia. If Australia shuts out Japan 
and Japan objects to any marked extent, what is Eng- 
land's position ? Australia has a perfect right to shot 
out Japanese, Japan^ has an equal right to demand 
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admission, merely following the practice of nations in 
the past Supposing matters to become acate, is it 
England's daty to fight Japan if necessary on the 
gnestioQ at her own expense for a matter that concerns 
only Anstralia? It is obviously not to England's 
intereet so far as Japan is concerned, but of what use 
is England to Australia unless she is ready to do this ? 
Australia by herself certainly could not offer any military 
resistance to Japan worth the name. 

Again, there ia the case of Canada and the United 
States. A dispute in which England must fight the 
United States or sacrifice Canada is quite possible. It 
is palpably not to England's interest to fight the United 
States for the sake of retaining Canada as a piece of 
red upon the map ; but the chief use of the Mother 
Country to Canada is as a safeguard against American 
expansion northward. Of course did Canada desire 
to Quite with the States the Mother Country would 
offer no military objection ; bat the question is : In 
what way does the Canadian colony benefit the Mother 
Country f This ia a bard question to answer, except 
on the grounds of sentiment. Com comes thence, it 
is true ; but com, wherever it comes from, is sent by 
people who wish to make money by selhng it. 

The policy of knitting the colonies closer to the 
Smpire by drawing fighting material from them has 
mnch to recommend it ; but equally so has that policy 
of gradual dissociation which contemplates the eventual 
establishment of the colonies as independent republics, 
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Bod of the two it is the more logical, because tbe 
tendency of colomes to become iodependent aaits ^ 
an hiBtoricsl fact. 

The best orgnment for the retention of the coloni^ 
so long as possible is that if independent to-day th^^ 
would become the property of Germany or some sncJ^ 
nation to-morrow. Were England to renonnce all tie&f 
Sonth Africa would become German Sooth Africa^ 
Canada part of the United States and Australia » 
portion of the Japanese Empire. What EnglanA 
would actually lose thereby is difiicult to assess. She 
would certainly not lose financially, for the colonies 
represent no income while they do represent a loss in 
the expenses of their naval defence. On the other 
hand it is probable that trade outlets would be re- 
stricted thereby throngh tariff walla created by the 
new proprietors — all ot whom would rule with heavier 
hands than England. Canada as a portion of the 
United States might continue to flourish ; bat South 
Africa and Australia would alter very considerably and 
the present inbabitants become something like ' hewers 
of wood and drawers of water ' to their Glerman and 
Japanese conquerors. Therefore these two at any rate 
are very considerable gainers by the existing state of 
things — a point by no means sufficiently recognised. 
The question, indeed, is far more whether the Mother 
Comitry can afford to continue owning them, than 
whether they should demand sacrifices from England. 
It is they who are the chief gainers by things as they 



je except in the matter ol trade they are of no 
nine at all to England. 

The general colonial ideal, and one that will 
eventaslty be accomplished, i8, however, to be self- 
sopportiDg entirely. This is a perfectly oatural and 
legitimate ideal, having nothing to do with the subject 
of this chapter except in so far as it may be regarded 
u eridence towards the theory that British colonies 
are or will be laxaiies rather than necessities to the 
cation. 

From the naval standpomt the colonies represent 
nothing worth consideration in the way of assistance 
financial or otherwise. The colonies are simply some- 
g to be defended. 

Colonial defence is proposed to be conducted on 
two tines : — 

I (1) By the Imperial Navy acting on its own general 
lines. 

(2) By local colonial defence. 
This last is the one more in favour with the colonials 
who, far removed from any conception of war prepara- 
tions and so forth, appear totally unable to realise that 
they can only be attacked at all should the Imperial 
Navy fail to operate effectively nearer the centre of 
^qaerations. 

It is furthermore little recognised that whatever 
r colonial defence may exist, if anything is sent against 
a colony it will assuredly be a force amply sufficient to 
te any defence force. 



fit 
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It should, boweyer, be borne in miod that a colonial 
defence force of ten ships would necessitate a tnore 
powerful attack than would one consisting of two ships, 
and therefore colonial aspirations towards colonial 
naviefi are not so altogether unreasonable as some 
might imagine. 

Yet the point is of small importance owing to the 
fact that the Imperial Navy bars the way to any hostile 
expedition. Consequently the only possible conditions 
under which a colonial local naval force could be osed 
would be after the defeat of the Imperial Navy : in 
which case it would be used merely to experience 
annihilation at the hands of a superior force. Thus 
regarded the best colonial defence, and the only 
feasible one, is in direct contribution to the Imperial 
Navy, to the upkeep of wbich the colonies ought to 
contribute the same sum per head of population as is 
contributed by the people of the British Isles. 

Were such a contribution made there would pro- 
bably be a not unreasonable demand for a voice in the 
distribution of the Imperial Fleet. The question of 
the distribution of the fieet is one that demands an 
appreciation of great generalities possessed b; few 
men : for however self-evident it may be to the 
thinker that to be in superior force wherever the 
enemy may be is the surest defence, an enormous 
number of people are firmly convinced of the possi- 
bility of ' raids conducted by forces which have evaded 
the defending fleet'— a condition possible only when 
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fleet is ioadequate. One of the strongest of popular 
tOQCeptioiis is that local defence is a sovereign remedy 
—and there is every reason to suppose that colonial 
influence npon the question of fleet distribution would 
be almost entirely made np of demands for local 
defence. As the population of the colonies is so small 
in proportion to the area to be protected it would thus 
follow that either totally inadequate and useless local 
defences were provided, or else undue calls would be 
made upon the Imperial deet to its detriment. 
1^ The naval defence of Austraha for instance ia 
^probsdfly best assured by a fleet some ten thousand 
miles or so away from Oceania ; hut it will be a long 
day before Australians as a whole will realise this and 
a still longer da; before its people will be satisfied to 
pay their share to an invisible navy. The demand on 
, the faith of the colonial man in the street is too 
great. 

Consequently the colonies are likely to remain a 
tax upon an Imperial Fleet to which they contribute 
I practically nothing ; and this may be the lesser ol two 
• evils. 

I The nightmare of colonials — when such matters 
enter their thoughts at all — is that some large hostile 
cruiser may ' get through ' and devastate their coasts, 
actual fact the devastation so caused by a ship 
'far from a base would be trifling, and would certainly 
be unlikely to remunerate the enemy for the loss of 
cruiser's eervices nearer home, nor is it probable 
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that it would eqaal in many cases the loss to the 
Imperial Fleet caused by the detachment of ships 
beforehand in contemplation of such an eventnality. 
It may be taken, however, that the colonial view of 
the matter would be in dilTerent perspective to the 
Engliah view of it. 

On the whole it may be said that colonies wbether 
bom of Sea Power or not, are assuredly a dzsg 
upon it. 

The colonies of other nations are of considerably 
lesser extent, and also of Btill less utility. Of what 
value for instance are the Philippines to the United 
States? They may some day indirectly swell the 
national revenue; but they represent also a very 
probable cause of future friction with Japan, for 
which there is no commensurate advantage. Eiao 
Cbau again, ia probably nothing but an expensive toy 
to Germany, despite its nominal repntation as a trade 
base. It is certainly a tax on the German navy just as 
the Philippines are on the United States Seet. Id the 
case of war between any two coantrieB it is clear that 
all over-sea possessions will fall into the hands of the 
nation with the snperior deet. This patent fact is 
used as an argument of great power by naval expan- 
sionists, but whether such over-sea possessions really 
benefit a nation has never been altogether determined. 
It ia in no way clear that a big mercantile marine is 
the child of colonies, or depends upon the existence 
of colonies for its own existence. England has much 
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the largest mercaotile fleet in existence and &lie has 
much the largest coloQial empire. But Norway with 
no colonies at all has about one and a half million 
tons of mercantile marine to a population of about 
two and a quarter milUons. The British mercantile 
marine is somewhere about ten and a quarter milhon 
tons and about one and a half million more for the 
colonies, &c., with a population for the Dnited King- 
dom of about forty-two miUiona : that is to eay the 
United Kingdom with an immense colonial empire 
has about '25 of a ton of shipping per head of 
population where Korway without any colonies at all 
baa -66 of a ton of shipping per head of population — 
or a good deal more than double as much ! The two 
caeea ue extreme, but still undoubtedly suggest that 
ihflK is no necessary connection between the possesBion 
of oolonieB and a large mercantile marine. 

It ia not the purport of this chapter to try to 
prove that England's colonies are useless to her — 
Apart from other considerations the question is outside 
the scope of the book. But it is certainly to he 
suggested that colouies are of no advantage whatever 
to the Navy, and that there is a good deal of scope 
for someone to convince colonials that, instead of the 
empire depending upon them for its existence, it ia 
tbey that owe their existence to the empire. It is 
a point which colonial opinion is often unaware of. 
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IntebnahokaIi l&w has been defined — naatically at 
any rate — as ' a Beriea of nilea drawn op by a number 
of learned pedants, and agreed to by a number of other 
learned pedants, for the conduct of operations of which 
the said pedants have no practical conception.' 

This definition is, of course, a more or lees 
humourous generalisation ; though for practical pur- 
poses not always so very inesact. For whereas with 
individuals Common Law is enforced by the power 
behind it, where nations are concerned no such power 
exists.' A belligerent will breab as many laws as he 
pleases without fear of interference from any nation, 
so long as his law-breaking does not cause incon- 
venience. Should it do so he is then liable to be met 
by protest or force according to the circumstances of 
the nation concerned. He is nearly always able to 
count the exact risk, and to reason out where he must 
be careful and where he can break the law with 
impunity. 

' This geneTsi priuoiple ia, at oooiM, reoosaiBsd b; the jtuiiti 
themaelTN. 
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Foi instance, when the Japanese seized tbe Bossian 
deBtroyer Betchiteini at Chefoo in the Ensso-Japaneee 
war, there was a clear breach of International Law 
Eo ^ as the sanctity of a neutral port is concerned. 
China, however, if she bad the will, was totally unable 
to enforce the law, and no other nation was sufficiently 
interested to concern itseU in the matter. On the other 
band, Russian vessels which took shelter at Kiao Chau 
aod Saigon were not interfered with by Japan, and law 
was operative. But it would not have affected results 
had there been no law on the subject at all, for tbe 
Bunple reason that it was not to the interests of either 
Germany or France to see Bussia suffer too severely at 
the hands of Japan or to have conflicts in their har- 
bours, while it was not to Japan's interests to attempt 
the capture of the Taarevitch at Kiao Chau as she 
seized the Betchiteini at Chefoo. Yet we know very 
well that had the Tsarevitch been at Chefoo no 
respect for International Law — other than the fear of 
international compLicationa — would have prevented the 
Japanese from capturing the battleship. We know 
further that, however technically illegal, such an action 
woald have been perfectly sound and rational. 

Indeed, the right of sanctuary in a neutral harbour 
is an altogether illogical law. It is unfair to the 
victor that the vanquished should be able to evade 
the consequences of defeat, and easily suggests intoler- 
able situations in the case of a nentral half inclined to 
enter tbe war. Had Germany, for instance, joined 
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forces with Baesia at any time aftei Bound Island 
there would have been an important h&ttleship added 
to Japan's enemies — a battleship which would have 
been sank or captured to a certainty but for the 
existence of a law on the qaestion of internment and 
Japan's need for observing the law. 

Legal maralista have enlarged upon Japan's crimi- 
nality in seizing the Betchiteloi at Cbefoo, bnt in 
point of common-sense it was quite the correct coarse. 
In the matter of a destroyer it was of minor im- 
portance, but had the Tsarevitch been the ship in 
question, the uncertainty as to China's attitude in the 
war would probably have rendered her captmre impera- 
tive as a mere measure of self-protection. 

Had the incident occurred it is clear that no nation 
would have taken action against Japan on account of 
regard for the laws of neutrality s.3 Law : any action, 
whatever its nominal cause, would have been dictated 
solely by self-interest or a regard for ' precedent.' 
Nations able to conceive a similar state of aGFairs in 
connection with their own ships at some future date 
might, on the score of precedent, have protested ; bat 
even so the measure of the protest would have been 
entirely determined by the strength of Japan in rela- 
tion to themselves. The law in this particular matter, 
therefore, is in substance, a theory which belligerents 
agree to observe when observance would be necessary 
without any law on the matter at all. 

The neutral harbour and its sanctity was the bane 
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Japan thronghout the war. The outcry about 
Rtisaia's misuse of French harbours in the voyage of 
Baltic Fleet was (so far as the legal aspect of the 
"^tter is concerned) probably baaed to some extent on 
'^misconceptions bound to occur through the vaguenesE 
Trench rules upon the subject of beUigerents visiting 
F reoch harbours. Japan as the interested party pro- 
•^ted to the full eitent of which she was capable, but 
DO other nation interested itself on the legal points 
mvolved in France's benevolence to her ally. 

The chief trouble that neutral harbours caused to 
J^pan was, however, in connection with the fugitives 
Irom Round Island. The Tsarevitch and the othei 
ninaways were ethically Japanese prizes. Being sepa- 
»ted from their fleet they would, in a wider ocean, 
l*?e fallen into Japanese hands or have been sunk by 
•Japanese ships ; but, owing to the existence of neutral 
buboors near at hand, they were able to escape the 
Ml consequences of defeat by internment in places 
where it would not have paid Japan to follow 
them. 

Then there is the Chemulpo affair. Here the 
JspoDese took up positions so that the Russians were 
liable to immediate annihilation — torpedo-boats being 
placed ready to discharge. 

The Variag's captain then appealed to the neutral 
warships present, and on the grounds that neutral 
(Bntish) property might be damaged did an action 
take place in the harbour, the Japanese agreed to 

u 
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withdraw, if the Bussians woald agree not to interfen 
with the Japanese troops being ianded. 

Next day, February 9, the Russians were inlormed 
by the Japanese that they would bo attacked where 
they lay unless they cama oat to destruction before 
4 P.M. The captains of the neutral warships signed [9D 
it is said) a protest against this, but this protest 
apparently not received by the Japanese admiral until 
after the Russians had left the anchorage and wen 
just about to engage in the battle which — it is io- 
portaot to note — still took place in Korean tenitori^ 
waters. 

None of the neutral ships protested against this 
action, which from the legal standpoint was quite v 
improper as an attack at the anchorage would htve 
been. They were concerned simply with the property 
of their fellow-countrymen which might get injuiad in 
a fight at the anchorage, and there are no indications 
of the slightest real regard for the law of the matter Bi 
Law on the part of any one concerned. Were Inter' 
nationaJ Law a living force the Eossians would have 
lain at their anchorage free from molestation. The 
only actual law was expediency. It was expedient for 
the Japanese to destroy the Bussians and they con- 
sequently did so. It was expedient for the Busaiana 
not to involve neutral property in their own destruction, 
so they steamed clear of this neutral property. It was 
expedient for the neutral warships to guard theintanstB 
of their own people— so they did bo. For all the 
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beanng that it, hoA on resalts in this case Inlernational 
Iaw migbt never have existed at all. 

The ftttitnde of any naval officer so circumstanced 
woold have been the same as that of the Japanese 
Admiral Uryn, whose prime dnty was to destroy the 
BoBBians rather than to work oat the exact legality of 
his aotioa. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the 
exact legal aspect of the question almost defies working 
out. Korea was a ' nentral state,' but in how far did 
the landing of Japanese troops make Chemulpo a 
Japanese harbour? In how far is the question affected 
by the fact that Bussia had allowed Japan's right to 
Uod troops in Korea and specifically mentioned 
Chemulpo ? ' 

As a nation the Japanese have probably more 
■BgKd for International Law than any other. For 
imiaiice in their war with China, Professor Takahashi 
wtt embarked in the flagship Matsushima aa legal 
adviser to the admiral commanding. Yet that war 
gave Ds the Kowsbiug affair, in which this neutral 
Bfitisfa vessel chartered by the Chinese Government to 
ooovey eleven hundred soldiers to Korea, was sunk 
by Togo, then captain of the cruiser Naniwa. The 
Kowshing had left Taku before war broke out and 
Togo's action in capturing her was quite illegal. But 
oo the other hand what would his action have been had 
be allowed her to proceed ? He would have been an 
admirable example of a law-respecting citizen, bat a 

' Bee Chattel on ihuao>J&piuiiMe Wiu. 
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siogularly b&d Daval officer. That he sauk the Kowshiug 
and allowed the Chinese soldiere to drown without an; 
attempt to save them was, as it turned oat, mBrel; » 
necessary sequence of the really illegal act ot stopping 
the vessel at all. Both acts were dictated by expediency. 
With the best will in the world it would have been 
quite inexpedient for him to have bothered about the 
legal position of the Kowshing and her cargo of 
Chinese soldiers, and it is to be observed that the 
British Government allowed the Kowstiing incident ta 
slip, though there was no Japanese alliance in those 
days and little it any partiality foe Japan. Togo'5 
entirely illegal act was sanctioned as sound common' 
sense. 

Questions of contraband are those which most 
nearly affect naval ofQcers. In actual practice things 
work out to the effect that a belligerent by declaring 
an article contraband is able to seize neutrals carrying 
it to the enemy without risk of remonstrance from the 
neutral's government. When in 1904 Eussia declared 
coal contraband, there is much reason to believe that 
she hoped thereby to solve some of her own coal 
problems. At a pinch it would have been possible to 
seize any neutral collier destined for a neutral port on 
the plea of ' contraband intended for Japanese use,' 
bum the coal, and pay compensation afterwards for the 
' mistake.' No such incident appears to have occurred, 
but there were valuable possibilities lu declaring coal 
contraband. Something akin to this actually happened 
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at Vladivostok where mnch-needecl neutral steamers 
'weie seized, declared confiscated and aaed, compensa- 
tioD being paid at Eome stibseqaent date in some cases 
when the ' jndgmeDt ' of the Vladivostok Conrt was 
reversed. This action was obviously illegal : bat it 
waa one that no naval officer would hesitate to take, 
given the need of the vessels. The demands of 
expediency most override any legal considerationB 
agreed to in time of peace. 

Then there is the question of nentral waters, 
referred to in the case of the Chemulpo affair. It is 
quite illegal for a warship to enter nentral waters for 
the purposes of advantage in an action, but saving the 
presence of a neutral force to ensure the sanctity of 
moh waters what ship would hesitate to ignore all 
laws on the matter if it had anything to gain thereby ? 

It is quite illegal for submarines to lie in neutral 
waters awaiting victims, apd at the close of the Busso- 
Japanese war proposals to frame some regulations 
imcler this particular head were mooted. Some day 
they are likely to take shape and be agreed to by every 
nation ; but what submarine will be deterred from 
entering nnwatched neutral waters on that account ? 

It is illegal to lay mines in the high-seas or 
anywhere outside the three-mile limit. The knowledge 
of this is an almost direct incentive to laying them 
farther out to sea, where they might he less expected. 
A mine laid where the enemy expects to find one is a 
perfectly useless weapon. It may be that in any case, 
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on tfae gronnd that it is likely to break adrift uifl 
d&mage itB own side; bnt the obvioas tbiog to do with 
it if laid at all is to lay it on some illegal and, therefore^ 
less to be expected epot. 

From all of which it ia abnndantly clear that 
International Law is an effective law only so far aa 
the weaker is concerned — the strong nations obeying it 
or enforcing it only so far ae euch action suits tboz 
necessities or the expediency of the case. 

In theory International Law rests for its actioQ 
on public opinion. In practice, the value of public 
opinion is a small factor. If the United States Fleet 
— for instance — outraged International Law in war, 
public opinion in the United States woatd be with the 
Fleet and not with the Law. Similarly opinion in 
England — ELSsuming that sympathy with the United 
States, which would exist in almost any war in which 
America might be engaged — wonld be a considerably 
more powerful factor than any regard for the tetter of 
the Law. Throughout the world generally only those 
nations which were anti-American to commence with 
would possess a pnblic opinion at all in favour of the 
enforcement of the Law. It would, in fine, be simply 
a vehicle for the expression ol self-interest. 

An interesting example of this sort of thing in 
operation was afforded by the Kusso- Japanese war. 
Coal was shipped to either belligerent. The illegality 
of supplying coal to Hussia was much discussed, but 
nothing was said about coal supplied at the self-same 
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Lime to J&pan. Public opinion was concerned not 
with the Law in the matter, bnt with its self-interest 
— the snccesB of Japan. 

A^ain, there was the case of the Malacca. Had 
the Black Sea been Japanese is it likely that anything 
would have been heard in England about the illegality 
of warships passing the Dardanelles? Woald it not 
bave been an expedient (and therefore jastifiable) act ? 
In Germany, however, instead of being ' reasonable 
eoongh,' as it was in the case of Bnssian ships, it 
wonid have been a gross violation of treaties and so 
forth ad lib. 

There is a good deal of reason to believe that the 
Boasian story of the Malacca incident is substantially 
tnie on several points. This story in full is as 
follows : — 

The Malacca was watched by a Russian agent who 
•aw OD the wharf a number of cases believed to con- 
tain machinery for destroyers building in Japan and 
other war requisites. Observed watching, he retired. 
The next morning a broad arrow was upon each sus- 
pected case: though the official broad arrow should 
only have been put after the cases were received on 
board. 

Bence the Malacca incident — the capture of the 
veMel and her subsequent release upon imperative 
British demands. Had the Japanese captured ber 
under corresponding circumstances as suspected of 
carrying essentials for the Hussion fleet would British 
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public opinion have so eagerly supported lutematioiul 
Law CD the matter ? 

Then there are affairs like the Dogger Bank incident 
where the Russian Baltic Fleet opened fire and sank or 
injured some British fishing vessels. Public opioion 
rose to fever heat and more. Supposing a British fleet 
going to a distant war to have sank some Bnssian fish- 
ing vessels under similar circmnst&nces would British 
public opinion have viewed the incident in the same 
way? 

International Law of course hardly legislates lor 
incidents like that of the Dogger Bank, but tt will 
probably have to do bo ere many years have passed. 
Whatever views were entertained by the civU popula- 
tion there is no doubt that naval opinion was slow in 
condemning the Bussian admiral, probably because it 
had in view precedent and the possible framing of some 
inconvenient law on the matter — inconvenient, because 
were the Baltic Fleet's offence to become a duly recog- 
nised oEfence, very awkward and dangerous situations 
might result in certain cases. 

Briefly the facts were as follows : — 

The Eussian Baltic Fleet before leaving for the 
Far East was warned to be on its guard against a 
possible attack in the Baltic or North Sea. Near the 
Dogger Bank the first division— out of its direct coarse, 
either from bad seamanship or of set design, passed 
through a British Sshing fleet. A little later the 
second division came up and suddenly opened fire on 
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what the Kuesians alleged to have been two torpedo 
boats, but which others have aBserted were the Aurora 
and Dmitri Donskdi. In the ftring damage and loss of 
lite were SDStained by the fishing fleet. The Bossians 
proceeded on their coarse without stopping to aid the 
victims. 

Now it is immaterial whether the Russians hred at 
their own ships or not, the main point is that they 
bdiered themselves to be attacked and at once opened 
file without regard to anyone else in the neighbotir- 
hood who might get hurt. This was an absolutely 
proper act from the naval standpoint—' Fire at any- 
thing snspicious ' is the only possible order for a fleet 
that believes itself to be in danger of torpedo attack ; 
to wait to ascertain may be to court destrnction. 
Similarly, an admiral believing an attack to have been 
delivered would commit a more than en'or by waiting 
to save any innocent victims of his fire. 

These points were evidently home in mind by the 
Commissioners whose full report was as follows : — 

1. The Commissioners, after minute and prolonged 
examination of the whole of the tacts that have come 
to their knowledge concerning the incidents submitted 
them for investigation by the St. Petersburg 
aration of November 12/25, 1904, have in this 
report proceeded to give an analysed statement of those 
facts in their proper order. 

In communicating the principal opinions of the 
Commission on each important or decisive point of 
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this fiQQimaryf t'^^y believe that they have thro 
BuQicient light upon the causes and the coDsequen 
of the incident in question, and at the same time upon 
the FPspouF^ibiUties resulting therefrom. 

2. On October 7/20, 1904, the second Knsaian 
squadron of the Pacific Fleet, under the chief com- 
mand of Vice-Admiral Aide-de-Camp General Roges- 
tveneky, anchored near Cape Skagen with the intentic 
of taking in coal before continuing its voyage to the 
Fat East. 

It appears, according to the deposition made, tha^^ 
from the time when the squadron left the roadstead of 
Keval, Admiral Rogestvensky bad caused the vessels 
under his command to adopt minute precautions, with 
the object of placing them folly in a position to repel 
an attack by torpedo-boats during the night, either 
sea or when anchored. 

These precautions seem to be justified by the infor- 
mation frequently sent by the agents of the Imperial 
Government respecting hostile attempts that were to 
be apprehended, and which tu all probabibty wou^^ 
take the form of attncks by torpedo-boats. 

Furthermore, during his stay at Skagen, Admiral 
Rogestvenaky had been informed of the prraenee of 
suspicious vessels o£f the Norwegian coast. Besides, 
he had learned from the captain of the transport 
Eakan, who had come from the north, that on the 
night before he had seen four torpedo-boats, which 
had only a single light at the masthead. 
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This newscansed the Admiral to leave twenty-fotit 
ora earlier than he had intended. 

3. Conseqaently each of the six different sections 
of the Bqnadron steamed off separately iu turn, and 
teacbed the North Sea independently of each other in 
the order mentioned in Admiral Bogestvensky's report ; 
this general officer commanding in person the last 
section, compoeed of the foor new battleshipB, Kniaz 
Snraroff, Imperator Alexander HI., Borodino, Orel, 
taxA the transport Anadyr. 

This section left Skagen at 10 f.h. on October 

The first two sections were ordered to proceed 
at a speed of 12 knots and the following sections at 
10 knots. 

4. Between 1.30 and 4,15 on the following after- 
loon, October 8/21, all the sections of the squadron 

were passed in succession by the English steamer 
Zero, the captain of which vessel examined the differ- 
ent anits closely enough for them to be recognised 
from his description of them. Moreover, the results of 
his observations are in general agreement with the 
indications given in Admiral Bogestvensky's report. 

5. The last vessel passed by the Zero was the 
Kamchatka, according to the description which the 
captain of the Zero gave of her. 

This transport, which at first formed part of the 
■ame gronp as the Dmitri Conskoi and the Aurora, 
was, therefore, at the time alone and about ten miles 
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behind the squadron, having been obliged to Blacken 
speed owing to a machinery detect. 

This accidental delay was perhaps incidentally the 
cause of subsequent events. 

6. Towards eight o'clock in the evening this trans- 
port met the Swedish vessel Aldebaxan and other 
unknown ships, which she fired upon, doubtless owing 
to the apprehensions aronsed in the momentary cir- 
cumstances by her isolation, the damage to her 
machinery, and her slight fighting value. 

However this may be, at 8.45 p.m. the captain of 
the Kamchatka despatched to hia commander-in-chief 
by wireless the statement respecting this meeting that 
he was ' attacked on all sides by torpedo-boats.' 

7. In order to understand the inflaence which this 
news might have had upon the Eubsequent deci&ions of 
Admiral Rogestvensky it must be remembered that in 
bis anticipations the attacking torpedo-boats whose 
presence had thus been announced to bim, rightly or 
wrongly, as being some fifty miles astern of the section 
of ships under bis command, might overtake himi 
towards one o'clock in the morning in order to attack 
him in tnm. 

This information decided Admiral Bogestvensky to 
signal to his ships towards ten o'clock at night to re- 
double their vigilance and to expect an attack from 
torpedo-boats, 

8. On board the SuvarofT the Admiral had deemed 
it indispensable that one of the two senior officers of 
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his staff should be on duty on the bridge during the 
night, in order to superintend in his stend the progress 
of the squadron, and let him know immediately should 
uy incident occur. 

Moreover, on board all the ships the permanent 
orders of the Admiral prescribed that the chief officer 
on duty was authorisecl to open fire in case of & mani- 
fest and imminent attack of torpedo-boats. 

II the attack were made from ahead he was to do 
on his own initiative, and in the contrary case, much 
less pressing, to refer to his commanding officer. 

With regard to these orders, the majority of the 
Commissioners considered that they involved nothing 
excessive in time of war and particularly in the cir- 
comstances which Admiral Rogestvensky had every 
reason to consider very alarming in view of the im- 
possibility he found of verifying the accuracy of the 
warnings that he had received from the agents of his 
Government. 

I 9. Towards one o'clock in the morning, on October 
9/ 22, 1904, the night was semi-obacure, somewhat over- 
shadowed by a slight and low mist. The moon only 
showed itself at inter^'als through the clouds. The 
wind blew moderately from the south-east, raising a 
long swell, which made the vessel roll five degrees. 

The course followed by the squadron towards the 
south-west necessarily led the last two sections, as was 
eventnally proved, to pass in the neighbourhood of the 
habitual fishing-ground of the flotilla of the Hull 
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fiBfaing-boatB, conBisting of some thirty small steamers 
and covering an area of some miles. 

It is proved from the consistent depositions of the 
British witnesses that all these boats carried their 
regulation lights and trawled according to their 
customary roles under the lead of their ' admiral,' and 
pursuant to the indications conveyed by conventional 
rockets. 

10. According to communications received by wire- 
loss telegraphy nothing onusual had been signalled by 
the sections which preceded that of Admiral Kogea- 
tvensky in traversing these regions. 

It subsequently transpired that Admiral Folkeis&m 
in particular having skirted the flotilla on the north, 
very closely examined the nearest trawlers with his 
searchlights, and having recognised them as inoSensiTe, 
proceeded quietly on his way. 

11. It was shortly afterwards that the last section 
of the Fleet led by the Savarofif, flying Admiral 
Bogestvensky's flag, arrived in its turn near the 
trawlers' fishing-ground. The coarse taken by this 
section carried it nearly into the midst of the flotilla of 
trawlers, which it would have been obhged to skirt, 
bat to the southward, when the attention of the 
officers on the watch on the bridge of the SuvaroS 
was attracted by a green rocket, which put them on 
their guard. 

This rocket, fired by the ' admiral ' of the trawlers 
according to their conventions, indicated in reality that 
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the trawlers were to trawl oo the Btarboard side to 
windward. 

Almost immediately after this first alarm, according 
to the depositions, the observers on the bridge of the 
SnvaioEF who were scanning the horizon with night 
glafisee, discovered ' on the crest of the waves in the 
dicection of the starboard cathead ' and at an approxi- 
mate distance of eighteen or twenty cables a vessel which 
appeared to them suspicions, becauBe they saw no light 
and the vessel seemed to be coming straight towards 
them. 

When the suspicions vessel wae lit up by a search- 
light the men of the watch believed that they detected 
a torpedo-boat steaming at high speed. 

It was for these reasons that Admiral Bogestvensky 
orpeaei fire on the unknown vessel. 

The majority of the Commissioners express on this 
point the opinion that the responsibility for this act 
and the results of the cannonade sustained by the fishing 
flotilla rests with Admiral Rogeatvensky. 

12, Almost immediately after opening fire on the 
Btarfooaid side, the SuvarotF perceived ahead u small 
boat barring her course, and was obliged to turn to 
port in order to avoid coUiding with it. But this 
boftt lighted np by a searchlight was recognised as a 
trawler. 

In order to prevent the firing of the vessels from 
being directed iigainst this inoffensive boat, the axis of 
the aearchlight was iouQeiliately raised 45 degrees. 
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Thereupon the Admiral signalled to the sqa 
the order ' Do not fire on the trawlers.' 

But while the searchlight illaminated this fi&hiog 
boat, according to the depositions of the witnesses, 
observers on board the Suvaroff perceived on the port 
side another vessel which appeared to them suspicious 
because ot its resemblance to that at which they were 
firing on the starboard side. 

Fire was at once opened on the second object, and 
was thus carried on from both sides, the line of ships 
having by a retrograde movement returned to its 
original course without having modified its speed. 

13. In accordance with the permanent orders of 
the squadron the Admiral indicated the object on which 
the fire of the ships was to be directed hy fixing the 
searchlights upon them, hut as each ship swept the 
horizon in every direction around it with its own 
searchlights in order to guard against a surprise it WM 
difficult to avoid confusion. 

This firing, which lasted from ten to twelve 
minutes, caused serious damage to the trawler fieet. 
Two men were killed, six others wounded ; the Crane 
sank, and the Snipe, the Mino, the Moulmein, the Gull, 
and the Majestic suffered more or less serious damage. 

On the other hand, the cruiser Aurora was hit by 
several projectiles. 

The majority of the Commissioners declare 
they lack precise elements to identity on what i 
the ships fired, bat the Commissioners uuanimoasly 
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tecognise that the boats of the flotilla committed no 
hostile act, and the majority of the Conimissioiiers, 
boDg of opinion that there was no torpedo-boat either 
kmoiig the trawlers or on the spot, the fire opened by 
Admiral Bogestvensky was not juatifiable. 

The Kussian ComnuBsioner, not believing himself 
wuronted in concnrring in this opinion, stated bis 
eoQTiction that it is precisely the suspicions vessels 
tfi&t approached the Bussian sqnodron (or a hostile 
purpose which provoked the firing. 

14. Bespecting the real objects of this nocturnal 
firing, the fact that the Aurora was hit by a few 3-pounder 
>Bd 12-pounder projectiles would seem to be of a natnr e 
to giTe rise to the supposition that this cruiser, and 
perliaps even other Bussian vessels, delayed on the 
tack of the Bnvaroff without that vessel being aware 
oi it. may have provoked and attracted the first firing. 
This error may have been caused by the fact that 
ship seen from astern showed no visible light, and 
swing to a nocturnal optical illusion experienced by 
tlie obeervers in the flagship. 

In this connection the Commissioners declared that 
tb«y lack important information enabling them to 
•KCrtaio the reasons which brought about the con- 
tifio&tioD of the firing on the port side. In presence 
of ihifl conjecture certain distant trawlers might have 
bten confounded with the original objects, and thus 
directly fired on. Others, on the contrary, may have 
been bit by a fire directed on objects farther off. 
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These considerations, moreover, are not in cod- 
tradiction with the impression of certain trawlers who, 
fioding themselves hit by projectiles &dA remaining 
lit ap in the radios of the searchlights, might have 
believed themRelves to be the object of direct aim. 

15. The dm^tion of the firiDg on the starboard aide, 
even from the standpoint of the Bossian version, 
seemed to the majority of the Commissioners to have 
been longer than appeared necesBary. 

Bat this majority considered that it is not sufBdently 
informed, as has just been said, with regard to the 
continuation of the Qring on the port side. 

In any case, the Commissioners willingly acknow- 
ledge unanimously that Admiral Bogestvensky person- 
ally did all he could from beginning to end to prevent 
the trawlers, recognised aa sncb, from being the objects 
of the fire of the squadron. 

16. However that may be, the Dmitri Donskoi 
having eventually made her number, the Admiial 
decided to give the Cease Fire signal. The line oi 
bis ships then continued its route to the soutb-weel 
without having stopped. 

In this connection the Commissionera are unani- 
mous in recognising that, after the circumstances 
which preceded the incident and those which gave 
rise thereto, there was at the Cease Fire sufficient 
uncertainty as to the danger incmTed by the section 
of the ships to decide the Admiral to proceed on bifl 
way. 
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At the Bame time the majority of the CommissioDets 
regret that it, did not occur to Admiial Rogestvensky, 
while going through the Straits of Dover, to inform 
the anthorities of the neighbouring maritime Powers 
tbat, having opened fire in the vicinity of a gronp of 
trawlers, those boats of miknown nationality required 
assistance. 

17. The Commissioners, in closing this report 
declare that their appreciations formulated therein are 
not in their spirit of a nature to cast any discredit 
ather on the military value or the sentiments of 
bnmanity of Admiral Bogestveneky and of the per- 
temnel of his squadron. 

Spadn. 

foubkieb. 

dodbassofp. 

Lewis BEAnMONT. 

Ceables Henbt Davis. 

The report was not over well received by public 
Opinion in either England or Bussia, and in concen- 
trating attention upon this actual incident rather than 
in regarding it as a case for a * precedent,' the civil 
popnlation — which indirectly, by the constant expres- 
sion of opinion, has much to do with the framing of 
International Law — showed itself singularly unable 
to giwp the importance of the problem. 

The heated imagination of the captain of the 
Kamchatka most probably produced the entire incident, 

r t 
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but there is nothing to show that simitar imagiDfttions 
will not exigt in the next war. Hence the gr&ve im- 
portance o{ the subject. 

Supposing a war between England and GenoaDy, 
what will be the exact status of French fishenuea 
who get mistaken for torpedo-boats, as assuredly they 
will it they are out at night anywhere in the patbs of 
belligerents ? The Paris Commission on the Dogger 
Bank Incident could not deal with all the possibilities 
opened by the subject. Rassia paid lavish compecsi- 
tion to the injured, but nothing has been heard ss » 
compensation for interference with normal work, due 
to the risk of being shot at by mistake, which nil! be 
the neutral fisherman's lot in the next naval war. H 
is quite conceivable that this question will involve 
grave complications at some future date. 

The incident is mentioned as indicating another of 
the problems (one of a series) that bristle aroond 
International Law. It is practically impossible to 
frame anything to meet the case : no sane adnuial 
or captain would obey a mandate about inspecting 
before firing at a suspicious object at night, and the 
incident will probably turn out to have put a premium 
on disguising torpedo-boats as fishing craft — a favourite 
peace-manceuvre device at all times. 

Certain other matters of International Law involve 
less abstruse problems, usually, however, because they 
hardly need a law on the matter at all. In this 
category may be placed the bombardment of onfortified 
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B withont notice for non-combatants to withdraw. 
Common hnmanity would compel such a course in 
forty-Dine cases out of fifty ; in the fiftieth, a cruiser- 
captain, undeterred by homanity in a chance to wreak 
destrnction with no time to wait, would hardly be 
deterred by any law upon the matter. 

And so all through. In practically every case laws 
Bs to the conduct of naval war are superfluous either 
becanae ordinary humanity already forbids or else 
because expediency would in any case counsel a 
similar course. Laws may now and again be useful 
perhaps in enabling an officer of the skilful sea-lawyer 
type to know exactly how far he can impose upon a 
neatral without creating a casus belli, but the stronger 
nun may be relied upon to guide his actions only by 
expediency, hke Togo in the Naniwa when be sank 
the Eowshing. He will be a very poor naval of&cer 
who throws away any chance of damaging the enemy 
on account of legal considerations. The enemy may 
esteem his moral rectitude, but that is about all the 
esteem that he will earn. Even if complications are 
likely to follow upon bis performing an illegal act in 
order to destroy the enemy, his duty demands that be 
shall still proceed to destroy. If the worst comes to 
the worst bis country can always ' disavow the action 
after its accomplishment.' He may or may not be 
panished for it, but in any case he will have done bis 
etear doty to his country by destroying the enemy, 
b, bad he been more law-abiding, he would not 
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else have done. The predicament is an awkwaid one 
for any naval officer to be placed in, perhaps ; bat Uw 
man who aots npon the dsflnitian set forth at the 
beginning of this chapter will never fail at serving his 
cotmtry whatsoever else be may be deficient in. The 
nation fittest to win is that which with a single eye 
takes every opportunity to win. It may be bad law. 
bat it is Boand common sense. 



VI 



THE INVASION OF ENGLAND 

^HEOBETICALLV, SO loQg as tho British Fleet maintainB 
ConuDEUid of the sea, an LnvasioD of England, other 
tiian a trifiing and purely local raid is impossible. 
Against this theory, military men are now and again 
"Wont to urge that the fleet ' might be decoyed away,' 
bat this porticalar hypothesis hardly needs refutation. 
"Whether ' decoying away ' was possible in the old days 
is a matter open to dispute ; in the present day it may 
tie dismissed as impossible. The incident of Nelson 
'decoyed on a wild goose-chase in the days of the 
Oreat War ' — a decoy which incidentally led to nothing 
— can hardly be paralleled in these days when ship 
movements are far more certain and touch far more 
easily maintained. Even were it possible, wireless 
stations like that of Foldhu render recall easy ' should 
the dreaded ' invasion daring the absence of the fleet ' 
take place, bo that a fleet to-day half-way across the 
Atlantic is really considerably nearer the scene of action 
than was a fleet at Miiford Haven in the old sailing 

' Poldbn moBSigei Me oootiniuUy taken in \be Modilerranoftn 
2.000 miles at more amy. 
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dayB. The modero increase of ndioe is a preponder- 
ating factor. 

This being so, historical analogies, even were they 
applicable to the ' invasion during the absence of the 
fieet ' theory, can hardly be said to bear npon the 
matter although compensations may exist, as so many 
aBSert. The supposed working of the theory of com- 
pensations may be put as follows : — 

To-day, owing to wireless telegraphy and the 
absence of any delaying effect from contrary winds, 
a distant fieet is relatively comparatively near, and 
though it be a thousand miles away, it is only four 
days or bo oS. But against this the compensating 
factors are that invading troops can be conveyed across 
infinitely more surely and quickly than in the days ol 
sail,' also the torpedo craft of the invader have a 
prospect of dealing with the defending fleet on its 
return far greater potentially than any vessels bad in 
the old days. 

Hence the tendency to balance things and to say 
that when the new and balancing conditions are sub- 
tracted from both sides, the resultant is much what the 
resultant was in the days of sailing ships. Napoleon's 
attempted invasion of England ie then taken ; i(e 
failure demonstrated, Euid the deduction drawn that 
invasion (other thEUi a raid) is impossible so long u 

' Napoleon's rov-boata in Iha bogioning of the nineteeiith oentiu? 
Qould hardly havQ made an average of three miles a,n hoar M the twM- 
Twelve koots ig ■ low avBrage for a modern tronapart fleet bent oo 
getting across quiclilf . 
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ridsh fleet holds commaQd of the sea. To which 
lho6e who ma; loosely be termed the military party 




re^ond that all this may be true and obrioos, bat 
Napoleon's waa not a enrprise iovasioa. 
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The details of Napoleon's attempt are very well 
known. In bore fact they are usually descnbed as 
loliows : — 

On the northern shores of France an army vne 
Openly maseed and &at-bottomed boats for its tranBport 
collected at all availahte ports, towards the end of the 
first war. In the second war more boats were collected. 
At a pre-arranged time the three fleets blockaded at 
Brest, Rochefort, and Toolon were to break oat and 
rendezToiia at Martinique, return en masse and bold 
the Channel while the troops crossed in the flst- 
bottomed boats. 

The plan so far as it existed failed because for one 
thing only the Rochefort squadron arrived to time. 
The Toulon fleet under Villeneuve arrived after long 
delay, to find the Rochefort ships already returned to 
Prance, while the Brest fleet never got out at all- 
Nelson followed the Toulon fleet, but he was certainly 
not ' decoyed away ' by it, since the sole and only 
object of the fleet he commanded was to bring Ville- 
neuve to battle ; and so long as he ' contained ' 
Villeneuve the locale mattered little. Napoleon's 
object was simply an attempt so to mass his ships that 
the British fleet should be defeated, after which, of 
course, he could deal with the small craft opposed lo 
his boats and then invade at leisure, if he wished. 

Mnoh of the reality of the proposed invasion is, 
however, open to doubt. What Napoleon actually did 
and what he really intended to do are not necessarily 
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one and the same thing. Englaud believed absolotely 
in the invasion threat : it is not impossible that ,the 
tbzeat was his chief purpose, — the invasion to be 
materiahsed only in the somewhat milikely event of 
his fleets succeeding in combining and in winning a 
big battle at sea. 

The reasons against the Napoleonic invasion being 
a really serioas project are anmcroos. In the first 
place, Napoleon was undoubtedly a marvellous genius, 
a man little likely to make miscalculations, and alto- 
gether unlikely to fail at profiting by past experience. 
Past experience in Egypt cannot bat have convinced 
him that to attempt over-sea operations in face of a 
superior and onbeaten fleet was dangerous ; therefore 
it is extremely unlikely that he contemplated any 
replica of the invasion of Egypt, or any imitation of 
the Spanish Armada such as was believed by the 
people of England. It is infinitely more probable 
that, ae suggested above, his design was to try to win 
command of the sea, and after that materialise his 
invasion project. His scheme if taken thus was, of 
course, sound enough. 

As for the boats intended to convey the invaders, 
they first became a factor in 1801 — that is towards the 
end of the first war. Those collected were then 
altogether inadequate for any invasion. When Nel- 
son was put in command in the Channel to defend 
against the dreaded invasion, almost the first thing 
he did was to demonstrate that the invasion was 
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improoticable. He estimated that at least twohnnd 
boats would have to be collected about Boologne, and 
as many in the Dankirk district. Bat the total be 
actaaily found at Boulogne wae about sixty, and these 
could not sail and seemed extremely unlikely to be 
able to row. 

' The information respecting the number of tioops 
assembled at Boulogne cannot be true.' . . . 

' Whenever it [the invasion] comes forth it wil! 
be from Flanders ; and what a forlorn undertaking ! 
Consider cross-tides, etc. As for rowing, that is im- 
possible. It is perfectly right to be prepared against 
a mad government ; but with the active force yoiu 
lordship has given me, I may pronounce it imprac- 
ticable.' 

' I am certain that in the towns of Boulogne ana^ 
the surrounding hills the total niunfoer (of troops) coald 
not exceed two thousand men. . . , The boats collecl«d 
at Ostend and Blankenberg may amount to sixty or 
seventy ; . . . they could not carry more than fifty M 
sixty men each. . . . Where, my dear lord, is yonr 
invasion to come from ? ' 

So Nelson wrote about the invasion, and, having 
investigated, proved it to be an affair of quite a few 
thousand men at the most. 

Following upon this be made on attempt npon sai 
boats as there were at Boulogne : an attempt which 
proved a disaster, since they were all found to be 
specially protected against any possible attack. All 
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which sagge&tB that Napoleon may have collected the 
boats with a view to their being so attacked, ;;o as to 
occQjpy the British fleet and British public opinioD, with 
the possible idea of using the boats as a nucleus for 
some effort in the future if several other plans 
succeeded. 

When war broke out again, the invasion question 
once more came to the fore. More boats were 
collected : but the boats were never so plentiful nor the 
army at Boulogne so large as was believed in England, 
and it is even possible that to the end the whole thing 
was merely a mask for Napoleonic intentions which 
foond their expression later on at Aosterlitz. Indeed, 
Napoleon himself, despite his explicit instructions to 
Villeneuve,' spoke of the boat flotilla as a sham and 
told Mettemich that the Boulogne army 'was always 
an army aasembled against Austria.' . . , ' I could not 
place it anywhere else without giving offence,' he is 
reported by Mettemich to have said when in conversa- 
tion with the prince. Whatever Napoleon said or wrote 
never revealed to a certainty his plans and intentions, 
80 this alone need not go for too much ; but equally it 
may well have been that in impressing upon Villeneuve 
the necessity of coming off Boulogne he was only taking 
steps to insure a battle in the Channel which Villeneuve 
might otherwise be disposed to evade. 

■ 'The prinoipat end of tbe whole openitioii ia to give 113, tor some 
dsjB, a enperiont; beFore Boulogoe. MoEtera ol the BtraJtB for tour dnja 
150,000 man embarked in 2,000 vessels willentirBljr oompleteLbe eipedi- 
tioD.' — Draft mstTMctions lo Villeneu^. 
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The victory of Trafalgnr rendered impossble uij 
iovasion that mity have been coDtemplated. because it 
destroyed a large ntimber of the ships which in 
Napoleon's design (if it existed) bad to destroy the 
BritiBh Beets before successful invasion was in any way 
possible; but the enccefisfiil blockade ot Brest also diii 
the same thing. There is no reason to suppose that 
Napoleon contemplated any invasion in face of tbe 
onbeaten British fleet. If this be granted, then 
most say that the fleet saved England from inva>3i 
mainly by the fact that Napoleon did not believe in 
attempting any over-sea operation without having 
command of the eea. And, therefore, whatever lessons 
it may convey, Napoleon's ' projected invasion ' U 
not evidence as to what wonld befall an attempt it 
invasion to-day or to-morrow in face of a superior 
fleet. ^ 

Everything that can be brought forward points 
the fact that Napoleon, in holding the doctrine th»t 
invasion without having command of the sea was not 
possible, was right : though historical examples to 
show that invasion in face of a superior fleet is doomed 
to failure are rare, because hardly ever in history have 
such attempts been made. The Romans did it when 
they invaded Sicily in the First Punic War, — but they 
met with success. All other serious invasions have 
been either with superior naval force or with a force 
believed to be superior, as in the case of the Spani 
Armada. 
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Of course the Roman invasion was over a very sniftll 
space of water, and the Carthaginian fleet wivs some- 
wliere else. It was also not expecting the invaaion or, 
at any rate, not on the spot to try to prevent it. 

These conditioQB were peculiar ; bat this invasion is 
of infinitely more importance to Great Britain than 
anything attempted or believed to have been projected 
by Napoleon. Assimxing Napoleon's projects to have 
been as serious as Englishmen of his day believed, the 
Action of the British fleet spells no more than the 
obvioDs moral which needs no historical demonstration 
■whatever, that the defending fleet mnst be discounted. 
Tile fate of crowded transports with a few hostile 
Uisers among them is too certain to need discassion. 
The essentia] of success is to discount the defending 
fleet. 

There are two ways in which this can be done : the 
by the obvious and historical method of beating 
I the second by the Boman method against which 
fleet is of very small avail, because surprise landings 
*D force being once effected, it is — at any rate if the 
***'*^ading troops be good enough material — relatively 
®**y to run over stores and fresh troops in individual 
*^ps, as the Japanese did in 1904 when the Vladivo- 
stok cruisers threatened communications. By ' rela- 
^I'^ely easy,' something that looks sufficiently possible 
Cause it to be attempted should be imderstood. The 
^^blem of an invading army once landed in England 
^ing solved, other risks would be faced cheerfully 
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enougb in the certainty thftt tbe iav&dei^ would make 
themselveB felt evea were their coipmnnieatioDS cut. 

The inTasion of England is a common condnenUl ' 
problem, botb as a mental exercise and as something 
more serious. Its possibility is a constantly recurring 
nightmare to tbe English people, who are as periodi- 
cally soothed with official statements that ' in Face 
of the Fleet invasion is impossible.' This statement 
is usually snfficiently obvious to allay any qualm 
It, however, tak^ no account of an invasion twt in 
face of the Fleet. 

Rightly or wrongly possible invasion is always 
looked for from Germany ; and undoubtedly GermMj 
is tbe country in which its possibihties have been 
most carefully considered, certainly Germany is the 
nation with most ability to plan and accompUsb Bach 
a thing. It may be taken for granted, too, that ample 
consideration is given to the point of view of that 
general who said, or is supposed to have said, that he 
' could think of twenty waya of throwing an invading 
army into England, but not one way for getting it ont 
again.' More, it may be tskken that any definite plan 
does not presuppose necessity for the ' getting it out 
again ' save on the conclusion of peace. If disaatei 
befel the invaders, an army of 100,000 men would 
be no serious loss to a military power of Germany's 
rank. 

Let US now take one of these German possibilities 
and examine it. The effective German fleet can be 
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Tonghly pat for the uuinediate fature at from 15 to 
20 battleships of mediam power, aibout a Aozeu old or 
small coast-defence ships, a few very moderate armoured 
cruisers, a dozen or so of small cruisers, and about 
100 effective destroyers or torpedo-boats. 

The British fieet on the immediate scene may be 
put at 12 or more battleships in the Channel Fleet, 
tiboat as many again in the Beserve, an ample supply 
of cruisers and very nearly a hundred torpedo craft of 
ODe kind and another; in fine a fieet large enough with 
ordinary luck to defeat the Germans without aid from 
the Atlantic Fleet of eight very superior battleships or 
the Mediterranean Fleet of more battleships, cruisers, 
■nil a large torpedo force. Boughly, it may be said 
that the Atlantic and Mediterranean squadrons com- 
blued would form a fieet quite capable of annihilating 
the German fleet even were all the ships in British 
home waters destroyed. 

This being the situation ; it stands approximately 
that there are two British fleets, either of which ia 
Mpnble in the ordinary way of destros^ng the German 
Nivy, 80 there is very little, if any, scope whatever for 
a German invasion after war has been declared. 
ThoQgh individual transports might get through the 
British fleet, it is impossible to suppose that enough 
ffonld do so to form an effective invasion. The 
itsolute minimum of invaders would have to be 
100,000 sure of early reinforcement ; and probably 
200,000 might be nearer the necessary mark. If 

Q 
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20,000 ran through a blockading British fleet to 
T&rious pointa they would be moBt extremely lucky. 

The German Beet might of course plan to sail for 
HOme apparent destination such oe Canada in order to 
' draw the British fleet after it ' ; but since to sail it 
would have to break the blockade, it would be brought 
to action long before it reached any distant point, 
and in any case the lighter blockading vessels would 
still remain io the way of any fleet of transports. 
The ' decoyed away ' idea is altogether and in eveiy 
way an absurd one to any careful etndent of naval 
problems. 

From all of which it is abundantly clear that ft 
German invasion would have to be accomplished as 
a ' bolt from the blue ' iu time of peace. The landing 
of the invaders on English shores would have to be 
the first sign that a state of war existed or could 
possibly exist. That is to say : — 

(1) Nearly 100,000 men would have to be massed 
on the German coast without exciting suspicion. 

(2) The necessary vessels to carry them and their 
supplies — something like two hundred ships at least- 
wonld also have to be collected vrithout exciting any 
saspicion. 

(S) The British fleet would have to be disqualified 
from arriving on the scene too immediately after the 
disembarkation. 

(4) The invading army would have to march on 
liondon (or the naval bases) carrying all before it. 
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Now, none of these four things is absolutely im- 
possible. Tbeie are always a good many ships in and 
about German harbours and by the aid of some 
imaginary mancenvres it is just possible that troops 
ooold be collected lu transports without exciting sus- 
picion acroBS the North 8ea or bringing it ahont that 
a Britiah army also chanced to be doing manceuvres 
not far from some of the likely landing places.' In- 
vaders with their paths blocked, even by considerably 
inferior forces, would probably have each day's on- 
opposed advance altered into a week's stow progress. 

A large army, no matter how well drilled and 
efScient, cannot he landed in ao horn: or so upon a 
Btrange beach. Even if thi3 transports are successfnlly 
leached, nothing bnt men are to be got ashore that 
iFsy. Where there are convenient docks so that a 
transport can come alongside, quick disembarkations 
may be made, but a hundred thousand men are not 
gobg to be landed in a few hours,' however carefully 
the disembarking transports are spread along the 
cout. It is pretty safe to assume that British war- 
filiipa upon the scene any time within twelve hours 

' It mmy be pare colacidenoe, but (b« 1905 British arm; manceuTres 
^ ptue in the eiut of England juat after Oermiui militar; mancEavrei 

' In the Crimean War, with primitive applianoea 60,000 men woie 
iv^ti in twelve hoore. There vias no opposition. Beoently it took 36 
to land 13,000 men luid 3.0O0 horaea at Olaoton, but the Crimean 
liKiijeat of GIlj yenra before indicates that this Claclon landing mu9t 
hire been managed very buil;. It is probably not anreasonable to 
xwpt the Oiimean ceaord aa a quite poaaible minimom— that ia to uy 
men an boot. 

Q 2 
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wmU wake mi havoc o( the innaioa ; nA qail« i 
lKg« fnr-*H- sfacnid irn<re before that. 

riBMWuiwiiillj the Fleet woold have to be provided 
■fuat. eroi in » sarpnse mTaskm, A time mold 
hftTC to be aeto e to d when the Chancel Fleet was west 
of Dover and m its home ports. Of ooaaa, 

mat^ eottU be done here. In profoontl peac« it mold 
fcobabfy Dot pCDVQ impoMiUe to block Shecraeas, and 
tautNf&tnOj Qntiiani, by destroying lightahipa and 
tae^ aod by mcfchut ships sank at the cooTenieot 
mtmimL. 'Blocknig' in war has eo fax proved da- 
jmAb both ai Santiago and Port Arthur— 4Meb 
iiml haibovB kr the opetation— but without the 
eontHBoa ot gaa fire and searchlighta the opsntioB 
■ngfak be taflUa and everything inside the Medway— 
trntfH pMhapr tocpedo cnft— «hat in. It might be 
fowibh to do the Mme thing at Portsmouth ; at »oj 
ato k m tataahly obvious that some >ii^ aotioB 
woaU oeear togtthw with the first landing or im- 
nwdiiWy beiace it.* Ootaide boUi places and ooiside 
Flymovtt bum eoold also be dn^ed. Finally the 
StsaitoolDBMr would have to be held by tlw antin 



This is practically the only scheme that offers 
its of a successful German invasion ; and 
though success must be admitted as possible, the 
difficulties in the way of securing the necessary con- 
ditions are yery considerable indeed. Its best chance 
of success would he in the seeming wild impracti- 
cability of it all: that fact alone would allay the 
BDspicions that any large collection of ships in German 
harbours would otherwise arouse. 

The question is essentially a military rather than 
m naval one. If means were found to discount the 
Fleet for the first few days, it is easier to assert than 
to prove that the presence of the fleet later on would 
MTe the situation, especially as, were the bulk of ships 
in home waters destroyed or shot in, the combined 
Mediterranean and Atlantic fleets would not very 
greatly outmatch the German navy. They could not 
iorce the Straits of Dover without delays, difficulty, 
md perhaps heavy loss,' and even having forced them 
and destroyed the German fleet, their influence upon 
the land operations would for some days be inflni- 
tesiniB]. They would certainly, having forced Dover 
Straits, stop the bulk of supply ships, and cut sea 
eonununicalions, but it is easy to overestimate the 
value of these to a powerful army marching through 
ft prosperous country to the no distant goal of London, 



■ The Gemun fieet would, however, have (o meet Babmorine ttUok: 
lo repel which the Slnits of Dover ue hordl; ideal. 
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especially indeed as it might have reached London en 
the British fleet had passed Dover Straits. 

The military question is whether the fall of Ijondon 
would be the foil of England. The capture of tbe 
capital is always regarded as a sort of checkmate in 
the game of war, and andoubtedly the loss of Wool- 
wich Arsenal would be a blow of tremendous import- 
ance. Chatham also would either fall with Loodon 
or be rendered harmless by investment ; but Ports- 
mouth and Devonport, certainly Devonport, could not 
be seized as part of the main surprise. PortsmoQtK 
perhaps, may be more really the capital of the Empiie 
than London, being the metropolis of the Navy. 
Supposing the army able to defend these two great 
naval bases — which is not supposing anything on- 
reasonable, crude though the actual land defences ol 
Portsmouth are — it may be allowed that the fleet, 
if handled by a sufficiently merciless leader might do 
a good deal towards discounting the German success 
inside England, because devastated coasts and ruined 
trade would mean much to Germany. Eveiything, 
therefore, tm'os upon whether London is the real as 
well OS the nominal heart of the Empire, or, to pot it 
another way, on whether the Navy could continue to 
exeioise its functions unimpaired by the loss of all 
that internal machinery which has its seat in Whit^ 
hall. It it could not so continue, then a successful 
BUiprise invasion should be fatal : if, however it could 
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tinne to fanctiob, then a surprise inTasioD would 
probably be expensive rather than fatal, since invaders 
pennonently cutoff from their eupplies would be doomed 
to certain ultimate failure. 

The thing is, of course, unlikely, apart from its 
difficulties. Also, once the principle of surprise wars 
^ admitted, what natiou could consider itself safe? 
HbU the 'bolt from the blue' school are somewhat 
unduly characterised as vague alarmists, becaase after 
&11 the main object of all wars is success, and timt 
hesitation which usually precedes all wars is probably 
a deal more due to reckoning up chances than to moral 
Ketraints felt by the contending govcmmeiits. And 
tins mere existence of the idea that every war must be 
preceded by a long series of diplomatic discussions, 
is a temptation to every virile nation to seize on the 
obvious advantage of a sudden and unexpected action. 
Id a small way Japan did this in 1904, and secured 
^doable initial advantages. Her preparations for the 
^ow, however plain they may now seem, went prac- 
tically onheeded by the Bussians. Negligence may 
^rtnn t for something here, but tho Bussian conviction 
^■»t there would be no war counted a great deal more. 
^Hiis element of belief that all war-talk will end with 
words, is one of the factors that lead to surprises being 
possible. And so a surprise invasion of England is 
lite possible enough to give ample reason to those 
demand that some military should, like the navy, 
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be always on a war tooting : for the possible sttoatioa 
is one in which the limitatimu of Sea Fowev ua Toy 
apparent. To suooeed against Britain Germany mmt 
invacle : since she cannot inTade in face of the flee^ 
if she does anything at all she most act by soiprii^ 
and nnable to discount the fleet by ordinary mt 
methods have xeoonne to ' otiier wi^.' 



vn 



BBCBEOY AND SEA POWEB 

In the modem philoeopby of Sea Power secrecy ia 
coming to bulk more and more largely, and indications 
are not wanting of a tendency, in the mere exerciaa 
of the means, to lose eight of the ends which it is 
supposed to attain. 

Secrecy, thoagh the fact ia generally unperceived, 
is on the same plane as * evasion,' and may indeed be 
termed the mother of evasion. A fleet anxious to evade 
can do so only by the exercise of the greatest possible 
Becrecy, and the failnre of evasive tactics is asually 
faronght about through a failure in Becrecy of move- 
_ m ent. 

Etbsioq is the hondieBt weapon of the weaker, 
^■lut ' evasion ' cannot win a campaign is a common- 
^plftce so general that it scarcely needs discasBion. The 
mere act of evasion is only another form of flight, the 
ending fleet is for all practical pnipoees running 
sway, and seeking to stave off that defeat which on 
account of its inferiority looms ever over it. 

Of course there is evasion of a more logical nature 
than that which is generally understood by the term — 
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for inst&nce Ibe evasion of two inferior Bcjxiadroas 
attempting to form a combiDed fleet. The needs of 
secrecy in evasione so designed are too obvious to need 
discussion, since it is evident that A seeking to avoid 
the snperior C till he has joined B, will be destroyed 
by A should his whereabouts be known. Secrecy on 
Buch lines is perfectly intelligible. It, however, by no 
means covers the general modem application of secrecy 
— a growing official tendency to sbroad everything 
mider the mask of ' strictly confidential." 

Examples of this are on every hand. For instance, 
the British battleship Dreadnought was made a con- 
fidential construction. Newspapers were requested to 
pubhsh nothing in the way of descriptions of the 
vessel and the public generally was kept quite id the 
dark about her. The intention was escellent enough — 
to keep rival powers from building something of the 
same sort at the same time. Yet it needs a very 
robust faith to beUeve that the secret was really k^t 
from those most interested in knowing all about the 
matter. On the other hand the curiosity of rivals was 
deliberately excited, and it is difficult to imagine that 
any real result was obtained beyond enabling a certain 
number of Admiralty officials to experience that sensa- 
tion of security enjoyed by the pursued ostrich when 
its head is hidden in the sand. 



France with her submarines made frantic efforte 
after secrecy. The mere photographing of the ex- 
terior ol a submarine was made a penal offence, and 
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erery possible precaution was rigidly adopted. To a 
certain extent temporary success was obtained ; but 
there is now every reason to believe that the mere fact 
of the secret submarines reacted disadvantageously on 
tboir poBsessors. From observing the secrecy to be- 
lieving that mechanism go jealously guarded mnst be 
■rory near perfection was no very long step, and after 
five years of the system the French submarine service 
awoke to the fact that in contemplating ite own per- 
fections it had forgotten the progress of rivals ; while 
it was also sospected that the jealously guarded secrets 
had leaked out one by one and been so improved upon 
by rivals that the originals were no longer of much 
value. 

Germany became a convert to secrecy with her 
1905-6 naval programme. Previous to 1905, though 
the destined namcB of ships were secrets locked in the 
Kaiser's heart, everything else was made public. In 
1905 it was decreed that no details of new ships should 
be made known until the vessels were launched — a 
replica of the British Dreadnought case. The net 
result must stifle that public interest in the Navy 
which German policy had for so long laboured to 
create. Public interest in things naval always centres 
io the latest new ship and rarely survives her launch. 

The country par excellence for naval secrets is or 
was Russia. Russian secretiveness has been known 
to go the length of keeping gnns covered in the 
presence of foreign ships and the rigging up of dummy 
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ttrmout to batteries when foreign officers were visiting 
on board. This was actnally done on board the Bo6&i& 
when she was a comparatively new ship. No civilian 
Bossian ever took interest in the Navy — to have done 
80 even in a general way would almost have risked his 
liberty. The Navy was a secret machine ; and the 
war with Japan very clearly indicated that secrecy had 
been a splendid cloak for incompetence. 

Other instances could be cited, but these snfl&ce. 
The trend of official ideas everywhere is to ' secrecy,' 
and the advocates of this particolar panacea invariably 
cast their eyes upon the Press as the chief obstacle 
between them and their desires. 

At freqaently recurring intervals, notably in snch 
cases as that of a paper ' by Lord EUenborough at the 
Boyal United Service Institution, on the possibility of 
oar fleets and harbours being surprised, and the sob- 
sequent discnssion on it, very great prominence is 
given to the subject of the Navy and the Press. At 
the lecttire in question speaker after speaker devoted 
his attention to the probability of the enemy being 
assisted imintentionally by learning in newspapers of 
projected movements. This opinion, sometimes veiled, 
was in other cases openly enunciated, and a wealth of 
compliment passed upon the Japanese press laws, 
fiome law to mozzle the British press was advocated, 
as it has been advocated elsewhere. 

The ease for it may be briefly put eis follows. 
' Journal of the Boyal Uniltd Servia Zmlilutiim, JUI7 1905. 
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Secrecy is the eesential to success in naval strategieB. 
In the raah to be first with any important news few 
editors will consider the result of the news becoming 
known to the enemy, anci supposing a certain number 
to be sufficiently patriotic and self-denying to with- 
hold publication o£ news of movements, one here and 
there may be depended upon to lay bare important 
secrets without hesitation. This and more is the case 
for the introduction of a muzzle. 

In support of it Japan's reticence is quoted, also a 
finssiaD statement to the effect that in the Crimean 
wwr Russian movements were always governed by 
intelligence as to Allied intentions gleaned from British 
and French newspapers. The fact that Kamimura 
learned from newspapers whenever the Russian Vladi- 
TOBtok ships put to sea in 1904-5 is also instanced and 
dwelt on : bo also incidents of the South African War. 
Altogether an almost perfect case is made out — till we 
come to examine it. 

To take the principal case — Japanese secrecy in 
the war with Russia. By means of that secrecy the 
news of the loss of the Yashima at the time of the 
Hate use disaster was concealed from the Japanese 
public and most of the rest of the world. The thing 
was done with unexampled thoroughness : long after 
the Yashima was at the bottom official references were 
continually made to * a detachment from the Yashima,' 
and when rumours of the disaster got into foreign 
newspapers it was shown that ' the ship could not 
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hare been lost, because it would have been impossible 
to oODceal so Qiomentoas an event.' 

So br BO good. It is possible, thoogh not very 
probable, that non-concealment of the loss of the 
TMhima might have csnsed some abstentions from a 
Japanese Loan, but it is absolutely certain that no war 
gains resolted from it. The Bnssians were perfectly 
aware that the ship was hors de combat it not sank, 
and if the concealment had any military value at all 
the Rofisions were the gainers, since they may well 
have argued that the secrecy was an effort to hide from 
them that they were getting the better of the naval 
war. Certainly it could never have conveyed to them 
the impreasioQ that they were being worsted. 

It was no benefit to Japan for her people to feel 
that they were told only of victories and nothing of 
defeats — the logical result of rumours which conld not 
be suppressed. In the case of Japan such suppression 
seems not to have been actually injurious, though the 
public disappointment at the peace terms which mani- 
fested itself in some rioting, may suggest that Russia 
was popularly supposed to be more crushed than was 
actually the case. A press ignorant of the exact 
progress of the Japanese arms was perhaps by i 
comments the first cause of the riots. 

The ill results of secrecy were, howev^, in this case 
not really serious to Japan ; but suppose her to have 
suffered serious reverses and other losses which were 
concealed, sufQcIent, let us say, to make it necessary 
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for her to take the first chance of pecM^e at almost any 
price. In Bnch a case the policy of preea-muzzling 
doriog the war might have had very serious resnlts 
indeed, for bow could a public fed on long tales of 
Tictoi7 have been indnced to accept the consequences 
of defeat ? 

Coming nearer home it is easy to see both sides of 
tfae question in bolder relief. The Japanese navy 
neither in size nor importance can be compared with 
the British or American navies. The number of people 
directly interested in the Seet in England ia very mach 
larger — at least a million people coming nnder the 
heads of relatives or close friends of naval men. The 
operations of a Press Censorship would seriously affect 
this considerable section of the community were the 
censorship anything but a sham. Any oBicial censor 
of news may be depended upon to go on the principle 
• When in donbt cut out.' ' Newsy scraps ' and ex- 
cellent BtnfT for headlines mean nothing to him, 
nothing has any meaning except that should anything 
but the baldest and most useless information leak out 
be is likely to get into trouble over it. Hence many of 
the censor's v^aries. His superiors behind bim have 
probably an inherent dislike for publicity of any sort, 
at any rate for that publicity which is attained through 
being criticised. The whole training of an admiral — 
the most necessary training in all probabiUty — is to 
place bim on a pedestal even to bitsself, and criticism 
of any kind, merited or unmerited, strikes him as pore 
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impudence or something on a p&r with blasphemy. 
The liTeragG admiral has this feeling not only rb 
regards himself bnt also as regards all his brother 
admirals. Once the principle o! a Press Law ' 
established it may be taken for granted that the 
nation will have the foggiest notions as to what is 
going 00. 

This, we may be assored, will be resented by the 
million ahready referred to> and the qnestioo might 
quite possibly become a political one. Becoming that 
there are ample probabilities that the censorship might 
be suddenly abolished ; with the resnit that a tale ot 
losses, natural and incidental to a naval war wool 
come upon the public with cumulative and unreason 
ably depressing effect. 

This, of course, is an extreme case, purposely pat — 
selected on that very account. A far more probable 
resnit would be a lack of public interest in the war — 
about as fatal a thing as can well be conceived. And 
just as the Bnssians at Port Arthur knew quite well 
about the lost Yashima, so probably the enemy would 
have full cognisance of every disaster that it wasL 
sought to keep secret. ' 

Beal secrecy, indeed, is probably an impossible 
thing. It is doubtful whether the 'confidential 
secrets ' of any navy, jealously guarded from oil save a 
few officers concerned, are not as good as public 
property in every possibly hostile navy. The British 
public, and most of the British Navy also, are quite 
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unaware of the exEict abilities of British submarraee, 
bat probably the Germans know everything there is to 
know for practical purposes ; and can assess the fight- 
ing value of them to a nicety. Similarly there are 
plenty of jealoosly guarded German secrets that are 
common knowledge in the British Navy. Ordinary 
naval secrets are indeed more suggestive of the hidden 
bead of the ostrich than aught else ; and it may be 
taken for granted that the concealment of losses or 
blunders in war will be impossible where the enemy is 
concerned. It may be successful at home ; but such 
methods of bolstering up the leader who is a failure 
^or in sum that is what it amounts to) can never win 
wars and may conceivably help to lose them. 

Of course the hypothetical press muzzle would 
chiefiy be used (in theory at any rate) to conceal 
nMvements and prevent the enemy discovering the 
whereabouts of the fleet. This was done by the 
Jl^Miese; who saw nothing ladicious in the intelli- 
gence that ' a certain squadron left a certain place on a 
certain date to arrive at a certain place at a certain 
date, as prearranged.' Snch a policy may do for a 
time ; but the resulting loss of public interest in a war 
is a heavy price to pay for it. Wars are won by 
the fittest to win, by the fitness of the nation rather 
than by the fitness of a few individuals; and a nation 
that is bored over its war news is not well in the way 
to exhibit those staying qualities bo necessary for the 
sac<:eeBfal conduct of a great war. Here is the crux of 

B 
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the whole queetioD — the man in the stnet ai hotoe 
does contribute to victory or defeat. His letten to Us 
friends who are fighting, the tone of the oewsp^ieci 
which reflect his thoaghts, the effect of his determina- 
tion to go on fighting or not — all these things an 
inseparably connected with the results it) the figfatiag 
line. 

In the post secrecy has rarely led to any definite 
reeulte. Old time leaders were wont to send oat 
trusted agents with misleading reports, a sjnitetn modi 
need by Nelson in the Mediterranean in the gimL 
French war. Bat Nelson at one and Uie same ttaw 
diligently studied French and Spanish newqwpen lo 
glean intelligence, without — so far as we can gatlwi 
reflecting that other newspapers were carofolly sop- 
plied by him with false news of his own movomenks 
and intentions. He employed sectecy also when h* 
joined his fleet before the battle of Trafalgar, ordering 
so salutes to be fired leet the enemy shotUd eospeot 
his arrival. Here he had a definite object in Tiew, hii 
desire was for Villenenve to come ont and be hnalrn. 
aiid he imagined, rightly or wrongly, that the know* 
ledge that he was in command would keep the anainy 
in harbour. But even here it is permisBible to woadcr 
whether containing the enemy in harbour, as Com- 
wallis did off Brest, would not realty have been a 
sounder step. Pue allowance must bo made for the 
moral effect of a glorious victory upon both the vie- 
torioos and vanquished sides ; but even when that j| 
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ODsidered, the bloodless victory is possibly the more 
DOnomical and more scientific exercise of power. 

Sappoeing Nelson to bare j'oinecl his fleet heralded 
J all the Qsna) signs of a new admiral's arrival, and 
ippodng this to have detained the French in har- 
onr; there would have been no Trafalgar. There 
iOqW, however, have been forced and fatal inactivity 
n the part of the Franco-Spanish fleet at no cost of 
QttBh ships and lives. An exercise of secrecy pro- 
need Trafalgar, it gave qs dramatic results at a 
Btain cost. To estimate exactly after the lapse of 
lumdred years whether this was a best possible is a 
beyond homan power, because completely accurate 
are not available as to whether an indefinite 
lekade could have been maintained. In a general 
ve can sarmise. but bej'ond smmisc we can 
wOy go. We cannot say exactly how far the ques- 
of maintaining the blockade entered into Nelson's 
8 ; and so here the matter must be left, 
it is only in flights of imagination that we can 
re of the ideal war in which every man is bo 
that the enemy is brought to his knees without 
le battle. 

Sapposing secrecy, or rather, strivings after it, to 
abolished, it in no way follows that ideal war will 
Indeed, paradoxical as it may seem, real 
is probably only to be found in the abolition of 
For instance, it is relatively easy to conceal 
luucular detail when there is a general show of 

mt 
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poblidty ot himdieds of other details. Wbeo there h I 
■ppamtly nothing to find oat. cariositr is dismnat I 
sod of half s dozen confiicting reports may one ms; be I 
tnn or fike. If a fleet pats to sea to vm time, it ii I 
the Muii ifa ftt thing in the worid to conoeftl the aetsd I 
iliiiHiMtiiii aai allow eTerTone to mentian the gfd^M 
thai be b^pCBS to believe in. In a maltiplicit; <i^| 
dfrtinationit the tight one ma; be given, but there trU I 
be DDthing to indicate that it is coirect. Sitoilarl7< I 
the potiey — till recently pnxBoed b; the Briti^ ' 
ud the AmecicaD Navy Board — of alIoiii"K i 
m m yQi ing ia the dockyards (with leserrations) to ^ | 
pohlie prope rty was an essentially aoond idea. Idii^*'] 
Money is not to be decried or disputed, for it is 
dvty ol evecy fleet to neglect DOthiog that may con&^ ] 
bote to vietocy : the deletenoos secrecy is thai wh£^j 
b apparat father than le*!, and eOootive only wi^j 
those who are Dot possible enemies. 

The advantages to be guned fnun secrecy of 
ideal sort in oettain cases are loo (^vioos to ne^^ 
dwelling oo and the fact that they are not meidioil^H 
hm in detail b wA to be constmed as an ignoiii^^ 
of thMT eiistenee, But onneoeasaty and sapefflootf:^ 
noncy whether on small issoes, such as that whi^-n 
hj ***'ii'*»»g oertain works 'strictly confidential ' pii^l 
vents naval offioen from stodyiog the Bobjeets ds^fl 
with, from such as this to larger tasaes as exen^ifi^^ 
by the thetttrica) secrecy employed by the Japanese m^. 
their war with Basaia are to be oondeDmed. The gai^ 



at the best is slight ; bat far other than slight is the 
loss in poblic interest, in the necessary stimulation oE 
public effort, in confidence, and in half a dozen other 
things essential to victory in war. Irritating as half- 
informed press criticism npon war events may be to 
the principal actors concerned, it is, however bad, an 
earnest of that public interest which is an absolutely 
CGsential concomitant to a saccessful national war. 
And it is difficult to lay a finger on any form of secrecy 
that can be found entirely free from an official desire 
to avoid criticism. 

Criticism of individual leaders is, however, more 
altogether bad than aught else. It is bad, because the 
effect upon a fleet of reading hostile criticisms on its 
admiral can only be deleterious, can only tend to shake 
confidence without supplying any substitute. This 
was jast the one thing that the much-admired 
Japanese Press Laws failed to touch. When Kami- 
IDHia was unable to find the Vladivostok cruisers in 
« thick fog, Tokio criticisms ran high and violent. 
Eamimura's bouse was either actually horned, or 
thre&tened to be bnmed, by an angry mob, and the 
news of sncb a proceeding cannot have fortified the 
confidence of his men in him. Again, because the 
Japanese \DtTe Japanese, no very serious danger 
resnlted — hut it might have. Partially informed 
dviliaD criticism is in this respect a grave possible 
danger, and a law forbidding criticism of admirals 
antil some while after the event might prove very 
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adTADtageoos— tbfi most dangerons criticism being 
ever tliAt which is based on u baJd knowledge or 
results nithout any iaformatioo aa to details and 
Bpeciol circumstances. 

On the other hand it is well to remember that the 
dread of hostile criticism is always a safeguard against 
an incompetent man becoming a leader in war, and to 
take a case bristling with suitable points, — the British 
Press and the Boer War~we find that, despite the 
absence of restrictions, criticisms on ' regrettable 
incidents' were in the main moderate, restrained and 
BQch as exhibited a sound grasp of the main oecessi- 
ties. ' Ton must either succeed or make way for a 
man who can ' was the gist of what the British Press 
hurled at defeated leaders in that not very glorious 
campaign. 

Let us now tttm to another campaign still more 
inglorious, still more plentifully scattered with ' regret- 
table incidents' — the Bussian part of the Bnsso- 
Japanese war. Most things point to Km-opatkin 
an able man swamped by incompetent inferiors about 
him. A Russian press free to speak its mind would 
probably have laid its hand on that sore. To some 
degree despite ail censorship it did, but only to a very 
curtailed extent and carpet warriors held the destinies 
of the nation — to be more correct failed to bold them. 
Is it not probable that a tree Press would have made 
for valuable reforms — too late to achieve victory, 
perhaps, but certainly not too late to better things? 
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Would not a tree Press have voiced that large section 
of Bassiaa opmioD which — despite the pro-Japanese 
revolutionary element — did, (bo those who know 
Bnssia best all assure as,) hold the view ot that ' We 
must muddle it through,' which saved England in the 
S. African war. 

In contemplating the victorious Japanese we are 
apt to forget that only in defeat can the real strength 
of a nation be assessed. Only an unrestricted preaa 
can show the nation what its real sentiments are, and 
this fact is a heavy thing to pot in the scales against 
the palpable enough dangers of having leaders who 
have failed criticised to the men imder them. Eeally 
perhaps the answer rests with ' Fitness to Win.* II 
Fitness to Win is a matter of leaders only, then a 
muzzled press is desirable ; bnt if it be an affair of all 
the nation, of the nation as a whole, then freedom ot 
the Press despite all the obvious disadvantages in 
specific cases is surety more desirable. Just as, what- 
ever advantages Protection may convey, a Free Trade 
nation ezposed to fierce competition must of necessity 
have a hardier trade, so the protection afforded by 
muzzling the Press is apt to produce ' hot-house ' 
leaders. Terrible though the responsibility on an 
admiral in war may be, greatly as this may be 
increased by bis being the target for half-informed*and 
at times perhaps unjust criticism, a strong man is 
likely to be all the stronger for having to weather the 
additional storm. In all public careers such storms 
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have to be thg e d to the kdvanUge of the mu 
vbo noeeedi aad to the itWBgthming of his foUowcn. 
Tbt vekker go to the mil thereby, bot that ta the beat 
fkcB b* the wealcez to go to in any a&tr of life « 

Itae ■ dnger, of eomse. Uiat adinirah inclioad 
to play to the galleiy ma; be evolved by nnlimited 
Fmi beadoni. but playing to the gallerjts an evil thai 
eao be omnted. Kelson undoubtedly did it ; bot bis 
o— ikiga' fompaniwi irare pact of the ^Ileiyamd then 
d e ro li Q u to him sened to make his deeds jiiwitih 
Togo the Sflent by his very silence did aomethliig ol 
tin Mine mxi, thoogh the Japaoeee Preaa iMm 
Btt dawd such action mmeoenaty. 'Playing to tfaa 
ffjkrj' is after all only anothec way of expnanng ■ 
nan's beeomipg a vivid reality to his nation and to Uw 
men of his fleet : and the gallery vhicb will apidaad 
in actor who ■pcceasfally plays to it, will hoot him 
quickly enoogfa if his perfoimaaces an not equal (O hit 
pnnuBea. And finally, whatever Nelaoa aoocmpliabed. 
h b hardly poeaUe to deoy that had he not b e e n a 
pc^olar 6gate, had a Press law been able to moxzle 
all popular comment, be vranld have had to pay for a 
certain eady laehts to the extent of never rising above 
the rank of captain. There is sorely no doabt that 
some of his soperioia woold have bndcoD him had 
convenient Press laws enahled them to do so without 
pablicity. Whether Collingwood coold have mm 
Trafalgar is perhaps a moot point, but it is clear 
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that he could not have won it as Nelson did by 
'personality.' ' 

And so, obvions though the advaDtages of secrecy 
and a mnzzled Press may be in certain caaes, it is 
bard to believe that these can outweigh the less obvioas 
bat far more weighty advantages that come from an 
tuunnzzled Press and throwing upon the nation itself 
the responsibility for sQccessful war. Togos may he 
produced by the first system, ho may CoIUngwoods ; 
bat never Nelsons or Hannibala. On England's fitness 
to win Nelson flew from victory to victory, while 
because Carthage was unfit to win, its unmuzzled 
(pinion led to the neutralising of all Hannibal's 
Euccesses. Had he and his supporters possessed a 
means of muzzling hostile opinion in the Carthaginian 
senate it is possible that Hannibal might have carried 
bis victories further. He might even have taken 
Borne. But the lack of fitness to vnn in Carthage 
itself would still have borne its fruit, despite all the 
efforts of perhaps the greatest man who ever lived. 
Had Carthage been fit to win, its ovra public opinion 
wootd soon have made short work of Hannibal's 
detiactors and party opponents. No muzzling of 
opinion will ever keep the unfit long in power, and 
there is only one fate deserved by the unfit nation. 
Victory by Press laws can never be achieved, and it 
y even be argued with some show of plausibility 

■ Compare KeUon. Laughlon, XI. pp. 209-311. where lb« vondcr- 
Csl effect of MelsoD'a persooiilitj it nrj oleul; Bet lotth. 
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that every effort after secrecy is a symptom of decaying 
fitDess. Possibly, indeed, it may be said that (lor 
reMOQS indicated earlier in the chapter, or as a 
seqaence to those reasons) Japan's relative failure 
against liossia at the last was partly due to the fact 
that its Government feared to take the nation into its 
confidence. 

This however is carrying the argument farther than 
is necessary. The point is that every war shoald be 
an absolntely national affair, conducted by strong men 
who have forced their ways to the top in face of every- 
thing and who hold their positions by the confidence 
of the nation — a war of All for All. Press muzzling 
laws do not contemplate war on such UneB, they con- 
template wars conducted by a committee sitting in 
caiMra. If two nations otherwise equally fit come 
into conflict, surely the national determination to win 
will lie with those who are All for All. The men at 
home in England surely contributed to the victory of 
Trafalgar just as those in France contributed to its 
failure. So far as a muzzled or unmuzzled Press had 
to do with the course of events, it was Napoleon vjho 
best understood the art of muzzling the Press, 

More than this it is difficult for one in the ranks of 
journalism to say, lest be be suspected of special plead- 
ing. Yet no special pleading is intended or deaired ; the 
case resting rather on the fixed conviction, empha- 
sised throughout this book and indeed its very raison 
d'Stre and its main 'heresy' against conventionally 
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accepted 'axioms of Sea Power.' that victory rests 
with the DatioQ rather than with any individual. 
Press mazzUng mast rest upon the opposite conviction 
— that victoiy depends upon individaaU and not upon 
the uatioD as a whole. The general conviction of the 
individoals concerned is that this is so, but the fact of 
the conviction is not proof of its correctness. 

At the same time it may be well to record the 
opinion that press correspondents should be absolutely 
barred from accompanying fleets in war time. The 
reason lies not with the risks of movements being 
prematurely disclosed and all the other stock arguments, 
bnt with the fact that 'incident' is the breath of hfe to 
the journalist, whereas absence of incident is probably 
the more essential to successful naval war. Those 
weary days of the endless blockade without any 
incidents to relieve broke the back of France in the 
Great War against Napoleon. The recording of such 
weariness may be the means of transmitting a similar 
weariness to the nation. 
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ETERNAL PBINCIPLBS 

Much is written and spoken abont the eternal principles 
and grand truths of warfare. The general idea has 
been crystallised into an apt phrase that ' though 
tactics alter, the great principlee of strategy remain the 
same.' 

This is very generally accepted as an axiom. Un- 
doubtedly it embodies a truth ; but is it all the trnth ? 
Are the eternal principles no more and no less than 
those we generally have in mind ? What indeed have 
we in mind ? And what is the dividing line If any 
between strategy and tactics ? 

For convenience, rather than that any sach line 
can be drawn, we are apt to define the two to oorselvee 
by characterising as strategical moves everything that 
takes place before the hostile squadrons sight each 
other, as tactical operations all that they do whea 
within sighting-distance. 

It is, of course, merely a convenient convention ; 
else the addition of top-gallant masts to dot ships 
and the fitting of crows' nests thereto would snddenly 
make strategy into tactics I An academical definition 
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matters not ; thoagb the two merge even as day and 
night merge, thoagb there is a. time when it is neither 
day Dor night, yet sU have a clear concQption aa to 
what day means and what night means, and do not 
get confnsed by the sunset gun which officially separates 
the two. 

Apply this to strategy anci tactics : is the generality 
' the principles ot strategy (translated by most into 
"strategy" pure and simple) alter not," a statement 
that any gain by accepting too folly ? At any rate 
before doing so it is well to try to discover what those 
eternal principles are. 

I Strategy has been defined by someone with a taste 
for neat definitions as ' The art of overwhelming a 
portion of the enemy with a superior force ' — which is 
excellent, save for the difficulty of defining the ' superior 
lorce.' 

f Can we define it as snperior numbers, saying ■ Only 
numbers can annihilate ' ? At Actium Antony bad 
cumbers both in individual units and in the superior 
power of each unit. Whatever his tactics may have 
been, bis strategy in bringing his forces to the essential 
int was excellent enough. His portion was complete 
defeat. There were reasons for it, of coarse, but this — 
and a dozen other instances that anyone can recall — 
indicate that ' two to one ' is not of itself enough 
ensure victory. 

Is it to be defined as superior skill coupled with 
caperior nombers ? The Carthaginians under Hannibal 
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the admiral had both in their Bret big sea fight ' 
the Bomaus. and they sastained total defeat, 
was the direct result of the Boman corvi perhaps, thai 
flying bridges over which the hordes of tmespected 
soldiers, men of fierce coorage and discipline, poured on 
to the relatively unprotected decks. A new inventioD, 
which the Carthaginians were powerless to anticipate, 
powerless to train against, rendered worthless all their 
skill, naval efficiency and sea aptitude. Yet as they 
sighted the Boman fleet they had every logical reason to 
expect an easy victory and the wisest and cleverest 
among them could have foretold no other result. 

Of course the Boman fleet, thanks to its eorvi, 
was infinitely the superior in power, and what really 
happened was that Carthaginian strategy sent a totally 
inadequate force to meet the enemy. By no possible 
means, however, could they understand this before- 
hand. The truth that the stronger and in every way 
superior would defeat the inferior remained eternal: 
but all that they could have regarded as eternal in 
the way of principles proved an unstable Will-o'-the- 
wisp. 

Suppose Captain Mahan to have lived in that age 
and that he had employed himself in writing criticisms 
of the operations, full of all knowledge of what history 
has had to teach since so far as strategical operations 
are concerned, could he have written otherwise than to 
suggest that the move of the Bomans would be as the 
move of Bogestvensky in A.!). 1905 ? By all the canons 
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of Dftv&l art as then known the Carthaginians were not 
merely two to one bat ten to one. 

That ' two will beat one, other thinga being equal * 
■will ever remain an ' eternal principle ' ; bat where 
the sea is concerned can any man ever say with 
ontainty what makes ' two,' or ' other things equal ' ? 
If not, what workable eternal principle is left to ns ? 
That the x snperior will beat the x inferior — x being 
the unknown quantity. The enperior if he be snperior 
nill beat the inferior; bat he cannot be snre of his 
BDperiority till the battle is tost and won. 

In tactics ae in strategy the same thing obtains — 
we cannot eliminate x any more than we can exactly 
define it. 

All men will concede that the existence of an 
eternal principle wonld be extremely nsefnl ; indeed, 
many are ao convinced of this that they stretch points 
to create eternal principles, for their own convenience 
and the comfort of feeling that there is some snre rock 
open which they can plant their feet in the qai^mira 
of uncertainty enggested by a contemplation of future 
naval warfare. To do so is, of coarse, very dangerous ; 
to rely upon a rock that is no rock all, but merely a 
stone lying in the swamp, is a sure prelude to disaster. 
It were better to lay down as an eternal principle that 
ftU is lack and blind chance ; bat here, too, we may 
also be little less wrong, since there has never been 
S war the results of which can be so attributed. 

Why was Athens beaten in the Peloponnesian war ? 
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Why Carth&ge ? Why Antony ? Why the Sp&nish 
Armada? Why France in the Trafalgar campaign? 
Why RasBitt in her naval conflict with Japan ? In these 
and & handred other wars we can deflnitely say that 
there woe no blind chance in the matter. Reading the 
history of any of these wars we can find many a reason 
why, but every possible strategical or tactical reason 
that we can think of applies to some and not to others. 
To be wise after the event is easy : bat could we, given 
the conditions known to either side, have forecasted 
accurately any result where the combateuats were fairly 
equal on paper by means of any eternal principle ol 
strategy or tactics ? 

If we collect all the facts of all the wars and spend 
years in tabulating them the Qtmost we are likely to 
produce will be a paradox. We shall find the startling 
underlying fact that in the majority of cases when 
there has been the nearest apparent approach to equality 
the results have usually been far more decisive, far 
more annihilating to the vanquished than when a con- 
Biderable obvious disparity has existed ! 

Russia end Japan, by all calculations that could 
be made beforehand on paper, were comparatively 
equal, — considerably more so than America and Spain 
a few years before or England and France in the Great 
War. Yet Russia was hopelessly beaten at sea. 
Why? 

The relatively equal Peloponnesians and Athenians 
produced a far more annihilating result than did the 
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(fts it proved) greatly soperior Romane over the Car- 
Uiaginians. Why '? 

The answer is not so plain as is the glimmenng 
■nggestion of some eternal principle, that ' equality 
means the annihilation o( one ; disparity, the survival 
of both " — about as erode a paradox as can be conceived. 
Yel the answer is to be perceived on careful examina- 
tion. When something of the nature of equality exists 
both sides are more confident, more eager to engage, 
more prepared to take chances. The Russians, for 
instance, were never convinced of their inferiority to 
the Japanese,' as were the Spaniards against the 
Americans. Hence the Russians were ready to fight 
great fleet acrions, while the Spaniards convinced of the 
hopelessness of things kept majiy ships at home and 
made peace before they lost them. Similarly in the 
Great War, convinced by Trafalgar of the hopelessness 
of the seo-stroggle, France attempted no more grand 
battles and so, when the war ended, had many fine 
ships left to her- It was French Naval Power, not 
the French navy, that was annihilated at Trafalgar ; 
the balk of the French ships still existed at the close 
of the war, blockaded in their horbonrs by the over* 
wbehningly superior British fleet. The Carthaginians 
in theit worst troubles always had ships left to them, 
their fleet was never annihilated Uke the fleets of Russia 
in 1904-5 ; while the Athenians, convinced of equality 

■ The mere lACt of the despatch of the Baltio Fleet U prool of 
Ihu. 

• S 
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to the last, had practically their entire fleet umihilated 
as veil as their naval power. 

On this it is possible to baild a theory and make 
of it an eternal principle that ' only egoatity can 
annihilate 'I It clashes with 'only numbers can an- 
nihilate ■ and clashes badly. Bnt this last has obviona 
limitations when we come to think the matter oat. li 
one side has too many nmnbers (assuming numbers 
here to mean superiority) the other will decline to risk 
annihilatioD in the material sense. He will, of course, 
experience it in the moral sense, for declining the 
combat is an acknowledgment of defeat, but — there 
is a good deal left with which to try again some other 
day or in another war. Ships always can be and 
always have been replaceable : the fatal thing in an 
annihilation has been the loss of trained men who can 
only be created in long time-spaces. It takes a very 
appreciable part of a lifetime to make a trained admiral 
or captain : raw material, however enthusiastic, cannot 
supply the deficiency. Russia, after the battle of the 
Sea of Japan coold at once have laid down a con- 
siderable battle fleet, and raised men for the crews. 
But where were officers of experience to come from ? 
The absence of these was the full sum of the annihila- 
tion of her navy.' 

Spain, on the other hand, had plenty of ofiBcers 

' One eauBC ol the atter defe&t ai TsaBhima was that Bogestvensk; 
was ehort of trained officers. In EieTer&l ships iziilttar; ofBoera nen 
ouiied tor naval duties.— See chapter an Buasu-JELpuiese Wu. 
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leh, and the existeoce of these and a few ships prob- 
ably coanted for something to her advantage in the 
t«nns of peace. They represented some kind of 
menace — a weak one oo doabt, but still something. 
It is probably better to be distinctly inferior than 
nearly equal — the loser's fleet is more valuable so. 

There have, of course, been exceptions to the mle 
that equality rather than disparity means the annihila- 
titm frf one without much loss to the other, but such 
exoeptioDS are few. Pern, for instance, was very 
inferior to Chili and her fleet was annihilated, and 
Aastria and Italy in the Lissa campaign though 
baJanced fairly evenly did not end by one fleet only 
bemg left. Bat in all such cases some obvious reason 
is to be found. The first-mentioned campaign had so 
few miits engaged that it is rather out of count ; also 
before the ironclad ludependencia was wrecked Peru 
probably considered herself ' nearly equal ' to Chili, in 
which case the war would illustrate the eternal principle 
rather than negative it. As for the Lissa campaign ; 
this war ended too soon for the principle involved to 
have any real opportunity of demonstrating itself. 
Had the war continued, by all we now know of it, 
there is every reason to believe that it would have 
ended with the annihilation of practically all Italy's 
mtsbips and the loss of few if any Austrian onee. To 
may other exceptions that can be brought forward 
•ome similar answer is always or nearly always to be 
adduced, and of coarse the situation is really a logical 
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is no shelter. With forces of 10 to 9 cDgaged there is 
no deductiDg one from each till 1 is left one side and 
Oihe other. The winner has always won by the eternal 
practical principle of two to one, the ' whole of his force 
OD p&rt of the enemy's ' — tactics have always been the 
eternal and unchanging thing, simple and unobscnred, 
and at Tsushima as at Trafalgar two (that is ' two ' in 
every way) has annihilated one (that is in every way 
' one ' only) and continaed to do so in ever-increasing 
saperiority up to the end. If 9 fight 10 and the 9 (or 
the 10) are concentrated on 5 for a httle while, the 
resnlt is obvions. 

Bat whether the eternal principle of the past that 
' nearly equal ' is an essential to annihilation of one 
side is an eternal principle of the future — and, there- 
fore, an eternal principle at all — is another matter. 
Men now fight with two weapons — gun and torpedo ; 
in the past they had virtually but one. In the early 
days of the gun, the ram co-existed with it bat gun 
and ram were virtually very akin. It is easy enough 
to draw a parallel ; to say the ram being of shorter 
range represented the torpedo, and the galleys which 
used to ram saihng ships torpedo-boats. Really the 
galley had little in common with the torpedo-boat — 
Dither had the fire-ahip which has also been likened 
to the torpedo-boat. It is easier to see the likeness 
than the difference, but the difference exists. It e.\ista 
in the fact that the torpedo-boat does not have to 
nuke actual contact as the galley-ram and the fire-ship 
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dii3. Torpedoes have been avoided — but rarely ; whereas 
ibe htfitor; of tbe ram is the history of its being 
avoided. The fire^ip had not the mobility of the 
ship it attacked : the torpedo-boat and tbe torpedo have 
both a speed advantage. TheBe differences are every- 
thing. Many learned articles have been written to 
prove that the torpedo menace is much exaggerated ; 
bat the writers have not had to face torpedo attack. 
The torpedo menace kept Ito from following the 
Chinese fleet after the Yalu ; it drove Togo away at 
the battle of Bonnd Island, it rendered Kogestvensky 
helpless at Tsushima. ' The sea was full of torpedo- 
boats. We might sink one, two or three, but of what 
avail with dozens more to come ? ' Thus wrote a 
Rnssian of that great battle. Of coarse the Bassiana 
lacked boats of their own with which to neutralise the 
Japanese boats, due perhaps to their having lent too 
ready an ear to those who preached that the torpedo 
menace was exaggerated, and the sitaation may have 
been to that degree unique. Bat still tbe torpedo 
menace exists. It colours all ideas of strategy, it is 
remembered in all tactical plans, bo that academical 
discussions as to its exact actual value matter very 
little. There still remains the fact that to-day two 
weapons exist where practically only one existed 
before and that the navies of all nations recognise the 
existence of two weapons, and either hold or are cogni- 
sant of the belief that a battleship fleet may be anni- 
hilated by a lacky torpedo attack. How often in 
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torpedo exercises have fleets been torpedoed or ever 
they sighted the boats. There is nothiDg to stop 
this happening in war soon^ or later ; and nothing 
can render an admiral imperrioas to such a possibility. 
A splendid strategical move ma; end in nothingness 
thexeby ; after a grand btvttle the torpedo may anni- 
hilate all that floats. 

How does this affect the eternal principle— well 
established from history — that there must be virtaal 
equality to render possible annihilation of a navy? It 
affects it largely. It means that this new factor of the 
torpedo of the small craft being potentially able to 
annihilate the big ship, necessitates a reserve of big 
ships and trained crews for them to an unprecedented 
extent. It was Japan's lack rather than aught else 
which saved her fieet from being torpedoed after 
Bound Island — luck and strategies which the old 
days had no need for. BnsBia had her oppor- 
tunities despite all Togo's precautions. She made 
little of these opportunities ; but that is no criterion 
for what future belligerents may attempt. Conse- 
quently, though it was an eternal principle in the past 
that too great a preponderance of force was a dis- 
advantage for the annihilation of the enemy's navy : 
it is a useless verity now. An immense preponderance 
is now essential to guard against new chances of loss 
or paralysis by the torpedo menace, also no fleet is 
absolutely safe against being sunk in error by its own 
torpedo craft — certainly aa absolutely new condition. 
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Wherefore it ia now tme that ' Only nambers can 
aonihilate.' 

Every reader, ere he has got so far as this will 
perceive that these and the remarks preceding them 
are altogether contradictory. Such a method of 
argaing round the circle has been purposely adopted, 
for it is the strongest proof of how unreliable any so- 
called eternal principle may be. 

Of course the torpedo menace, once it is folly 
realised will be met. The constructional problem ol 
the nnsinkable big ship will be solved, and then the 
eternal principle of Equality of number to Gecure 
annihilation will reassert itself. Meanwhile however 
a transition stage has to be passed through. 

Now it is manifestly absurd to regard as eternal a 
principle that is even to a small degree intermittent : 
we are far better without it. Wherefore we are left 
with no eternal principle at all save the one enunciated 
earlier iu this chapter that the x superior will defeat 
the X inferior, x being the unknown quantity — a 
principle far too vague to be of service to anyone 
unless we can solve the mystery of z. 

Cases have been cited in which it has not been sea 
habitude, tactical skill, general efficiency, cooiage or 
enthusiasm. It may be the sum of these, but it is not 
any particular one and rarely the same one. 
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The (act that radius has been Bought by 8ea Power 
in all ages has already been remaiked upon brieBy. 
To increase their radiiiB the early Egyptians and 
Greeks supplemented the oar by the sail. At a later 
period the sail supplanted the oar, because it gave an 
increased radius, and, finally, eteam did not replace 
the sail nntil the use of it conferred a radius at least 
sufficient for all practical needs. The early steamers 
were masted so that radius should in no way be reduced 
by the limitations of bunker capacity ; the masted 
warship though a wretched sailer only died out when 
it became clear that by the establishment of coaling 
stations and increased bimker capacity there should be 
no loss of needful radius to counterbalance the gain 
which steam conferred lu other directions. Here, 
then, appears a principle which, having controlled 
all the past, may confidently be expected to affect the 
fatore. 

As regards the immediate future we have seen the 
law in imperfect operation in the adoption of water-tube 
boilers, all types of which increase effective radius by 
oonferring the ability to raise steam quickly and, in 
most types, to maintain high powers over extended 
periods. These two facts made the abandonment of 
the old-tj-pe cylindrical boilers certain ; and those who 
(ooght for the retention of cyUndricals clearly ignored 
the trend of history throughout all time. 

As things are, the universal adoption of the water* 
tabe boiler must be said to rest chiefly on its advantages 
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doe to the increase of radins throngh quick steam rai^g 
and the consequent saving in ability to lie at a base 
consomiog no coal. 

In the war with Russia it was fonnd that Japanese 
fthips with cylindrical boilers consumed five ames the 
coal bnmed by tkose with water-tube generators, owing 
to the fact that, having to be ready for sea at two hotus' 
notice, they had to keep Gres going while the Belleville 
boilered ships were able to let fires out. 

At some time in the fatore steam is destined to be 
replaced by some other motive power, possibly some 
form of the internal combustion engine, bnt this can 
only come about by a further increase of radius or 
some great advance in speed which shall be equivalent 
to an extension of radius. Finally electricity is looked 
upon as the eventual motive power, and this will do 
doubt endure for a considerable while. 

History, however, shows us that motive power 
when it was the oar, was profoundly affected and 
finally displaced by the necessity of adopting artillery. 
The relative merits of oar and sail were comparatively 
nicely balanced when artillery demanded the space 
occupied by the oars. Artillery also, from its ability 
to strike over a relatively great distance where previous 
weapons bad had a very small radius of action made 
itself more important than motive power. Masts and 
sails, oars and rowera were alike at its mercy tactically, 
and the need of motive power dechned. At Lepanto, 
for instance, the six great galleons which won the d^r 
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tat the Chriatians were relatively floating lortreeses, 
tbeir tactical radius instead of depending upon the 
speed with which their rams coald crash into the 
enemy was governed by the range of their heavy 
Artillery and the general impossibility of assailing it.* 
Now it is conceded by all that progress in weapons 
does not stand still ; hence it is surely quite permissible 
to imagine that at some future date there may be 
evolved a weapon of extreme potency, as superior to 
the gun as the gun was to the c&tapiilt, and of which 
ve can no more conceive than conid the Athenians 
dream of the gun. It is also quite permissible to 
imagine that this weapon might require the space now 
occupied by motive power just as the gun did in the 
cue of the oar. If so, and if its powers are so great 
both in destruction and in range (which might well be 
that of wireless telegraphy), motive power will become 
& secondary consideration. Thus were there a choice, 
AS in the past, between the weapon and the motive 
power the latter wonld go, even if it meant that sails 
had to be reverted to. Such a return to sails is, of 
course, extremely unhkely, but it is an inference from 
the old stmggle between the oar and the sail — which 
was a conflict between the radius of the weapon and 

' In theae dajB when, attar ■ period ot the rovcrsi?, tbere lb a lendciiDjr 
to ngud inotivG power m ^U-imporltLnt and its muiipiilktors as the 
prindEpAl Bgores on ahipboaxd, it is well to remember thai its re&l 
iii^OTUnae i> of a clianging oature, that it to otxl miut ever be %a 
•djanol lo kod k me&ae of asing more effeotlveljr (be weapons lor which 
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the ndiaa of the ship. The reasons that led to the 
adoptioQ of Bteam trere essentisllj those which made 
men cling to the oar as long as possible. Sail replaced 
the oar becaose it left room for the weapon : steam 
came into use becaose it did not interfere with the nse 
of the weapon. It— or some similax motive power- 
can remain only so long as no weapon needs the space 
occapied by it. 

It is also possible that this potential weapon will 
have so great a r&dins that motive power will become 
entirely saperfluoas. Suppose it — as is likely raiher 
than otherwise — to partake of the nature of the vrit 
of the Coming Eace. Ships then might become entirely 
useless for its application, becaase the ship exists and 
has always existed only to enable men to reach op- 
ponents who were otherwise not to be reached. It 
has been shown that the radios of activity of warships 
has increased from a small portion of the world to the 
entire world, and every increase of speed, by demolish- 
ing distance, must now tend to reduce the area of 
operations. In the past speed increases were met by 
increasing the area ; but the world's limits are now 
reached. Tha almost daily increase in the range of 
artillery is slowly contracting the area. Every increase 
of speed contracts it. In other words we have reached 
and passed that limit of geographical expansion which 
in the past met and neutralised the increase of radios 
in range of weapons and speed— which are convertible 
terms. For instance, the galleons at Lepanto already 
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referred to. Or let us imagine a modem warship at 
the disposal of the ancient Greeks in any of their 
naval fights. Motive power would have been of 
relatively small importance to her because of the 
radios ol her artillery — the former would have been 
cheerfully sacrificed for the latter had only one of the 
two been possible to possess. It ia very important to 
reahse this. 

To resume : the geographical area expanded to 
meet certain conditions, therefore many or most 
strategical problems are, or till quite recently were, 
the same thing over and over again upon a larger 
scale. Bat now that the geographical expansion has 
ceased with the limits of the world, now that owing 
to increased speed and radius, it is daily contracting 
in its relation to belligerents and destined to go on 
being contracted, is it certain that the great principles 
of strategy remain eternal ? Will they esist at all when 
the radius of the weapon shall in the distant future 
have been so increased that the radius of the ship 
has become of no acconnt ? Will there then be any 
scope for strategical genius, or scope for anything save 
the original brute courage to face death more readily 
or more often than will the enemy : the fighting 
requisite of the Homeric age — the integral factor of 
itness to Win ? 
It may foe argued that go long as merchant ships 
plough the seas and war exists, there will be hostile 
vessels to attack those merchant ships and friendly 
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ones to defend them — a condition Decesmtating 
Btrategies. Bnt it does not follcw. To-day a fott 
protects to a great extent EinythiDg within ite range 
o( vision. Both range of vision and rang« of the 
weapon may be indefinitely extended by some at 
present inconceivable means. Then what room for 
strategies of any kind? Or will there still be room 
for scientific combinatioos, for the annihilation of one 
wondcrfnl weapon by the concentration on it of two 
others which are sitnated at two different points and 
80 cannot be simnltaneonsly destroyed? Or will 
radios have so increased that there is no room any- 
where for two points sufQciently far apart ? 

Sacb speculations and questions may seem the 
idlest of idle dreams. Bnt this is merely a snperficial 
view. If we Qse the history of the past to aid ns in 
the present and in preparing for the immediate fntnre, 
it is not safe to accept a ' law ' unless it is applicable 
to any reasonable conditions of evolution that we may 
conceive. Otherwise we may find ooiselves in the 
same error as tbe Carthaginian admiral Hannibal 
when he fonnd himself faced by the Roman conn. 

The Carthaginians must assoredly have been 
familiar with tbe history of the Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, and the collapse of Athenian Sea 
Power before the ' other ways ' of the Syracnsans. 
They were familiar with crash tactics as opposed to 
the more scientific ramming tactics — pecking tactics— 
that might be employed. They were familiar with 




tbc carrying of soldiers at sea for definite destractive 
purposes. The lessons of the past coald teach them 
what dangers crash tactics might imply, and enable 
them to think out replies. It is probable that all 
this was considered. Bnt they did not carry their 
researches into the future as well as the past. 

Had they done so, they would not necessarily have 
divined the advent of the corvi. They might have to 
a certain extent, because the corvi, like everything 
else, were an evolution and part of a cycle reverting 
to past methods — they might have anticipated or 
they might not hava But the mental exercise of 
speculating as to whether at some future date their 
present methods would be equally efhcacious, whether 
such principles as then obtained were eternal faced 
with imaginary but logical conditions of the future, 
would undoubtedly have rendered them fitter to meet 
the terrible surprise of the corvi when it came, and 
fitter to evolve an answer to it. Hence the wisdom of 
leekittg every eternal principle by the future as well as 
bj the past. 

By the corvi the Romans extended the strtkiDg 
radius of their soldiers at sea — they extended it from 
their own decks to the decks of the enemy. 

It is an eternal principle founded on the past that 
progress is always on the lines of extended radius of 
■hip or weapon. For geographical reasons it can no 
Itmger be counterbalanced strate^cally by extending 
tbo ship area; but we have seen it counterbalanced 
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tactically by a great and steady increase of the weapoo 
radioe. The tactical area is expanding as the strate- 
gical one relatively contracts. It has gone from incbas 
to feet, from feet to yards, from yards to miles. To- 
day it averages three to four miles or more ; but this 
seems nothing in the 12,000 mile half-circmufereDce 
of the world, which is the maximum available limit. 
Yet as to-day's fighting range is 30,000 times the 
original maximam range and the present range cm 
only be maltiplied by less than 3,000 to reach absolnte 
finality, it may be said that no weapon of the fatoie 
can be more inconceivable to us than ours of to-day 
would have been to the earliest aquatic fighters. 

The strategical area was once less than a hundred 
miles. It did not exceed a few hundreds for nearly two 
thousand years. Then it went up rapidly till it covered 
the world. Its contraction has been bronght about b; 
speed and endurance making different points relatively 
nearer than they were. The increase of tactical radina 
for which men seek eternally is producing this. 

We may aesimie then that radius vrill go on in- 
creasing. Eventually — unless wars cease first — it 
mnst reach near its limit either some form of vessel 
with a speed which almost annihilates time for 
practical purpose or a weapon of practically unlimited 
range. Neither of these radii limits is appreciabl; 
near as yet, nor can we properly conceive of their 
being so. Bat the cycle can be perceived : also the 
end of it — the expansion of radius till there is no mote 
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loom to expand and the earliest coDditions are repro- 
doced in a new form. Expansion of r&dius is, there- 
fore, an eternal law. But it is a law the existence o{ 
which has been little perceived ; perhaps not perceived 
at all. 

Bat, however expanded, what advantage can it 
confer if Fitness to Win be absent ? What advantage 
does • two to one ' confer without this factor ? What 
gain is there in anything without this essential quality ? 

Naval efficiency qita naval efficiency cannot replace 
it. Athens and Carthage had that, but the Fitter to 
Win foond ways to overcome them. Superior weapons 
cannot accomphsh it — RuHsian guns were as good or 
better than the Japanese, nor was the Russian gunnery 
bad had it had a chance. The Fitness to secrn^ the 
chance was lacking. Genius in the leaders cannot 
necessarily confer it ; surely Hannibal was as great or 
greater a genins than Scipio, Napoleon than Welling- 
ton. Nelson was no greater tactical or strategical 
genios than many of his opponents. Personal courage 
does not supply it ; the Russians fighting the Japanese 
lacked nothing In the way of courage. 

In daily life how often do we see a man, withoat 
advantages, hampered often in innumerable ways, 
enter some profession and rise over the heads of others 
with infinitely superior advantages. Why does he bo 
rise? It is not blind chance. We call it ' abiUty,' but 
we know that, in nine cases out of ten, whatever the 
pTofession adopted the result would have been the 

t a 
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some. It is general Buperiority — Fitness to Win. It 
ia with nations as with individuals. And so the 
destiny of every nation does not primarily reside in its 
Sea Power or its Land Power ox any of these thuigs, 
hot in the individual fitness of its tmits, and in this 
collective average superiority to the ccdlective averaga 
of the enemy. 



THE EVOLUTION OF NAVIB3 

The root idea of the warship, as has already been 
suggested in these pages, was the evolution of a means 
whereby soldiers coiild fight each other on the water as 
well as on the land. In the course of many thousand 
yeois that idea has often been almost entirely lost sight 
of, bat it baa nearly always heen reverted to in times 
of great stress and of life and death struggles. It is 
lost sight of to-day, but sooner or later is bound to re- 
appear as the integral factor. 

The elementary ship has often been pictured as a 
log of wood used by prehistoric man to cross rivers that 
were wider than his bridging appliances and too deep 
to ford. The hollowing out of the tree trunk and the 
shaping of it into rude boat form were early and natural 
evolntions, so early that the most ancient historical 
records show ua the ship in a comparatively late stage 
of development. 

Egyptian monuments dating from B.C. 2600 or 
thereabouts show boats propelled by several rowers, 
fitted with some species of sail and steered by paddles 
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ftft,' The existence of ornamentation in the form o: 
fiOftke figure-bead indicates that the type bad been 
broaght to some cODsiderable state of finish and tbat 
the boat was already an evolved article. 

By B.C. 1000, judging by the relative sizes ol men 
and ships, considerable advance had been mode in size, 
lateen sails were in vogue, and, in the case of warships 
the fighting top (or else a look-out station) had 
appeared, as well as an armoured breastwork to protect 




the rowers. These last two features may be presumed 
to be the result of experience gained in unknown sea 
fights. A glance at the illuatrations taken from the 
monument which records the first historical naval 
battle gives us the warship qua warship, already some- 
thing that had differentiated from the every-d, 
merchant vessel for a specific purpose. 



' I am indebted to Mr. Ceoil Torr M.A. for permission to reproduce 
the GtBt four illustrationa lo thiG ohapter from bia AiUMnt £iUfi 
(Cambridge Univeraitj Press). 
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By D.R. 700 the FfaoeniciaQS had evolved a worship 
io which the oars were in two banks, presam&bl; so 




1. BaTrruR Wuship di Action 1000 B.C. 
3. Ahutic Wushif in saub Biitu. 



ananged in order to secure increased motive power ~ 
a limited ieogth.' Over the heads of the towers appears 

■ To inciense the length has alwaja been the main problem ia mi- 
ahip canatraation. See chap. ' Dimensions o( ^yar^hips.' The t*D 
Bud three deckfi-skipa 1600-lSOO alt hud Che dapliouled or triplicated gaa- 
iadka an oooaoat ol Uis diHicuIty of sntislMtoi'il; inccBaain^ length. 
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"ng deck protected by shields tor the figfatiag 
abeis of the crew and finally a distinct ram bow is 
b observed. 

Now this warship besides marking an advance in 
|pk and defence also marks some kind of retnm to 
original coQception of the warship as an instrnment 
fioabling soldiers to fight each other on the water 




Famtciui Wasship or circa 700 B.C. Fbom Kinxm 

UONUUENTH. 



fill as npon the land. The Egyptian warships of 
s hundred years before lack this feature to a con- 
Iftble extent — defence is to be fonnd in them in the 
ttwork to protect the rowers, bnt the offensive and 

■ary feature so conspicuous in the Fbcenician war- 

I is absent. 

This type of vessel long survived, but it eventually 
way to the Athenian trireme, of which the 
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exact fonn ia still a matter of some conjectora 
We do know, however, from the evidence of con- 
temporary historianB, that the Atbenian trireme was 
wnnntinllj a 'naval' vessel. The idea of a cratt 
primarily destined to enable soldiers to Sght each 
other on the water was gradually lost in the idea of & 
ship especially designed to fight and destroy other ships. 
This object was soaght and secured chieSy by ^eed 
and bandineBS, and to obtain these qualities the military 
element on board was considerably reduced and ligbt- 
nesa of conatmction gone in for. What may be 
% described as the 'heavy and clumsy battleship idea' 
was abandoned in favour of the ' cmiser idea,' ' the light 
Bwift craft able to strike sndden blows.' The crews of 
the Atbenian warships were principally ' sailors ' in the 
narrow meaning of the term. After a career of con- 
siderable snccess ' the Athenian navy vanished before 
the heavier ' battleshlp'craft ' of the Syracusans md 
Peloponnesians. 

When Carthaginian Sea Power became predominant 
in the Western Mediterranean the cmisei idea had. 
however, again worked itself into favour, The Cartha- 
ginian sailor was a ' seaman ' rather than a ' soldier at 
sea.' Sea aptitnde was his main characteriattc and if 
^ hand-to-hand fighting were notlost sight of, it certainly 
did not occupy the sole prominent position. 

This navy was annihilated by the Roman soldiers 
at sea, by cratt that essentially embodied the battleship 

■ See ahapter of ' The FcloponiiMiaa Wu.' 
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idea, which carried meD bent npon killiog other men 
in ships and relied Dotbing at all npoQ Bkilful tactics 
or the sea-aptitade Decessai? to mancBavre ship against 
ahip. 

Thereafter for a long time the ' seaman ' disappeared 
as a factor of importaace. Ships increased in size and 
Boldier-carrying capacity, Antony's ships at Actimn 
were little removed from floating fortresses. Their 
opponents to a certain extent relied npon the Athenian 
and Carthaginian ideals, their ships were small and 
bandy and the men who propelled them were the 
fighting men. As on previous occasions the resolt was 
obscmred by other issues than that of specialists against 
' all-ronnd men.' 

The all-romid seaman did not recover his old status 
to any very appreciable extent, and with a few excep- 
tions for centuries the warship carried soldiers to do the 
fighting and seamen in the subordinate capacities of 
towers or managers of the sail motive power. Battles 
were chiefly decided by the mihtary element right on 
to the days of Drake and his fellows, when there was 
•gain evolved the all-round seaman able to sail his ship 
and fight it too. 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada which was 
majmed upon the specialist system soon brought the 
all-round man into vogue. As ever, there were oth^ 
issues involved than the specialist problem, but these 
were either not perceived or else not considered worthy 
of appreciation against the, at that time, obvious 
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advwtage of having ' every man on board a com- 
batant.' 

Not BO ver; long afterwarcls themntinoas condition 
of the seamen oeceBsitated the creation of soldiers on 
shipboard in a new rdle, — tbat of marines. The marine, 
however, appeared distinctly ae a police force and that 
he participated in the fighting was mere otilitarianism. 
The Beamen foagbt the gnus and in no way reverted to 
the old position of Bpecialists in motive power. 

lo the Nelson era the seaman was sapreme and 
seamanship won the battles.' This endored till the 
advent of steam introduced entirely novel conditions, 
and a new body of men, engineers, who gradoaUy took 
over the old seaman duties of control of motive power, 
while the seamen slipped, almost imperceptibly at first, 
into the specialist position of the soldiers at sea. 
There has been, however, one important dtstiQction 
between this change and similar changes in the past. 
The seamen changed into soldiers at sea retained the 
old navigating duties in a more complete form than 
in previous revolutions, tbongb this of cooCBe may 
mean nothing more than that we are now in the 
transition stage. Here it is of interest to note that the 
Bussians about the time that steam came in or a little 
before — it is difficult to trace any more exact date — 

A ' Tba interpBting foot, howsver, ol Nebon'e 'luunmer and langi' 
Bjitem Ehonld be kept well in mind. It guj^ests tlukt Nelson at uj 
laCe Lad some conception of (he old rool idea ol the ship as a means ol 
cUTTing men to ^ht other men aa opposed to the ship as u institunuil 
Inlendod to fight other ships. 
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introduced into their warships & corps of artillery, 
gunners who had no naval training whatever. The 
Marine Artillery of the British Navy may also be 
mentioned. In both one can detect the germ of a 
return to the old idea of Btiict specialisation. The 
Russian Artillery Corps, however, ceased to exist as a 
distinct body several years ago, and there are some 
indications of a similar ending to the British Marine 
Artillery. 

At the same time there ts a tendency in all navies 
to merge the executive and engiueering branches. 
Consequently the present position may be put down to 
aa attempt to retom to the Drake conception of ' every 
man able to 6ght the ship and work it too.' As already 
Doted this conception was destroyed through the chance 
arrival of steam as a motive power. 

' Engineer ' is of course a term that to-day has the 
same effective meaning that < seaman ' had in the days 
of Drake, saving always that the engineer has in the 
present transition stage no concern with the steering 
and manceuvring of the ship. In the future — given 
evolution npon the lines at present projected — be 
probably will, and presumably also in the process of 
tune he will take over control of guns and torpedoes, 
the present military branch being merged into him, 
and he into them. That would be the Drake idea 
retomed to. 

In the old days the military branch was ia a great 
measore dispensed with by being put on shore. At 
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the present time, owing to the vast); increased com- 
plication of and the general adoption of machinery, 
torpedo officers (almost entirely) and gonnery officers 
(to a very great extent) are in som and substance 
members of the engineering profession in its widest 
sense. Oat of these and the engineers proper th 
navies of the early future will — with evolation follow- 
ing its present course — be compounded. As hinted 
above, the tremendous complication of modem 
machinery is a difficulty in the way of return to t1 
all-TOund man and many people question its possibility 
However, it is probable that in the days of Drake it 
was hotly debated as to whether a seaman could ever 
acqnire proficiency in handling gnns, or a soldier in 
the proper management of ropes and sails — very diffi- 
cult problems to the lesser inteUigences of the men of 
those times. Still, whatever difficulties present-day 
critics may see, this is the thing that is likely to come 
about, and with it — if history goes for anything — some 
modification of the warship to suit the new order of 
things, and that modification probably in the direction 
of the big cruiser, , 
BUstory does not tell us of the internal naval argu* 
menta if any which preceded the evolution of the 
Athenian trireme. But we may take it for granted 
that arguments were plentiful enough before the bulk 
of the heavy-armed fighting men were put on shore, 
before the heavy protection for these men was dis- 
pensed with, before the ship emerged light and swiit. 
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ting for victory to her speed, her manoauvring 
qualities and her ram. 

It may, and indeed has been argued that the 
rowers merely moved the ship and did not gght it. 
Academically this ib true, but otherwise it is incorrect. 
The free Athenian citizens who toiled at the oars knew 
perfectly well that with those oars they propelled the 
run upon which they trusted tor victory, — the ram 
was their weapon and it needed oars being pulled to 
use it just as a gun needs loading for use. They, using 
the oars, replaced the balk of the fighting men who 
added weight to hostile warships. The end of this 
Athenian seamanship was disaster. They bad built 
their ships too light in the pursuance of their ideal, 
and the day came when weight told. Incidentally of 
coarse fitness to win bad passed from them to their 
enemies, also the circumstances were peculiar, so that 
it ia hard or impossible to say how much their defeat 
was due to the failure of the cruiser idea opposed to 
the battleship idea and how much to lack of fitness to 
win. At ^gospotami the latter was painfully in 
evidence ; but there still remains the fact that the fitter 
to win relied on the battleship idea and the specialisa- 
tion necessitated by carrying out what constituted the 
battleship idea in those days. 

The Carthaginians failed in exactly the same way. 
Different conditions obtained, but still there was the 
main fact that the fitter to win relied, like the Pelo- 
ponneeians, upon the mUitary as opposed to the purely 
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sea-aptitode qaalities of their crows. Then once more 
there c&me u time when the military element being 
onduly exaggerated it [ell before Bea-aptitode. The 
working of a cycle ts apparent, ao apparent that the 
thing right for one age may be the thing quite wrong 
for another. And yet it is difficult to avoid some ink- 
ling of a thought that the military idea is the really 
right one, that though sea-aptitude and intelligence 
may win naval battles, the brute force and weight of 
the Boldier-at-8ea idea is the more likely to triumph in 
the long run. The besetting danger of the 'seaman' 
appears ever to have been a tendency to lose sight of 
the end in the means, gradually to concentrate upon 
details and Bkill at those details for the sake of the 
details alone. The sin of the ' military ' element on the 
other hand wa3 usually to forget and neglect the means 
in seeking the end. 

The probable course of future naval warfare may 
at least be suspected npon these lines, once the all- 
round man asserts his predominance. In the post- 
Kelson days the all-round seaman took to ' spit and 
polish,' the neat orderliness which assisted bis work 
became a fetish as important to him as the work itself, 
once there was a period of peace; the absence (A 
specialists each interested in the predominant import- 
ance of his own particular line told. The all-round 
navy of the immediate future is not likely to fail from 
'spit and polish,' because there is nothing, or very 
little, in the modem warship to cause a re-birth of it 
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legitimate use. That ' spit and polish ' was merely 
a really essential tiling, overdone in the course of long 
years, cannot be too clearly kept in mind in these 
days of its decline as a naval accomplishment. The 
machinery of the far future, whether explosion engine 
or electric, will no doubt be kept beautifully clean, and 
this will increase its efficiency. But it is hardly likely 
to go short of oil on the grounds that ' lubrication is 
dirty,' — the odds are all against a slavish imitation o£ 
the days when guns were not fired for fear of damaging 
the paintwork. Spit and polish is the overgrown child 
of seeking after efficiency, but it ia not the vice to 
which those who handle machinery are prone. Eather 
the errors of the navy of the fntore are likely, when 
they come, to take the form of an undue respect for 
speed. It is sure to be a good thing overdone that 
brings the decay, not a bad habit acquired. And so 
very possibly the decaying navy of the future will, just 
before that decay becomes obvious, make a fetish of 
speed at any price. It will probably— especially if 
the times are peacefol — sacrifice armour to increase 
jfpeed. It will very possibly sacrifice a good deal of 
seaworthiness and stability to the same ideal. It 
will strive hard after the lightest possible form of 
construction, spend its energies perhaps in seeking 
to reduce superfious pounds in a 40,000-ton ship. 
Btores will be cut down, the supply of fuel kept 
meagre, and speeds undreamed of to-day become the 
thing. 

D 
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Very probably a miurvelloas precision of tactics 
will be arrived at for the sake of the means without 
moch thought of the end. The Buggestion of this is 
alieady to be noted in the wedge-shape formatioii, 
dcBtroyer ahuost tonching destroyer, evolved by the 
Germans and copied by the Americans. It may con- 
ceivably become the pride of futoie navies to do 
this and kindred things at fifty knots with 50,000-ton 
ships. 

Target practice is another very probable form of 
dry-rot. Already gan-layers' competitions have been 
elevated to a position altogether out of proportion to 
their utility. The target practice of the futoie is toler- 
ably sure to be wonderful. Trick shooting can be fore- 
seen already. Some gun of special precisiou will appear, 
not perhaps at all the largest possible, bat one in 
which one or two qualities are sacrificed to a splendid 
precision. With perfect range finders, perfect speed 
indicators, and a more or less perfect propellont, 
hitting the target will be absolutely certain be it still 
or in motion, and the only uncertainty as to whether 
the hit is in the centre of the bull's-eye. Torpedoes 
will probably reach a similar certainty, and speed trials 
and target practice be done with a precision to evoke 
unstinted praise. And little by little things will be 
introduced that will aid these practices to become 
still more perfect and some small war may serve to 
demonstrate the perfection. 

And then a war with some nation hopelessly 
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inlenot in these arts. China ' perhaps, or Koseia. And 
this other nation, because of its very incompetence in 
the trick nautical exercises of the future will be driven 
to fail back on some type of ship, slower, heavier, 
anable to execute beautiful maoteuvres, but carrying, 
may be, some heavier gun absolutely annihilating when 
it hits, and heavily defended with armour because the 
gun specialists want to take care of themselves. It is 
tU too conceivable that such a Qeet might go forth, 
controlled by people with no notions about pretty 
tactics or target practice, but full of the crude old idea 
of killing the enemy, and attain the victory which has 
nsually followed the whole-souled pursuit of that 
simple idea. 

If this be not the true picture of the future, it is at 
least the picture most fully in accord with past history, 
with the fall of the Athenian and Carthaginian navies. 

This should not be taken as implying that sea- 
aptitude may be of no avail. Undoubtedly it is the 
most valuable thing so long as it remains, as it should 
remain, a means to an end. Once it becomes the end 
only, danger is very near at hand. To cultivate the 
means without ever losing sight of the one and only 
main objective, the kilhng of the enemy, is the ideal to 
which no Sea Empire has yet succeeded in reaching, 
and the doom of every once important Sea Empire has 

' It may be notei] Ih&l tbere U a tramsndons Iktent onval po&'ibilily 
ia OhineM aalloTH. judi^ai{ the reporte o( (bow mlM have IuhI (uU 
oppirttUDiQ ol ftodjiiig thsm. 
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Uiii in its losing sight of the primary re&son for 
which oavies exist. The difficalties of the caee Lie 
in the fact that danger larks not in importeii vices bat 
in the overdoing of things of themselves good and 
o&efol. And this is so true that no Sea Empire can 
endare for more than a space any more than summer 
greenery can last beyond the autumn, or the fruit that 
has ripened to perfection long resist the ravages of 
decay. 

It is in perfection that danger lies. An imperfect, 
ioeOicient navy has always a possible future before it. 
That is why the Kussian Navy will probably exist 
long after the British and Japanese Fleets have sank 
into relative non-existence,— the Russian Navy being 
very singularly far from ripeneBS. This doctrine of 
decay through perfection is a pessimistic one ; it is 
also, perhaps, in some degree dangerous, in that taken 
too literally it may suggest that it is dangerous to aim 
at perfection, and that badness is the true test of ulti- 
mate merit ! Fortunately, however, there are modify- 
ing qualities. So long as powerful rivals exist no 
navy is very likely to reach a stage of perfection. It 
is the Navy which is supreme beyond all possible 
question that goes in danger of decay. The rivalry of 
other Powers is the breath of lite to a Fleet. Nothing 
for instance could be better for the British Navy than 
Germany's avowed ambition to challenge the sove- 
reignty of the seas. Germany's decision in 1905 Co 
build monster battleships of the very first tank was 
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or should have been) a better tonic (or the Britieh 
Fleet thaD all the reforms and improTemeots intemally 
iDtrodnced over a period of five or bix years. 80 true 
is this, that the worst blow Germany coald strike at 
the British Navy would be to declare war and have 
faer entire fleet easily and completely annihilated ! It 
was probably the fact that French shipB remained in 
harbonr as a standing menace which saved the British 
Navy from going to seed after the striking victory of 
Trafalgar— that, and the excellent fight made by a few 
ol the French ships at Trafalgar. 

The navies which at the present day are in the 
greatest danger of going to aeed are the Japanese and 
United States — the former especially. The ease with 
which they annihilated the Spanish Fleet did the 
Americans no good ; bnt the dangers to which they 
are liable are nothing to the dangers threatening 
J^an. after her two signal victories over China and 
Rossia. She was saved after the war with China by 
having to bow to the superior naval power of Bossia, 
France and Oermany. But the very ease with which 
the Baltic Fleet was annihilated must ever be a terrible 
danger to Japan's futiire efficiency. The most deadly 
blow that Bussia etrnck was when Admiral Nebogatoff 
vitb a squadron of little-injured ships, inclnding one 
first-class vessel, surrendered after Tsushima without 
firing a shot. He surrendered to the mere menace of 
some distant battleships, — the actual surrender being to 
some mere cruisers. Had he fought, his annihilatioQ 
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wu certain, but it would have been we!) for Japan hftd 
be done some harm before going nnder. 

Had there been the faintest gronnda for believing 
that NebooatofI sarrendered with the idea of creating 
a moral rot in the Japanese, then the situation might 
have been saved. Bnt it was perfectly clear to all 
concerned that he siurendered from sheer despair 
before the triumphant fleet of Japan. It was the flag 
he surrendered to, rather than to any particular ship 
or ships. 

The British Fleet is Japan's firm ally, the United 
States Fleet in no way appeared as a possible enemy, 
France and Germany, though more or less hostile, 
both gave indications that their navies were afraid of 
the Japanese. Some form of * swelled head ' was the 
inevitable resnlt — victory was secured so very easily. 

Japan, no doubt, may fight yet another successful 
naval war, but her future is bound up in the details of 
that war. If she wins with the same ease that she won 
against China and Eussia her decay will probably be 
the immediate sequence. A baid-fonght fight will save 
her; but the dangerous sequelae of easy victory are 
thick about her. Efficiency can only be maintained 
when menace exists ; when there is no danger there 
will not long be any efiiciency. 

There is, however, one thing which tends to arrest 
naval decay, and that is the advance of invention. 
The ever-present danger that some new form of weapon 
will be sprang npon the naval world tends to keep all 
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on the qui rive. The terrible celerity with which 
le most powerfnl ship in the world becomes cm 
obsolete old crock' hardly worth consideration, the 
iesBneag of old guns and torpedoes — these facts are 
mod to cause continual aneasinees and render difficolt 
y arrival at perfection. After the Great War the 
sailing ship remained much as she had been nnder 
elson, till steam came and worked its revolntion. In 
Boch conditions perfection was easy. Kone conid feel 
the danger of falling behind, ideal perfection was visible 
all. To-day there is a different ideal every year, and 
IB a blessed thing that it is ao. 



m 
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No theory has telied more upon ' the teachings ol 
history ' than the theory of moderate dimensioDG. It 
is a known fact that in the days of the Great War the 
BeTenty-tour was found to be the handiest ship and the 
best compromise. Using mostly the seventy-tonr-gnn 
ship. Nelson and his compeers nsed to beat opponents 
whose larger ships they overwhelmed with superior 
numbers. Nelson also once made a remark to the 
effect that ' only numbers can annihilate,' With these 
facts s» a base, history has been searched for examples 
to prove that moderate dimensions and numbers are 
better than larger dimersiona and fewer nnmbers. 

The ' moderate dimensions ' advocates have, bow- 
ever, always been careful to explain that they mean 
moderate dimensions and not small dimensions — which, 
examined, will be found to be but another way oi 
saying that they advocate a size smaller than the 
largest poasible. This, they say, won battles in 
the past. Undoubtedly it did : hut before the argu- 
ment can be accepted it is necessary to ask two 
things 
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1. Were the 'two lo one' tactica necessitated by 
the existence of moderate dimensions ? 

2. Ib any reasoning from the old wars with short 
ranges applicable to the present days o£ long ranges ? 

As regards the first, 'two to one," though practised 
by Nelson, was certainly not invented by him. To 
overwhelm a part of the enemy with the whole of yoor 
own force has always been a principle of war, eternal 
because obvious. It is hard to find a period when it 
did not exist as the ideal objective. Alcihiades used 
it in the Peloponnesian war, and so has every winner 
since, and so will he go on doing till the end of time. 
But the ' two ' (by which the superior force is meant) 
need not be a numerical superiority — it is a matter of 
indifference whether the saperior power be made up of 
greater numbers of ships, superior skill in gunnery, 
superior courage, superior leadership, or superior any- 
thing else, so long as the sum of these things is 
superiority to the enemy. 

Of all factors in war, superior gun-fire is one of the 
most important : to secure it — that is to say, to secure 
concentration of fire— those with the moderate-sized 
ships bad, in the old days, to concentrate vessels. 

Obviously it is begging the question to argue 
therefrom that moderate-sized ships gave victory — 
Trafalgar would have been won equally well with half 
the number of ships of double the power, or one third 
the number of ships of thrice the power, supposing 
such ships to have existed. 
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Tfaey did not, however, exist. As has been pointed 
out by Sir Philip Watts,' in the days ol wooden shipe 
it was almost tmpossible to increase lengtb to any 
extent in order to get more power, becaose of certain 
technical difficQlties of constmction. Consequently 
increased power was only to be obtained by adding an 
extra deck, and this entailed a loss of h&ndiness, a loss 
of speed, a loss of seaworthiness, and snch general 
disabilities that for all-roond work the serenty-foar 
was almost the largest onit practicable. Bigger ahips 
were boilt, bat they were always, to some extent, ex- 
perimental, and never fully satisfactory. That is the 
real reason why the bnlk of the British fleet in the 
Great War consisted of seventy-fours. 

There is now the second point to oonsiaer. In the 
old days, moderately effective range was a matter of a 
hundred yards or so and really effective range was 
ship touching ship. Concentration of power was, 
therefore, necessarily the concentration of ships. 

To-day these conditions have entirely vanished. 
The gun radios is so extended that any number ol 
ships can concentrate effectively on one after another 
of the enemy, without ever approaching inside a 
couple of miles. It is, however, fax easier to handle 
six big ships than twelve smaller ones of equal total 
power, because the twelve will be occupying aboot 
double the apace and, therefore, less easily able to act 
as one in the matter of concentrating on a single onit. 
' iDBlitnlc of Naval ArabilMits. July, 1905. 
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Farthermore, size now entails no loss of speed or 
haadineBs, but instead means, if anything, more of 
both, and certainly entails superior endorance, sea- 
worthiness and ability to receive heavy blows.' There 
is, in fine, no single argnment against the ' mastodon ' 
except that her loss is more heavily £elt than the loss 
of a smaller anit. 

Even this, however, is mostly an imaginary draw- 
back, since there is no evidence of Sve moderate-sized 
ebips ever having been built instead of four larger 
ones. Thus Germany has adhered strictly to her five- 
battlefihip8-a-class rule, as much with the Kaisers as 
with the larger Deutschlands. 

The United States, acting under the influence of 
one of the most extraordinarily illogical fits that ever 
seized men responsible for Naval construction, did 
ID the Idaho and Mississippi, construct two moderate 
ships as part of a programme consisting mostly of big 
units. But it is clear that these two moderates were 
bnilt instead of two monster ships, so that the net 
result was the loss of a knot speed in two fighting 
tmits, also a loss of power both for offence and defence. 
And what was gained ? Nothing, save the triumph of 
a principle which has nothing to recommend it, and 
the estahliebment of the fact that certain Americans 
are unable to read history except through their own 
glasses. 

It would be little more illogical to demand sails 

Also, relativel; snuJler cost ot upkeep. 
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and smooth-bores becftose NelsoD wod using sails &d3 
8mooth>bores tban to dem&nd moder&te dimensions 
becftnae his ships were seventy-toore ( The piocesaee 
of reasoning applied to the one can equally well be 
applied to the others. Let ns, however, suppose for 
B moment that a nation, instead of determining to 
build BO many ships, determine instead (which no 
nation does) to build so many thoQsand tons of ship- 
ping and decided to have five moderate ships instead 
of fomr more monstrous ones. Suppose, for instance, 
Japan had conetrncted five Pnjia instead of four Shiki- 
shimas,' then the loss of the Hatsnse, instead of being 
the loss of one sixth of her battle 6eet, would have 
been the loss of one seventh ; bnt would a Fuji have 
survived the hammering that the Mikasa took at the 
battle of Round Island ? The Hatsuse struck by ona 
mine kept afioat (it was pure chance that anoths 
struck and caused her to sink), whereas the smaller 
Yashima was totally disabled and finally sank frcm 
the effect of one. We cannot logically base an argu- 
ment on the fact that the Hatsuse was struck twice 
— yet this is what the moderate dimensionists un- 
consciously do. They ignore that big ships are much 
better fitted to survive damages which will assuredly 
sink smaller ones. 

Tsushima occasionally resolved itself into daeb. 

> Shikishfmn, Asabi, BAtsnae and MitosA— tb« Mikftsa being iht 
urns M the other three, except lor tbe diapoailiona ol her secoadMJ 
bdtterj. 
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There was a, duel between the heavy Asahi and lighter 
Borodino, entirely in the former'a favour. The result 
could not have been otherwise unless the EusBians had 
possessed some considerable superiority of personnel, 
for the Asahi being heavier was so much better fitted 
to take punishment. Some filtoen per cent, heavier 
she had more than a Hteen per cent, advantage, ship 
to ehip. 

The most absurd thing, however, about the ' plea 
for moderate dimensions based on history ' so continually 
set up, is that only the shallow thinker can possibly 
find historical warrant for bis ideals. In all ages the 
tendency has been to increase size, else we were still 
in the stage when men fought battles mounted on logs. 

We may go right back so far as Thucydides. In 
hie opening pages the great historian of the Pelopon- 
nesian war refers to the absence of ' decked vessels ' in 
the Athenian fleet and their gradual introduction. 
These ' decked vessels ' were the ■ mastodons ' of those 
days, the undecked ones ' moderate dimensions.' It 
was the former that came into general use, presently 
to become moderate dimensions because triremes ap- 
peared. In the Pnnic wars the trireme gave place to 
ships with six or more banks of oars, and by the time 
of Actium ships of fifteen banks had become the 
standard. These were defeated by the smaller ships of 
Octavianus, but dimensions, as history clearly shows, 
had nothing to do with the matter.' The fitter to win 
' Bse ahapter on AoUiun and LapanU). 
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overcame the opposition of the maatodoas. bat it ww 
tbe inferiority of his personnel, not the dimensiona of 
his tnaUriel, that lost to Antony Actium and tbe world. 
At Lop&oto size hod gone up again, and the nustodoii 
proved itself eminently all-powerfa) and ideal as & 
fighting machine. 

When King Alfred founded the British Navy in tbe 
ninth century, the special feature of his galleys, built 
to compete with the Danish raidcra, was that they were 
bigger than the Danes. 

In the time of the Crus&ders, much of the Saracen 
Sea Power rested on big dimensions. Kow and again, 
of course, these big ships were captured. The more 
moderate dimensioned ship of King Bichard himself 
captured one, but owing to the size of the Saracen his 
men were several times repulsed and only succeeded id 
the end when the Kin g assured them that death b; 
torture would be the fate of all if the Saracen got 
away.' 

The Harry Grftce & Dieu, the Great Michael, the 
Great Harry and all Buch ships were strivings after tbe 
mastodon. Uniformly successful they were not, but 
they soon became tbe moderate dimensions of a 
succeeding age. In tbe Spanish Armada the Spanish 
mastodons did not win against the smaller ships of 
England, but no thoughtful student can see in that 
an argument for moderate dimensions. Would the 
Spaniards have won bad the two sides changed fleets? 

■ 8m aoooimt ol (bis Q(|ht in Niobolas- 
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JUsaredly not. Tbey failed for other than construc- 
tional reasons : their size indeed helped them in their 
b&ttles in the Chornnel, since relatively little impression 
was made upon them by the English vessels. Had 
the galleons been of moderate dimensions lew probably 
would ever have passed the Straits of Dover. 

In the Nelson era and thereabouts, size many a time 
proved advantageous, despite the already stated draw- 
backs that the mastodon then suffered from. 

There is, for instance, the well-known case of the 
B^volutionnaire, 110, in Lord Howe's battle of 28th 
May, 1794. She was first engaged by the Bellerophon, 
74, for an hour and a quarter. She was then engaged 
in succession by two other seventy-fours, but survived 
all three attacks of ships aggregating just double her 
gun fire, coming in succession against her. ' The con- 
centration upon her,' says Captain Mahan, ' though 
eminently judicious, served to bring out vividly the 
advantage, which should never be forgotten, o£ one 
heavy ship over several smaller, though the force of 
the latter may, in the aggregate be much superior.' 

Again, in the battle of Cape St. Vincent, the 
Santissima Trinidad, 130, though she bore the brunt 
ol the British attack, was neither captured nor destroyed 
in the defeat sustained by the Spanish Fleet. Her 
dimensions saved her. 

The teaching of history, therefore, is surely that, 
though men in ships of moderate dimensions have 
succeeded at times, in defeating men in big ships, the 
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moderation can, therefore, hardly be logical, since in 
cseeoce it resolves itself into an attempt to hold back 
the clock of lime. As science progresseB, so will de- 
mands upon dimensiona increase, the best offence and the 
best defence most ever demand more and more bulk to 
carry them. Moderation is, therefore, of the nature of 
a handicap, which certain excellencies ot persomKlh&ve 
to be used to overcome. 

The application of this question of dimensions to 
the fotnre is important ; though in all ages, till quite 
recently, the tendency has been to overlook the point. 
Thos the dimensions of big ships have been kept down 
by the fact that docks have alwa3rs been built for the 
present rather than for the futore. The docks initiated 
in the twentieth century have been more wisely planned : 
allowances for increased dimensions in the future have 
been made, and so the prohibitive expense against 
normal increase will no longer exist so acutely as in 
the past. 

A very few feet of beam added to the plans of any 
existing ' mighty cruiser ' would give a battleship of 
at least 30,000 tons, therefore, it may confidently be 
expected that 30,000 tons will come in a few years. 
Such a size might well be nearly torpedo proof, it 
would certainly admit of an armament capable of 
blowing any present day 18,000-ton ship out of the 
water, certainly render the mastodon difficult to injure 
by any gun now existing. There have been those who 
have foreseen the advent of explosives so powerful that 
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a single hit will be decisive and from this ibitj tMve 
argued Lhat » return to small units is boaod to cooae.* 
Tempomjily such a tiling ia in the poasibilities, bat the 
chances are against it ; the immimity of soffidently 
large dimensions will always be obvious and, therebive, 
probably always be sought in the Euture aa in the paat. 
Constructional problejns grow less and leas mriWH 
only those connected with seamaoship and so (ortfa 
promise to remain. These, in meters mUlmg to 
draught, may possibly remain constant, but this is in 
no way certain, t^ince all objections ae to ipCTBamd 
draught limiting utility are to be met by an ^pesl 
to history. In ancient times six-foot disoght or so 
represented tihe utmost possible 
navies, though they have maltiplied thia five, 
are still quite suitable to their eaviroomenlB. It is 
raeh, therefore, to assume limits in this dixectioa 
just because such limitations most oatorally occur 
to us. 

In any case length and beam adioit of great 
expansion withoQt much difliculty ; increased bulli 
must, therefore, be looked for as a (actor in the 
natural order of things. Economy acts as a drag and 
a retarder of increase, but size will obvioo^y go an 
ejipunding. Whence the only logical course ol each 
and every Admiralty seeking sea dominion, is to boiU 
every new warship a little lai^er and consequently a 
tittle more powerful than its possible opponents. U 
■ The HAiimi ha*e been MHoiftSed With meh > Itwoij. 
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cannot cry a halt aoi adbne to 
witboDt giTing bortagM to (ortoce. 

The beat known modern examples of moderate 
dimensions are the Swiftetue and Tiiomph of 1*2,000 
tons odd. Designed aixmi tbe aune time were the 
Iiord Nelsons of 16,760 toD^ ao that approximately 
Beven of tbe former could be built for the tonnage 
(not tbe cost) of five of tbe latter. Let oa compare 
the total of guns. We get : — 

\_ 6 WeZwnt 

t^k 20 12 inch. 

60 a-2-inab. 
12'inch bells. 



7 Steiftturet 
88 lO-inch. 
98 7-5 inch. 
7-iiicb belts. 



On the qnestion of attack all tbe power ia with tbe 

fire, the seven have nombers only. In defence the 

five are practically inmlnerable at the water line, the 

seven are \iilnerable at almost any range. What 

chance is theirs ? The only possible chances reside 

in extremely superior personntl (a matter outside 

dimensions) and the chance of using the extra torpedo 

tnbes,' which would hardly be theirs except by virtue 

of Inck and very Buperior handling. Is not this but 

a way of sajring that to advocate relatively moderate 

dimensions is to advocate leaving everything to luck ? 

It is argued, of course, that whereas five successful 

torpedoes would annihilate tbe one squadron they 

oold leave two ships afloat in the other. This is so : 

■ Tbe Ikrger dlmeiuioaa ot Ihe Lonl Nel^ns would klw mMy admll 
ti fitting mon torpado labte il d«emed oewitnrj. 

as 
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htA the ooostnictioiwl eiror would rather be of too 
fittle balk than too mach — in sofficieut bulk protectiaB 
agaiiist the torpedo is certainly to be foood. AltO, 
■niee do treapoo is withoat its antidote, the trgaxuent 
is to be met by the statement that if the Lord KeboOB 
kie to be so di^osed of, it simply means that the 
antidote baa not been sufficiently sooght for in them. 
At the same time this is nndonbtedly the strongest 
a^gammt advanced by the ■ moderate dimennonuts,' 
and one that would demand more examination wen H 
poHtUe to belieTe that five or ax medinm ships would 
era be boilt instead of foar lai^a- ones. The money 
for boilding sfaips is found by a public which reckons 
battkabipi by nombers and by numbers only, and in 
these days when powerful voices cry out against 
'bloated armunents' it would be very di£Bcnlt to 
secure sanction for the additional ships neceasaiy to 
pcodace the same tomw^ total as the (oar large anm. 

This particular point is om generally overlooked, 
bat it is going to be an extremely important one in the 
fotore, as Mem bore of Parliament prepared to aigoe 
•gabii* the vote for New Briti^ Construction increaaa. 
1b the United States men with similar ideas han 
arise]) also. These advocates ol economy have one 
invariable method : they take the nombec of battle- 
ships ft Tt ic ^ing (withoat regard to age or nze) and 
thexelrom deduce that the need for increase in nnmben 
is compaiatiTely small. Their argoments ue directed 
OD tboM 'tAo hold the natioaal poise stiin^ and in 
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e United States they already carry enoagh weight to 
ave, once at least already, reduced the number of 
~ps to be built. The direct result of such influences 
ast be a desire on the part of those responsible for 
aval construction to embody the maumom of power 
each unit. Such a policy will tend to increase 
dimensions rapidly, and render abortive any attempt 
at the bailding of mediam-sized ships, even could the 
advantages of so many small and relatively weak units 
be proved. 



rv 



THE EVOLDTIOK OF THE BATTLESHIP 



Ih a previoQS chapter refereoce has been made to 
the tendency of navies to evolve themselves in cycles. 
A similar tendency is to be loimd in warships besides 
their eternal tendency to increase in dimensions. It 
is the cycle tendency which retards that increase in 
dimensions which would otherwise probably be swifter 
than it is. 

Old-time navies are not of much interest in this 
connection : the principle involved is also better to be 
Been in the warships of the last forty years or so. 

The first warship that belonged distinctly to the 
present era was the American Monitor. She embodied 
an absolutely new principle : the employment of a few 
of the heavieGt possible guns against a larger number 
of lesser pieces. She also embodied an attempt at 
invulnerabiUty as opposed to partial armour protection. 
Another integral idea may be said to have been the 
employment of all the gans on either side instead of 
having only half the gans available for use against any 
one target at any given moment. 




EVOLUTION 01^ 'fHB BA'ri'LES 



Here it may be observed that all the old wooden 
ttleehips were in a sense 'armoured.' Specially 
thick sides were employed for the specific purpose of 
Iceeping oat projectiles, and it was rare for harm to 
done Base by shots that entered portholes. The 
'^limean floating batteries and the early broadside 
ironclads like the Gloire and Warrior were lineal 
eecendants of the steam line of battleships that pre- 
them. They were boilt of iron instead of wood 




Fbxmcs Ploatiso Battert m the Cuxbui Wib, 
{Coniemporary pritU.) 

And so had iron instead of wood armour (their armoax 
being nothing bat an increased thickness of the side, 
ith wood baching). 
The Monitor was not in any way a lineal evolution 
of past efforts. She was not a new idea in the matter 
of years, because so far back as the Crimean War, 
Ericsson, her inventor, had submitted plans of her to 
the French Emperor. At the same period Captaia 
5Wper Coles ol the British Navy actually produced 
• att which carried on it a species of turret, and iu 
860 he had lectured at the Koyal Umted Servios 
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Institution upon & proposed ' cupola ship.' This Bbip 
waa to carry no leas than nine turrets each with a pair 
of guns in them. EricBson's idea was not made pubtio 
till a year later. 

Each has been accused of plagiarising the other, 
and Coles especially has been so attacked ; but pro- 
bably each was working ignorant ot the other. A 
Ignite novel idea, it has been noticed, usually occurs 
to two or three different people about the same time. 
Kot, however, that the turret, except qua turret, was 
an absolutely novel notion, because the ' swivel gun ' 
and the ' pivot gun ' were existing ideas ; and so long 
ago as the sixteenth centnry something of the nature 
of a turret had been proposed. Coles and Ericsson 
were, however, the hrst to build turret ships. The 
American Civil War gave Ericsson the benefit of 
a battle test and the resulting advertisement. ^ 

The Monitor quickly developed into the donble 
turret ship with four heavy guns and there — so far as 
America was concerned — progress ceased. Improve- 
ments in detail were effected, but no further advance 
waB made in the direction of evolution of the original 
idea. ^ 

The British at the time of the Monitor were 
building broadside ironclads armed with medium guns 
of only 12^ tons, hut large numbers of these guns 
in each ship. At the same time, however, there was 
evolved a vessel which in many ways was nearly forty 
years ahead of her time. 
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This was the Royal Sovereign completed in 1864, 
an old three decker tnmed into a turret ship. Being 
a comparatively small and experimental vessel she 
only carried gons of 12^ tons, bnt none the less one 
general idea embodied in her was not touched again 
till the Dreadnought was designed in 190-1-05. 

The Boyal Sovereign had no less than four tnrrets, 
all in the centre line. The foremost turret carried two 




The old Icttani tjuip liovnL SovttmMN. {From a omianporary 
print m ' L'Arl Naval.'] 



guns, the others only carried a single gnn ; bo she was 
a long way hehind Captain Coles's ideal of 1660 ; but 
still the ' ideal ' remained an ideal, whereas here was 
a ship actually built able to use all her guns on either 
broadside, in other words representing the ideal maxi- 
mum of broadside power for the power available. It 
was always obvious that all her guns could be paired. 
About the sajne time the four-turreted Prince Albert 
was built. From the 1860-64 Boyal Sovereign desiga 
to the 1904-05 Dreadnought design is not a very great 
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■tep. An evolved Royal SoTeieign would have pit>- 
dnced something ver; akiu to the Dreadnought in 

quite a few years. 

The idea, however, was not evolved for forty yaan. 
The Monarch and Captain, masted tturet ships, weni 
produced, and Anally the Devastation, which wu the 
original Monitor idealised to the full. No venel so 
perfectly adapted to the battle conditions of the day 
had ever been conceived. 

Meanwhile, everywhere the masted broadside battle- 
ship, the evolution of the old wooden ships, contiDQed 
to be built. In some, as in the Hultan and the later 
Alexandra, two decks of gune were frankly adopted 
and probably only a change in faahion prevented 
three decks from coming in,' once that the oentrel box- 
battery of limited eiitent became the custom. The 
question as to whether it were better to build ships 
carrying a few of the heaviest available guns or 
ships carrying a larger number of leaser pieces was 
left quite undetermined by the construction of boih 
types. 

The principal naval powers of the period 1870- 
1880 were England, France, Turkey, Spain, Bi 
and to a mild extent Germany. 

Of these France displayed the most originality. 
She never attempted any imitation of the British 
Devastation, but evolved a way of carrying the heaviest 



' The Alexsndn. M the lime aha ftnithed tm 
docku', fts 4-iDah quiok-fiiBni mn moooud kboM ths 4oBbU teltaj 
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in broadside ships. The heavy gao stood for 
everything in those days. In the Amiral Baudin and 
Devastation types France moaQted heavy guns in 
small barbettes, carried high ap for the express pur- 
pose of being used in all weathers and for a plunging 
fire on to the decks of ships of leaser freeboard. She 
also mounted in the Baudin a number of small guns, 
for DO more definite reason apparently than that space 
chanced to be available for them, because at the date of 
her design, 1872 or before, there were none of those 
ships with huge nnarmonred areas such as became so 
conspicuous later on. 

Turkey purchased broadside or box-battery iron- 
clads in England, so also did Germany. Originality 
was only to be found in Bussia, where the amateur 
spirit of imitation led to the building of some coast 
defenders with three turrets, and then, towards the end 
of the period were designed some distinct improvements 
upon past efforts in the Tchesma class, with six heavy 
guns as the main armament. These vessels took so 
long to build and were begun go long after their con- 
ception that they never attracted the attention that 
they deserved. The earliest of them was not com- 
menced till 1883, but the design is believed to date 
from mSO or before. 

Italy took to the turret ship, and vied with Eng- 
land in building vessels which, while nominally im- 
provements upon the Devastation, really fell away 
from that ideal except for their moie powerful guns. 
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& Ike Imif of gODB: Italy vm to 100 ton, 
b^ni to 81 MM, Bad Pntnce to 75 — all piecea erf U 

<1) Fnnce a namber of nnall gnBs in 

. to the Wmtj piecea. in high ineboud ahipL 
<S> b^iad and Italy oonrwitiating annoar amid- 
lov t reeboari TCBEelc witfa Bnaiiuuured ends 
FtaM had adofled iMaater bOtaiy. 
^ Baai^ tlM aaiiOTr of all naval ooostnictmg 
.evolneatypediatfacHfaadowed the Dread- 
;«< 1904-5. 

(4j Olh«nal>ca»niaddBg time or copying man 01 




M^daily. Italy startM the vortd with the 
aboot 1S77-78, an eoomuias naal 
■ay aide aODOiir wb^erer, with the four moat 
gnas m eiTiiteneei mod speed ee a tactical 
o< the deaigD — a tmisBt with a battlHhip'i 



Ko aatiaa followed np flie idea, thoagh Engbnd io 
tta tyWrnj^ w^j^fj baa ■mmni l ot """gpiratinc it* 
difacta witboot eemnng ita adwitaget. 

The ease with which the Italia's aoanuonted ade* 
eould be attacked by small gmis was so ofanoot that 
Hm — — " gnn immediatdy began to bare a tminnal 
Tboogh Bnttth design reverted to the Dsrae- 
idaa in tfie Victoria and Tr^lgac, both dengu 
gons as a Icalore and the colt ol the gniek- 
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firer ot six iuchee or thereabouts was sapteme for the 
rest of the ceotary. 

France in 1889 laid down the Bieonus which was 
really a Trafalgar of higher 6'eeboard ; and Germany 
in 1890. as the ' blnndering amateur," laid down four 
Brandenburgs, ships with six big gnna and no secondary 
armament worth the mention. Both types were regarded 
imfaToarably, and the Brandenburg with her six 
heavy guns was more or less an object of derision —so 
derided that Germany followed with a type of ship in 
which everything was sacrificed to a huge quick-firing 
armament. England alive to the dangers of low free- 
board evolved the present Eoyal Sovereign type about 
1889 — ships which when all is said and done were no- 
thing but large Devastations, more built up and carry- 
ing ten secondary guns for which the Devastation's 
armoured ends were sacrificed. 

The Majesties differed by embodying a wide belt of 
medium thickness amidships instead of a narrow thick 
one. More protection was introduced for the quick- 
firers, which were advanced to a dozen, and right away 
on to the Queen, Majesties were built without any 
radical change beyond the introduction ot a mild belt 
Eorward. 

Every nation copied the 1889 Eoyal Sovereign idea 
in its own way, France did so by keeping the belt 
complete, but otherwise adhered to the idea of a couple 
of heavy guns fore and aft and small secondary guns 
in between. 
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The Dnifeed Stetee, jaai begimotng lo bttiU m»- 
goBg ships, did at fitsisoooeed in enhring a nmlfy m 
the Indiana, &a effort after carrying aomethiDg better 
thu the km hmrj and tnaoy light giine. lohnnedi- 
ta pma WBBB m oq irt c d . bat the idea waa not detetofwd 
Md solacjquenUy Americu venioaa ot the Mijfrtii 
were built. Gemiany like America prefened a eon- 
liniKMB faattay to fnom at eit for the seooDdaiy goai^ 
hut the Hkfoees b et w een the M^estie. WiMeUMh. 
Alabama and Maine is wj clear. Piaaee alt« Mtta 
aporintDta with guns mooDtad singly in Inminii 
fnrmatiiTii nnperted to that Biemiiu idea which loca- 
jUadu we d the It^eitic, and the SoSren is little bu tb 
*^ with a oomplete watariiDe bdt. In n«7 
ifaip it is oolj the BerafttatioD with bighor BdM 
and a onmber o( little gaus added, and aa a rale the 
leas the bkenesB to the Devaatatioa tha pooiac the 
ship. 

At the end of the ctBlor; the G-iocb goo was paia- 
MOnnt: and Yalo, in the CbiDo-Japaneae war. wae 
fEond (as ell batUei osaaUy ate) to iodieMe the ai- 
edleace of cmxent ideas. Only the nuea or leai 
amateoz dedgns of Amprica showed a hankenilg tor 
aome aeoocdaiy gnn sapeiior lo the &.inoh. nkaS-mch 
tetnroed to Awmwmi ships and Italy copied in the 
BeoedeMo Bnn the idea ot three calibres. So did the 
Bbtirii in the King Edward, which as odginally 
ili<ii(pm1 was intended to carry foor l^inch, eight 
and ten 6<inch. The 7-5 wen to be paired in toneti 
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placing ibe upper deck casemates of the M^'estie, 
oagh at a, later stage of constructioa a 9 2 was pat in 
se of each pair of 7'5. Italy and Germany evolved 
'pa with something heavier than the 6-inch as 
ndary gnn, while France reverted to her early 
and in the lUpabligae prodnced a ship with all 
s high np as the main Feature. 
When the King Kdwazd was laid down the 6-inoh 
'ah was well under suspicion, and the Lord NelsoD 
was evolved as a King Edward without any 6-iiich 
d with more 9 2 on the deck above. 
The conception of a ship vnth nothing but 12-inch 
a belongs to Colonel Cnniberti, the distingoiehed 
talian naval architect, who in 1903 aroused a certain 
lonnt of derision and a good deal of suspicion as to 
;htineB8 by bis ' Ideal Battleship for the British 
wry ' — published in ' Fighting Ships ' of 1903. This 
was of 17,000 tons, carried twelve 12-inch guns, 
a 12-inch belt and 24-knot speed. She was an 
~ed Vittor Emanaele. The following year (1904) 
me Italian officer writing in the ■ Eivista Marittima ' 
-nssed the idea and suggested that to be fully 
cient the ship should abandon the old idea of some 
8 firing on one side only. The Cuniberti ship bore 
en 12-inch of her twelve on the broadside. The 
Italian officer suggested four turrets in the Une of keel — 
the old Boyal Sovereign and Prince Albert ides. He pat 
two guns in each, and — to keep the turrets amall — 
placed one gun on top of another, it being apparently 
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impossible to squeeze the four turrets ia in any olhet 
Why. 

Early in 1904 came the Busso-Japojiese war and 
the swift discovery that only big gons were of mach 
use in war. All nations at once abandoDed the small 
gun idea (it is to be noted that they hod begun to da 
AO before the war began). The first new type warship 
to be laid down was the British Dreadnought— 
practjcolty the old Bussian idea of the Tchesma with a 
couple of extra big gun positions fore and aft in place 
of the Tcbesma's secondary pieces. A bit of the 
Brandenburg may also be found in her. 

The Dreadnought era marks the first real step 
{except isolated efforts) since the Devastation. Navd 
architects beyond taking advantage of improved gnus, 
armonr and speed had been working back while 
seeming to go forward, or rather they have now 
returned to the main line from which they had bees 
diverted. 

At the end of 1905 all nations were preparing to 
lay down Dreadnoughts, ships easily able to sweep the 
seas of earber models. 

Eventnally no doubt the Dreadnoughts will pass 
before some type of ship (probably a Devastation) 
carrying infinitely heavier guns than obtain to-day and 
therefore fewer of them. And then, presently, by dint 
of increases in dimensions the old cycle will be worked 
out again, 



V 



•fitness to win 

Ik conclading this book some definitioQ ot ' Fitness to 
Win ■ should perhaps be attempted, though it must be 
coofesBed that it is a singularly elusive thing to define. 
So elusive indeed, that it was originally intended not to 
make the attempt,'bat to leave it, at that vagne con- 
ception which most of us hold of the qualities entailed. 
This, however, is hardly satisfactory, consequently an 
attempt is here made, if not to define very exactly 
what it is, at least to indicate to some extent what it is 
not. 

It baa been shown throughout this work that in 
every war almost the only solid fact common to all is 
that ' the fittest to win ' were the eventual victors. It 
has been shown that these victors often lacked technical 
skill equal to that of their opponents, or were tactically 
inlerior, strategically inferior, or had not such good 
sbipa or weapons. But tbey always bad the ' fitness 
to win ' quality which made up for every other 
deficiency and brought certain victory at the last. 
The ' fittest to win ' have never gone under before 
Boperior maUriei or before superior weapons. 
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Bomettmes, as in the case of the Romans against 
the Carthagmians, their urigiual deficiencies in nuitiriel 
have been enonQoas ; sometimes, as in the case of the 
Japanese Against the BusBians, they have started with 
a snperiority (more or lees) in matiriel, hut the eternal 
rexity of ' fitness to win ' is at once obvious if we 
imagine sides to have been changed. We can be quite 
sore that the BussianB would never have won, would 
never have bad any more success, had they changed 
fleets and positions with the Japanese. We can 
produce nothing to show that the invasion of Eore« 
would not then have been the invasion of Japan, and the 
siege of Fort Arthur the siege of Sassebo. and the 
voyage of the (Japanese manned) Baltic Fleet one long 
demonstration of the ' silent resistless pressure of Sea 
Power.' This we know, because with the best wiU in 
the world we cannot logically conceive of any other 
result. But if we ask ourselves Why ? we certunly 
cannot give a clear and direct answer, we can do little 
if anything more than answer ' Because the Japanese 
were Japanese — because the Russians were Russians.' 

Allowing that ; can we draw any real lessons ol 
value from what the Japanese did with Japanese 
ships ? As suggested in an earlier chapter, if Togo 
and his men had changed fleets and positions with 
Bogestvensky and his men the lessons of Tsushima 
would be the exact opposite of what they now are; and 
in similar case the lessons of Trafalgar. No one csn 
prove this logically, but no one is likely to try to 
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prove it otherwise. It might indeed be argued that 
Togo would never have been caaght in the formalion 
in which Bogestrvensky was discovered, but this is not 
easy to prove. Kogeetveosky's fonoatioD, supposing 
(as there is every reason to suppose) that be expected 
torpedo attack only, was not a bad formation at all and 
it is not easy to conceive ot Togo, with Bogestvensky's 
general orders and with Bogestvensky's special problems 
to be solved, doing anything very materially different 
np to the hour of battle. 

Yet we cannot conceive of his losing the fight, 
simply because we cannot throw away onr conception 
of Japan as the 'fittest to win.' We can arrive at that 
oODclnsion in two ways — 

(1) By an unprejudiced study of all past naval 
history. 

(2) By the mere exercise of ordinary eonmion- 
sense. 

And so with any other war. While a war is 
actually in progress we frequently see a dozen reasons 
why the losing side 'might win.' Every careful 
student saw ways in which on paper Bogestvensky 
and the Baltic Fleet might possibly win. It is often 
impossible while a war is in progress to estimate the 
' fitness to win " factor correctly— in part, becaase it is 
so intangible a thing even at the clearest — in part, 
because it involves qualities that only war brings lo a 
head. 

Now as to these qnalities. A crude desire to 'IdU 
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the enemy * Beems ever to have been a most valaable 
asset. Nelson, when be said that a good English 
officer should ' hate & Freochnun like the devil ' was 
very crude, bat very far-seeing. However Bhocking 
ethically, to hate the enemy with a living petsoQ^ 
hatred is undoubtedly a most valuable practical asset. 

The Japanese Had this quality to a marked degree 
in the with Russia — to kill Russians was perhaj 
the main objective present to every man of them. 
The Bufisians oodonbtedty disliked the Japanese, but 
the very contempt for the Japanese affected by 
Russian officers prevented them from hating properly. 
As for the Russian men, there are no indications th~ 
they hated the Japanese at all. They tried (very 
ineffectually as a rule) to kill them when ordered to, 
but there the matter ended. The Japanese tried to 
kill with a definite object, and the whole Japanese 
nation was behind them urging to kill. 

An instance of the value of the killing spirit is to 
found in the South African War, which would pro- 
bably have ended in a compromise had there been no 
Majuba before it. Some genius raised the ' Remember 
Majuba ' cry and created a bioodthirstiness that bad 
previously been lacking. The cry was greatly depk 
by arm-chair moralists, but it won the war. The 
memories of I^na, so carefully worked np in Germany, 
probably stood the Prussians in as good stead as any 
of the dippositions o[ the great Moltke ; he might 
plan, bat the factor of Prussian hate and desire for 
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vengeance was most valaable in the carrying out of 
hie designs. If France ever beats Germany in the 
future la revanche will go further than any military 
genius. What Nelson did with hate we know, though 
we seek the secret of his genius in other and more 
showy guaJities. It is easier and pleasantex to rouse 
admiration for his tactical and strategical guahtiee, or 
sentiment over Lady Hamilton, than to lay a finger 
on that crude elemental quality of hate and desire to 
kill the enemy. 

k To go further back— back to perhaps the very 
greatest man who ever lived — Hannibal. Hannibal 
was reared from early childhood to hate the Roman 
with all his strength. In the power of that hate, over 
obstacles and difficulties of the most tremendous 
Datnre, Hannibal marched to the min of Borne and 
never met with failure till the attractions of a petticoat 
swamped the single-mindedness of his hate, and he 
was no longer able to infuse into his legions the desire 
to kin the enemy as the mainspring of their action. 
I Capua spelt ruin to Hannibal and his army. Had 
Lady Hamilton been an ordinary woman there is Uttle 
donbt that Trafalgar might not have been. It chanced 
that she was a woman of far-seeing ambition — perhaps 
the story of Capua was not unknown to her and she 
had the brain to read its lessons. In any case she 
never came between Nelson and bis fervent desire to kill 
the enemy, but bad the wit to accentuate it. Those 
'services to the country' in connection with which 
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het claim was bo scornfally denied were greater 
perhaps than has yet been realised ; certainly she 
was better able to have prevented Trafalgar than 
Villeneave. Scores of books have been written on 
the strategies and tactics of the Trafalgar campaign, 
scores of lessons have been drawn therefrom, yet 
never a one has soaght to pierce through the tactical 
embroidery and see that the Trafalgar campaign 
resolted as it did, becaose a clever woman accen- 
taated instead of diminished Nelson's fitness to win 
and through Nelson the fitness to win of the British 
Navy. 

It is probable that Fitness to Win embodies little 
else besides the fixed desire to kill the enemy. Gooi 
seamanship, good gunnery, good torpedo, good en- 
gineering — all these things may aid it, bat apparently 
all are not absoliitely essential. If essential, or in 
so far as they are essential, the desire to kill the 
enemy will produce them. If good gunnery be essen- 
tial to fitness to win, the fittest to win will of necesaitj 
be good practical gunners, compelled thereto by instinct, 
though good gunnery will not of itself make them fit 
to vnn. Russian target practice, before the war was 
as good as or better than the Japanese. 

For instance, a few years before the war Bossisn 
gunners trained by Admiral Kogestvensky fired under 
weigh at 12 knots at targets towed at 10 knots 
through the gaps of a squadron that steamed between 
them and the target at fall speed in the oppoflit? 
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direction. The thing would seem incredible, were it 
not vonched for by any Dombei of German officers 
who witnessed it. Nothing done by the Japanese 
could compare with thia. 

Capna, and its share in the ultimate rain of 
Hannibal and his army, has already been referred to. 
Capua epelt ease, comfort, and relaxation — all things 
to negative Btnesa to win. The danger lies there 
lo^ay ae mnch as ever it did. Modem warships tend 
to become floating hotels chiefly by the advent of very 
rich men into the officer class. As officers at one 
and the same time efficient and very wealthy are to 
be found, the matter is somewhat complicated ; but as 
a general principle the outlook of any navy depends 
much upon how few rich officers it may have. 

Moreover the existence of rich yet efficient officers, 
in the British Navy at any rate, is to be explained by 
certain facts that recently came to light, when a mid- 
shipman whose father was sufBciently foohsh to allow 
him six hundred a year or so pocket money, was snb- 
mitted to a process of basting till be should come to 
realise that wealth did not make him different from 
his poorer messmates. In this particular case the 
midshipman sought vengeance with a revolver. An 
Admiralty, presumably ignorant of the existence of 
such a thing as fitness to win, weakly gave in to an 
hysterical public agitation, allowed the wealthy mid- 
shipman to retire unpunished for his attempted murder 
and punished those who, however bralal theix methods, 
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The United States Navy is in a somewhat different 
state, but its difference is of degree rather than aught 
else. The men have little to bind them to the Service, 
and a man who is a blaejocket this year may conceive 
that he had better be a dentist the next. The officers 
are mostly too old to have energy, they tend to be 
fond of ease and comfort and thoroughly self-satisfied. 
There are men among them distinctly otherwise. 
There are fine ships bnt they do little war training. 
There is very little fitness to win to be perceived. Yet 
America is a young nation, and one takes it for 
granted that there is latent fitness somewhere unper- 
ceived. This may be ; America at any rate rests con- 
tident that it is there. 

Of the Austrian Kavy not much is known, hut what 
little there is is suggeBtive of fitness. The same applies 
to the Swedish and Norwegian navies. 

The Japanese Navy ia absolutely free from the 
'steam yacht' element. It is extremely doubtful 
whether it excels in anything, certainly before the war 
it had no very excellent gunnery or torpedo men and 
the percentage of genias is lower than in any navy. 
Even Admiral Togo never did mnch to merit the term 
of ' genius ' : no one else was even conspicuous. Only 
its high average was remarkable. Yet its fitness to 
win was made evident, as clear as noonday. 

There remains the German Fleet. In the matter 
of ships the German Navy is of no great account : it 
probably occupies the fifth place — that ia just below 
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the Japanese. There ore few if any ' steam yachts 
men ' in the German Mavy, and, tike the Japans, 
German officers have few inlerests outside their pro- 
fession. They are great people for ' spit and polish,' 
bat this is jast an instance of how 'spit and polish' 
is not of itself necessarily bod. A German engine- 
room is as clean almost as the gun deck of the ships of 
any other navy, bat German steaming is invariably 
good. 

There is next to no genius in the German Navy ; 
indeed indications of its absence have been conepica- 
ous features of German manoeuvres. There is indeed 
nothing remarkable except a steady plodding thorough- 
ness, obtained to some extent at the expense of initia- 
tive. But it is ' thorough ' to the core. There is ft 
peculiar business-like spirit, impoBsible to explain, bat 
of the exiBtence of which there is no question. The 
Japanese have something of the sort, bat not quite of 
the same nature, not quite the same thing as the 
Germau naval spirit. It is, so far as one can judge in 
peace, the victorious spirit ; certainly it savours much 
of fitness to win, though German guns are weak and 
German ships are poor. 

As an instance of German thoroughness a visit of 
a German fleet to Plymouth may be mentioned. Id 
that 3eet every bluejacket knew, not only the forts 
and the guns in them, but the arcs of fire of all those 
fort guns and their dead angles. They knew every- 
thing there was to know. It was useless knowled^ 
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perhaps ; but the spirit which led to its study was 
anything but useless. The knowledge of what is 
inside carefully guarded forts is of course common 
to the Intelhgence Departments in all navies and to 
any officer who takes the trouble to read the matter 
op. The German officers not only read it up but 
lectured on it to the petty officers who in torn lectured 
on it to the men. 

Knowledge is not fitness to win,' but the spirit sug* 
gested by the men seeking after knowledge suggests the 
fitness. It suggests a very keen desire to ' kill the 
enemy ' in the day of battle. 

These views about various navies perhaps seem to 
have been put down with a candour that may in 
several cases be nnpleaeing to many. But they are 
not so much a matter of the navy concerned as of the 
race. The dividing line between Btness and the 
abunce of it is rarely fully visible till there is a war, 
because fitness is made np of national gnalities, which 
may in some cases atone for and in others negative the 
symptoms or lack of symptoms of fitness exhibited by 
the navies only. 

In attempting to define Fitness to Win I feel like 
one groping for a fact in the darkness. Narrowed 
down to a ' desire to kill the enemy ' it is, as already 

' The RuEsiiLii oflicerB «are quite av JnU witb oumA detaili ol lh« 
Japftnue Nav;, while \a the land operation Bttssian ina[M wan ftlwkf a 
QMd where poMible bj the Japaoete m beinj (u morn accurate and 
tboroueli UiaD their own. 
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obaerred. crudely elemental. Carried to its logi 
seqaence it robs many great men of the past of the 
tactical genias with which history has invested them. 
It makes waste paper of all teachings abont Uie 
strategies and tactics that have led to victory in the 
past : for, the theory accepted, it matters nothing thai 
Rodney cat the line on the day that rn^de his name. 
Hftd his line been cut instead victory would still han 
been bis, becaose he was Bodney and able to infuse 
fitness to win into his men, and becaose those men 
bad it latent in them. How Nelson went into action 
at Trafalgar becomes no longer of significance or even 
of interest, because the way be placed his ships is a 
trivial detail beside the fact that the fitness to win kj 
with him and bis men. Having the ships and gms 
be won as he did ; had he not had them, could 
Villeneuve have won? Tes — in so far as the possessioD 
of the necessary ships and guns is part of the fitness, 
but otherwise No. Rome devoid of ajiy Sea Power 
succeeded in beating a great sea empire upon the sea; 
and so. Nelson and his men, suddenly robbed of all their 
battleships would probably have succeeded still. Thay 
would have Brnticipated the shell or the torpedo, or 
resnscitated the Boman battleship idea, so only the 
nation were sufficiently fit to win. 

So wild the fancies to which a logical thinking ool 
of the 'Fitness to Win' theory may lead. It is a 
great deal easier to sit down and say ' Because be 
made certain moves he obtained an advantage, because 
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he made {or is believed to have made) certain others, 
be obtained more advaotageB, these led to others yet 
a^ain, and so, step by step, to victory.' It is all so 
simple and clear, and there is the analogy o[ the 
chesB-board to make it clearer and simpler still. It is 
so simple to point oat the obvions road to victory, to 
say — ' Here is the road to fntm« victory (or those who 
will study, not precisely in the same details but along 
the same general lines and by the observance of great 
truths that do not alter.' 

ThoQgh history teem with incidents in which the 
selfsame path that led to victory with one led to 
defeat with another, it is easy to get over this by 
believing in the exception that proves the rule. It is 
easy to overlook that of two trees, though the branches 
of both be trimmed identically, one will weather the 
winter gale and the other not ; though both have 
tooted equally, one is in stronger soil. No doctrine 
as to the training of branches will save the tree that 
fell. 

This book was begun, some ten years ago, princi- 
pally with the object of differentiating between the 
relative value of matirid and personnel in various 
naval wars. Only gradually did it take its present 
form, only gradually appeared the idea that under all 
the strategies lay the main root truth of the ' survival 
of the fittest test,' that in all ages men have owed 
victory only to just what prehistoric man trusted to 
for victory, and that all strategies and tactics are 
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merely embroidery aboat thig primal fact. Save ia 
so far as he develops in fais men and nation this fitness 
to win, the leader ia of little more accotmt than his 
offioere, htB men, and the mass of the nation wbeoce 
tbe; all oome. And the great meo of history have 
been not those who have planned the most briUiant 
strategies but those who have been able to carry out 
what they have planned thioTigh those below them 
being also inspired with the single-hearted desire to 
destroy the enemy. The full posaession of that desire 
has implied caution where caution was required, rash- 
ness when rashness was the better way, cunning when 
cunning was needed ; but always because of the fulness 
of the desire. It is the secret of victory in the world 
of Nature and was as folly in evidence with battleships 
and destroyers in the Sea of Japan as with triremes 
round the Islands of the ^gean in the centuries long 
since dead. It was as great a power then as now, no 
greater and no less, since it alone ia the eternal verity 
in the struggle to control the seas. 
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